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PREFACE. 


I: will undoubtedly afford peculiar Plea- 


ſure to every Native of Scotland, and like- 


wile to every inquiſitive Engliſhman, to 
have an Opportunity of peruſing the Hiſtory 


of that ancient Country, diveſted of the 


Obſcurity in which fabulous Writers have 


involved it. For this valuable Purpoſe, we 


have endeavoured to give a complete De- 


tail of the moſt remarkable Tranſattions 
and Events that have occurred reſpetting 


that Nation, from the earlieſt Accounts of 


Time, to the Union of the two Kingdoms 


in the Reign of Queen Anne; and have 


allo ſubjoined every ſtriking Occurrence 
relative to Scotland, ſince that memorable 


Era, to the preſent Reign. 


A ſalthſul Relation of the Wars in which 


Scotland had for many Centuries been en- 


gaged with her Siſter Kingdom, together 
wich her civil Diſſenſions, internal Policy, 


A 2 fluctuating 


| P N E © EE: 
 fluQtuating State ariſing from the reſtleſs an d 
martial Diſpoſition of it's Inhabitants, and 
the Conduct of the various Monarchs who 
governed it, will, we preſume, render this 
Work equally uſeful and entertaining to the 
now united People of both Countries. 


We have induſtriouſly avoided giving any 
private Opinion of our own with reſpett to 
ſuch Matters as may appear doubtful. and 
are not ſufficiently clear from ancient Hiſto- 
rians; chuſing rather to leave the Reader 
therein to his own private Judgment and 
more mature Inveſtigation. 


| 
| We truſt it will appear to the candid 
Public, that this Undertaking (the principal 1 
Aim of which has been to place Things in J 
their true and genuine light, free from Fable Id 
and Conjecture) will prove generally ac- : 
ceptable to Perſons of every Dencmination ; E 
and tend not merely to delight the Fancy, © 
but inform the Mind, and furniſh it with * 
intereſting Facts: the Attainment of which 
defirable End, is the fincere and ultimate s 
With of the Author, = 5. 
| Co 
ROBERT MURRAY, I. 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 


OF THE 


KINGS any QUEENS. 


Pointing out when they began their Reigns, and in 
what "gr an Account thereof 25 given. 


Names of the 
Kings & Queens, 


—— 


Began _ 
Reigns. 


F.. RGUS I 


Feritharis 
Mainus 
Dornadilla 
Nothaius 
Reutherus 
Reutha 
Thereus 
Joſina 
Finnanus 
Durſtus 
Evenus I, 
Gilius 
Evenus II. 
Ederus 


Evenus III. 


Metellanus 


Caratacus 


Corbred I. 


Dardanus 


Corbred II. 


Luctacus 
Mogaldus 
Conarus 
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ib. 
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Names of the 
Kings & Queens, 


Ethodius J. 
Satrael 
Donald I. 
Ethodius II. 
Athirco 
Nathalocus 
Findochus 
Donald II. 


Donald III. 


— 


Crathalinthus 
Fincormachus 
Romachus 
Anguſianus 
Fethelmachus 
Eugene I. 
Fergus II. 
Eugene II. 
Dongard 
Conſtantine I. 
Congal I. 
Goran 
Euzene III, 
Conval : 
Kinnatel 


Aidan 
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Began their 


Reigns. 
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Names of the 
Kings & Queens. 


Keneth I. 
Eugene IV. 
Ferchard | 
Donald IV. 
Ferchard II. 
| Malduin 
Eugene V. 
Eugene VI. 
Amberkeleth 
Eugene VII. 
Murdac 
Etfin 
Eugene VIII. 
Fergus III. 
Selvac 
Achaius 
Conval 
Dungal 
Alpin 
Keneth II. 
Donald V. 


Conſtantine II. 


Eth 
Gregory 
Donald VI. 


Conſtantine. 


Mal:olm 1. 
Indiff 

Duff 

Cu'len 5 
Kenneth III. 


n | 


Malcota II. 
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gan their 
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Names of the 
| Kings & Queens, 


— — 


ib. Duncan I. 
Micebeth 


Malcolm III. 
D 5naldbaneV II. 


ib. Dancan II. 
Edgar 
ib. Alexander II. 


David J. 


Malcolm IV. 


William 


Alexander II. 


Alexander III. 


10. John Baliol 


Robert Bruce 


5 David IT. 

ib. Edward Baliol 
6. Robert . 
Robert III. 
James I. 
James II. 

4 James III. 
10 James EV. 

).]| James V. 15 
Mary I. & Henry|15 


James VI. 
Charles I. 


Charles II. 


James VII. | 
William II. and 
Mary II. ; 


b. Anne 


George I. 


of George II. 


5 George III. 
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vi TABLE 1 KINGS, Kc. 

Names of the 8. 85 ; | Names of the #1 = fl 85 

Kings & Queens. 85 | Kings & Queens, S 8 £ 
8 . 
A.D. | 1. - 
Keneth I. 60 4ſib. Duncan I, 1034|' 57 
Eugene IV. []60g[ib.||M:cbeth 11040 68 
Ferchard I. 62 1042 Malcolm III. 1057 59 
Donald IV. 63 2b Donaldbane VII. ogg 62 
Ferchard II. 64GfH¹⁰b. Duncan II. 1095 03 
| Malduin 604 4 Edgar 5 1098 ib. 
Eugene V. 684 ſib. Alexander II. 110% 64 
Eugene VI. 689 4g David I. [1124] lb. 
Amberkeleth 9b. Melcolm IV. 11530 65 
Eugene VII. {699|b William 1105 66 
Murdac 71 ſib. Alexander II. 214 69 
Etfin 704A Alexander III. 1249 71 
Eugene VIII. 761ſib. John Baliol 1292 79 
Fergus III. Robert Bruce 1306 92 
Selvac 766045 David II. 11229] 94 
Achaius 78/ſib.¶ Edward Baliol 1332 ib. 
Conval 8 19, b Robert II. 19700105 
Dungal 824460 Robert III. 13900108 
Alpin 8g ib. (ſames I. 1405112 
Keneth II. 83404 James It. | 1437119 
Donald V. 8554 James III. 14600127 
Conſtantine II 80 dH James IV. 1488133 
Eth' | 674jib.j\James VL. 11514140 
Gregory 87. Mary I. & Henry 134215 
Donald VI. 89249 [James VI. 15071183 
ConſtantinellI. 9031[50]|Charles J. [1625Þ227 
Malcolm I. 938 Charles II. 16510245 
Indſiff 947% James VII. 1635206 

Duff 9biſib [William II. and 688 5 
Culen 965/06. Mary II. B 
Keneth III. gyeſb. [Anne 1702 278 
Con ſtantinelV 997 JS | George A | 1714 295 
Male | 990055 George II. 1727298 
lcolod . 00400 [George III. 176+ 1301 
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A NEW AND COMPLETE. 


"PE TS Ton OR Yr 


WE 


{SCOTLAND, 


p FROM. THE 


EARLIEST Acco UNTS 5 


1 0 H 


PRESENT TIME. 


* 


PER I 
— WAY 


LBION and BRITANNIA 


were, aſter the conqueſt, or rather 


07 "oP; 0 


980 


— 


diſcovery. of the whole ifland by 


Julius Cæſar, the common names 
wen by the Romans to England 
| — pan Hoary now, ſince the Union, 
called Great-Britain, Many are of opinion (but 


vhich cannot be relied on) that the name Albion, | 


or Albium, was given to it from oy white rocks 
which appear to mariners (on the Kentiſh coaſt) 
as they fail from France. As to the name of 


Scots, ſome derive it from the word Scutabrigan- 
which Scaliger reads, Scotobrigantes, and is 


tes, W 
found in ſome verſes of Seneca, in his ſatire on the 
death of Claudius. Buchanan lays, the old Scots 
will not own that name, but as themſelves Britons, 


- 


OY 
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As ancient tradition, reſpecting the antiquity 
of the Scots nation, has been greatly exaggerated, 
and abounds. with fable, as well as contradiftory 
accounts, we deemed it unneceſlary to take any 
further notice of them, than barely to mention, 
that-ſome fabulous writers, in order to give their 
origin a more noble appearance, have taken it 
from the Trojan fugitives; while others have de- 


rived it from thoſe Greek heroes whole poſterity 


conquered I roy; and a third fort from Spaniſn 
‚ But the 


emigrants, who firſt ſettled in Ireland. 
moſt probable opinion 1s, that' they came from 
that part of Gaul (then -called France) which is 
molt contiguous to North-Britain; as the Gauls 
ſent colonies thither in ſearch of ſupport for 
their too numerous inhabitants. To this we may 
add, the con-urrent and, authentic teſtimony of 
Greek and Roman authors; who aſlure us, that 


the ancient Caledonians were originally a colony 


of Celts from Gaul, who had themſelves wandered 


thither from the Leſſer-Aſia. The place they 


finally ſettled in being named Cael-Doch, the 


country of the Celts or Gauls, the Romans, by 
tranſpoſing the / in Cael and changing the harſh 
ch of Doch into an harmomous ending, formed 
Caledonia; by which name the lands northward 
_ of the Friths of Forth and Clyde were anciently 
called. Some aflert, that the poſterity>of theſe 
ſertlers were ſtiled Pitts, from painting their 
bodies with woad ; but others affirm with more 
probability, that the latter came from Scythia, and 
inhabited part of Scotland. Ammianus Marcel- 
Iinus favs, the Pitts, Saxons, Scots, and Attacotti, 


"vexed Britain with perpetual injuries, by their 


frequent incurſions alter the Roman conqueſt. 


3 


. nnn 
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Scotland is now a flouriſhing country, being ſitu- 
ated between 1 and 69 of weſt longitude, and 54 
and 399 of north latitude. It is about 280 miles 
I5ng and 160 broad; bounded on the north by the 
Caledonian ocean; on the eaſt by the German; 
by the rivers Tweed and Elk, which divide it 
from England, on the ſouth, and by the Atlantic 
and Iriſh ſea on the weſt. | | 
be northern part of Scotland is called the 
Highlands, and the ſouthern the Lowlands ; 
which are divided into the following counties: 


1. The ſouthern part contains, Tiviotdale, 


Tweedale, March, Lauderdale, Liddeſdale, Eſke- 
dale, Annandale, Galloway, Carrick, Kyle, Cun- 
ningham, Arran, Clydeſdale, Lenox, Stirling, 
Fife, Strathern, Monteith, Argyle, Cantire, and 


Lorne. 2. The northern part contains, Locha- 


ber, Broadalbin, Perth, Athol, Angus, Merns, 


Marr, Buchan, Murray, Roſs, Sutherland, Caith- 


neſs, and Strathnavern, Thoſe counties are 


ain ſubdivided into ſheriffdoms, ſtewartries, and 
bailiwicks. The climate is temperate, the air 
ſeldom clear, and often darkened by milts. 

It has ſeveral good harbours well adapted to 
commerce and foreign trade ; and 1s very fertile 
in the neceſſaries of life. Copper, iron, lead, 
and coal, are produced an the mountains. In her 


foreſts, which are from twenty to thirty miles” 


long, there is plenty of timber : hemp and flax 
are alſo produced in other parts of the country, 


which yields a great quantity of corn; and the 


rivers abound with fiſh. 

The inhabitants of the extremity of the iſland, 
where it is colder, eat bread made of oatmeal; 
and drink a wine, or ſtrong liquor, made of da- 
maged corn ; ſome boil whey, and keep it in a 
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hogſhead under ground for ſome months; which 
is reckoned a wholeſome and pleaſant drink, 

The Highlands of Scotland are a pittureſque, 
but in general a melancholy country. Long tracts 
of mountainous deſert, covered with dark heath, 
and often obſcured by miſty weather; narrow 
vallies thinly inhabited, and bounded by prect- 
pices, reſounding with the fall of torrents; a ſoil ſo 
rugged, and a climate ſo dreary, as in many parts 
to admit neither the amuſements of paſturage, nor 
the labours of agriculture. The ancient High- 

landers formerly ſupported themſelves by hunting, 

fiſhing, and war: their pretenſions to ſecond- ſight 
are not ſufficiently grounded in reality to be cre- 
dited by ſenſible people. 
Scotland has many iſlands near it; the chief of 
which are the Orcades, which lie ſcattered in the 
north of Scotland, partly in the Deucaledonian, 
and partly in the German ſea; they are computed 
to be thirty-three in number: thirteen inhabited; 
the reſt being left to feed cattle upon. Next to 
the Orcades are the Shetland iſlands; the greateſt 
of which is called the Continent or Main Land: 
it is ſixty miles in length, and ſixteen broad; on 
the eaſt ſide of which are many petty iſlands. 

As the old Highlanders ſtill retain a few of the 
ancient cuſtoms, we ſhall here give a flight ſketch 
of their more immediate progenitors. 

It is generally agreed that the Caledonians were 
tall, well made, and moſt of them yellow haired. 
The ſkins of beaſts wrapt round them, was, at firſt, 
their only clothing; but aſterwards they wore 
Plain and party-coloured mantles, which were 

faſtened at top by a contrivance like the preſent 

breall-buckle : this was of either braſs or iron; 
which metals they greatly eſteemed, and wore in 
rings 
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Tings round their necks and bodies. The woman's 
mantle reached down to the ancle, the man's not 
lo low; and this diſtinguiſhed the dreſs of the 


males and females. They fed on veniſon, milk, 
and the natural growth of their fields and woods; 


ſome ſay that they ſcrupled to eat fiſh, bares, and 
poultry, After they had killed their game in 
hunting, they dreſſed it, by making a pit which: 
they lined with ſmooth ſtones; on theſe, properly 
heated, they put ſome veniſon, then a layer of 


ſtones over it; and ſo alternately till the pit was 


full, confining the ſteam with heath. Av theſe 
feaſts, they drank out of ſhells a ftrong liquor 
made of barley, which they called Curmi; and 


which, according to ſome, was what is now called. 


Uſquebaugh, the favourite liquor of the preſent 
Highlanders, They lived chiefly in the woods, 
in huts made of ſod, and covered with turf ; ſome 
of the heads of clans had Jutle {tone caſtles built: 
on eminences. 

It was uſual for ten or twenty relations or 
friends of the Catedonians to live together, and. 
have their wives in common; lying promiſcuouſly 


on one continued bed of ruſhes, fern, or leaves. 


The wife of a Caledonian prince being rallied, 
on this account, by the empreſs Julia, and other 


ladies, at the court of Severes, is ſaid to have 
made this ſmart repartee: We only do that 
% openly, with the flower of our men, which you 
« doin ſecret with the ſcum of. yours.“ By this 


cuſtom, barbarous as it was, they prevented cauſe- 


leſs jealouſies as well as real adultery; and made 
a more general concern for the education of their 
children, who were always looked upon as the 
iſſue of the man that originally married the mo- 
ther. Agriculture and trade were but faintly 
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proſecuted by them, if at all. Diſtant clans plun * 
dered each other; but they were hoſpitable to 
flrangers, and uſed to exchange weapons with 
them in token of friendſhip. Foreigners deemed 


them a healthy, ſtrong, and brave people. War 


was their chief ſtudy; hunting their exerciſe ; 
running, leaping, wreſtling, throwing the dart, 
heaving large ſtones, and darting the lance (at 


which Iz | they were particularly expert) were 


their accompliſhments, In batile, they uſed darts, 


ſpears, long ſwords, and ſmall ſhields ſtained with 


2 
different colours, Their ſpears or lances, which 


they uſed more than other weapons, had a piece 
of braſs, in ſhape of an egg, fixed to the lower 
end of them; and, as they uſually attacked their 
enemies in the darkeſt nights, they ſhook theſe to 


terrify them with the noiſe. Like the Britons of 


the South, they fought alſo with chariots, having 
ſharp picces of iron, like ſcythes, faſtened to the 
axle, which, in the furious manner they drove, 
made a terrible havock. Veſtiges ſtill remain in 
many parts of Scotland, to demonſtrate that their 
wor ſhip was Druidiſm. The Caledonians appear 
to have worſhipped the ſun and moon, under the 
names of Grannius and Diana, and ſtood in 
great awe of their prieſts the Druids, 

We do not find that the Caledonians were go- 
verned by any particular laws; and if there had 


beet any, the ſword in the hands of men under no 
regular government would perhaps have rendered 


them uſeleſs. The aſhes of their great warriors, 


at their deceaſe, were depoſited in urns ; which, 


with his ſword, 2nd the heads of bene arrows, 


were encloſed in a kind of coffin made with ſix 


large ſtones, which they buried ſix or eight feet 


deep. Four ſtones marked the extent of the 


grave; 
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grave; on which it was reckoned a mark of 
reſpect, for paſſengers to pile other ſtones; the 
larger, the more reſpectful. This accounts for 
thoſe ſtony hillocks in many parts of Scotland, 
which the Highlanders called Cairnes; and when 
they would comfort a dying friend, I half add 
« a-ſtone to your cairne, is yet a common ſay- 
ing with them. The religion of the old Scots 


made them ſuperſtitious. Sanctiſied girdles were 


wrapped about women in labour, to eaſe their 
pains, and forward the birth. . They imagined 
that ſtorms were raiſed by the ghoſls of the dead, 
who tranſported themſelves from place to place; 
and it was ſuppoſed that they hovered oyer 
aſſiſted, and protected them in battle. . 

After having thus given a ſhort account of the 
manners, cuſtoms, and genius of the Caledonians, 
from whom the Picts and Scots are ſaid to be 
really deſcended, we ſhall now proceed, without 
Interruption, to the hiftorv itſelf, But the reader 
will pleaſe to obſerve, that the firſt thirty-nine 
kings, mentioned by ſome writers, ſeem to be 


_ erroneouſly grounded on the Iriſh deſcent of the 


Scots; nevertheleſs, in order to render our hil- 
tory more complete, we {hall enumerate them in 
a genealogical lift, beginning with * 


1 


Who was the ſon of Ferchard, a prince of Tre. 


land; and began to reign A.M. 9641, before 
Chriſt ggo years. He was {iipwrecked on the 
Iriſh coaſt, near Carrickfergus, and died in,i'e 


twenty. fourth year of his reign; | 


* 4 
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.., FERGUS I. the Firſt King of Scotland. 
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FERITHARIS, the Second King, 
Began to reign A. M. 3666, before Chriſt gog. 
He was brother to Fergus, and a juſt man. Ha- 


* reigned fourteen years, he was {lain by means 
e brother's ſon to Fergus. 


 MAINUS, che Third King, 


Succeeded, A. M. 3668, before Chriſt 296. 


He was a wile and good king, and "One ny” 
right years. 


DORNADILLA, the Fourth King, | 
Began his reign A. M. g710, before Chriſt 


261, which continued twenty- ſeven years. 


NO THAT Us, the Fifth King. 


Succeeded Dornadilla, A. M. 3732, before 
Chriſt 233. Being a cruel tyrant, he was lain 
by one of his nobles, 1 in the twentieth year of his 


| reign. 


N EUTHERUS, the Sixth King, 


— Began, his reign A. M. 3758, before Chriſt 
He was a pretty good king, and ten 


9855 five years. 


R EUTH A, the Sevetch Ning 


Succeeded Reutherus, A. M. 3784. before 
Chriſt 187. He reigned well; = quitted the 


kingdom, and led a private fe, Wer; a reign of 


fourteen years. 


THE RE U'S, the Eighth King, | 


x Was the ſon of fn IE, He began to 


Foun A. M. 3798, before Chriſt 173; was an 


imprudent 
Wi FF, do G 4 7 Cz 


Josix A. FinnAnus, DursTUus, Sc. gg. 


imprudent and crue] tyrant, His nobles expelled | 
and baniſhed him in the twelfth year of his reign. 
He died in the city of York. 


JOSINA, the Ninth King, 


Aſcended the throne A. M. 3810, before 


Chriſt 161. He reigned peaceably twenty-three. 
years. 


FINNANUS, the Tenth King, 


Was the ſon of Joſina, and began to reign. 
A. M. 3834, before Chriſt 137. He was a good 
king, but much addicted to the Druidiſh luper i- 


tion; he reigned twenty-nine years. 


DU RST US, the Eleventh King, 


Succeeded to his father Finnanus, A. M. 386g, 
before Chriſt 107. Being a cruel tyrant, he was 


flain in battle, by his nobles, in the ninth year of, 
his reign. 


EVEN US I. the Twelſth King, 
Succeeded his brother Durſtus, A. M. 3879, 


before Chriſt 98. He was a wiſe and virtuous. 
prince, and reigned eighteen years, 


GILIUS, the Thirteenth King, 


Was a natural fon of Evenus, and ſucceeded to 

his father, A. M. 3892, before Chriſt 79. He 

was a crafty tyrant ; and was flain in battle by 
Cadallus, in the ſecond year of his reign, 


E V E N US II. the Fourteenth King. 
Ne was the ſon of Dovallus, and brother of 
| king Finnanus; began to reign A, M. 3894, be- 
15 fore 
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fore Chriſt 77. He was a good king, and 


reigned ſixteen years. 


E D E R U S, the Fifteenth King. 


He was the grandſon of Durſtus, and began to 
reign A. M. 3911, belore Chriſt 60. A wile 
and valiant prince. He died in the forty- eighth 


year of his reign. 


EVENUS III. the Sixteenth King, 
Succeeded to his father Ederus, A. M. 9959, 


before Chriſt 12, He was a covetous, luxurious, 


and immoral king. His nobles caſt him into 
priſon ; where he died in the ſeventh year of his 
Teign. 


' METELLANUS, the Seventeenth King, 


Was brother's ſon to. Ederus, and began his 
reign A. M. 9966, before Chriſt five years. 
He was a prudent prince, and reigned thirty- 
eight years. Our Saviour Chriſt was born, and 
ſuffered death 1n his reign. 


'CARATACUS, the Eighteenth King: 


He was the fon of Cadallanus and Eropeia, and 
began to reign A. M. 4005, after Chritt g4. 
He was a wile and valiant king, and reigned twenty 
years. 


CORBRED I. the Nineteenth King, 
Succeeded his brother Caratacus A. M. 4025, 


A. C. 54. He vas a juſt and wiſe prince, and 
re igned leventeen years. 
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reign A. M. 4043, A. C. 72. 


Da DAN US. CORBRED II. Sc. "96 


DAR DAN Us, the Twenieth King. 


He was nephew to Metallanus, and began, his 
He was a cruel 


tyrant, and, being taken in battle, was beheaded 
by his own ſubjects, after he had reigued only 
three years. 


CORBRED II. the Twenty-firſt King. 


He was ſurnamed Galdus, and ſon to Corbred I. 
He aſcended the throne A. M. 4047, A. C. 70. 
He was a worthy and valiant king, and ſignalized 
himſelf greatly againſt the Romans ;—he reigued 


| thirty - tour years. 


LUCTACUS, the Twenty- fond King, 
Succeeded to his father Corbred II. A. M. 


4082, A. C. 111. He was a lecherous and bloody 


tyrant, and ſlain by his nobles 1 in the third year 
of his reign, 


MOGALDUS, the Ts third King. 


He was ſon to the ſiſter of Corbred II. and be- 


gan to reign A. M. 4085, A. C. 114. He was 
at firſt a virtuous and victorious prince ; but, at 
length, degenerating to tyranny, luſt, and cove- 
toulneſs, he was flain by his nobles 1n the thirty- 
ſixth year of his reign. 


CONAR US, the Twenty-fourth King, 


| Succeeded to his father Mogaldus, A. M. 4121, 


K. 150, Being a libidinous tyrant, he was 
thrown into priſon by his nobles; where he died 


in the fourteenth year of his reign: Argadus being 


E T H O- 


made governor. 
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 ETHODIUS 1. the Twenty-fourth King. 
He was ſon to the fiſter of Mogaldus; and be- 


gan his reign, A. M. 1435, A. C. 154. He was 
a good prince; but was flain by an Iriſh harper 


in the thirty-third year of his reign. 


SATRAEL, the Twenty-ſixth King, 


Succeeded to his brother Ethodius. I. A. M. 
4168, A. C. 197. He was a cruel tyrant, and 


lain by his courtiers in the fourth year of his 


reign. 
DONA L D I. the Twenty-feventh King. 
He was the firfl Chriſtian king of Scotland, and 


ſucceeded to his brother Satrael A. M. 4172, 
A. C. 201. He was a good and religious king, 


and the firſt who coined gold or filver money in 


Scotland, He reigned leventeen years. 
ETHODIUS 1I. the Twenty-eighth King, 
| Succeeded to the throne A.M, 1490, A, C. 


219. He was an urwiſe baſe-minded. king, 
governed by his nobles; his guards flew him in 


- the ſixteench year of his reign, 


ATHI R CO, the Twenty-ninth King, 
Was the ſucceſſor of his father Ethodius II. 


A. M. 4206, A. C. 235. He was at firſt a valiant 
prince; but having degenerated and become vi- 
cious, and being puriued by his nobles for his 
wicked lite, flew himſelf in the twelfth year of 
his reign. © 


NATH As 


NaTHALOCUs. FinDoOCHUs, Sc. 37 


 *NATHALOCUS, the Thiriieth King. 
| He was ſon to the brother of Athireo, and 
began to reign A. M. 4218, A. C. 247. 
was a cruel tyrant, ſlain by his nobles, and after- 


Wards caſt into a-privy, when he ha 


years. 


d reigned 


FINDOCHUS, the Thirty-firſt King, 


He 


ten 


Began his reign A. M. 4229, A. C. 258. He 
was a good and valiant king ; but was nevertheleſs 
ſlain by feigned hunters, at the infhgation'of his 
brother Donald, lord of the ifles, in the eleventh 


year of his reign., 


DONALD UI. the Thirty-ſecond King, 
Succeeded to his brother Findochus, A. M. 


4239, A. C. 269, He was a good prince; but, 


being overcome in battle and wounded, died of 
grief in the firſt year of his reign. 


"DONALD III. the Thirty-third King. 


He was lord of the Iſles, and brother to Fin« 
dochus. Began. his reign A. M. 4240, A. C. 


270. He was a crue] tyrant, and flain by his 


ſucceſſor in the twelſth year of his reign, 


CRATHALINTHUS, the Thicty-fourth King, 
Was the ſon of Findochus; and began to reign 
A. M. 4252, A. C. 282. He was a valiant and 
godly king ; having purged the land of the 


Druidiſh ſuperſtition, and planted Chriſtianity : 


he reigned twenty-three years. Conſtantine the 


Great was ſaid to have be 


his time. 
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FINCORMACHUS, the Thirty-fifth King. 


He was ſon to the. brother of Crathilinthus's 
father, and began to ;reign A. M. 4276, A. C. 
304. He was a valiant and godly. prince, and 
promoted Chriſtianity in Scotland, He reigned 
forty-lix years. f | 


ROMACHUS, the Thirty-ſixth King, 


Woas brother's ſon to Crathilinthus, and began 
his reign, A. M. 422g, A. C. 351. He being a 
a cruel prince, was flain by his nobles, who be- 
headed him, after a reign of two years. 


ANGUSIANUS, the Thirty-ſeventh King. 


He was alſo brother's ſon to Crathilinthus, and 
ſucceeded to Romachus, A. M. 4326, A. C. 354. 
He was a good king, and ſlain in battle by the 
Pitts, after he bad reigned two years. 


| FETHELMACHUS, the Thirty-eighth King, 


Was another brother's fon of Crathilinthus, 
and began his reign A. M. 4329, A. C. 337. 
He was a valiant king; overcame the Pitts, and 
ſlew their king; but was afterwards betrayed to 
them by a harper, who flew him in his own 
chamber, in the third year of his reign. 


EUGENIUS, the Thirty-ninth King. 


He was the ſon of Fincormachus, and began 
his reign A. C. 360. He was a valiant, juſt, 
and good king. The Pitts and Romans flew him 
in battle in the third year of his reign. At this 
time, the whole Scots nation was expelled the 
iſle by the above-mentioned invaders, and re- 
mained in exile about forty-four years. 5 
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Edward the firſt of England, having, in the 
fourteenth century, deſtroyed the records of 


Scotland, has left little elle to be tranſmitted of 


the above-mentioned kings, nor of thoſe who 
filled the throne till near that æra, than that they 
lived and died. However, as we think it pro- 
per the whole ſhould be mentioned, as well for 
the ſake of method, as to preſerve chronology, 
which is eſſential to hiflory, we have carefully 
collected the following information, which, toge- 
ther with the foregoing, we preſume, will be found 
to be the moſt accurate account that is recorded 
concerning the hiſtory, from the firſt eſtabliſhment 
of monarchy in Scotland. _ 


FERGUS II. the Fortieth King. 


His rank or dignity, before he aſcended the 
throne, 403, 1s uncertain ; but 1t 1s pretty plain 
he was a native of Scotland. He greatly harraſſed 
the Britons, till, in 418, they called the Romans 
to their aſſiſtance; his army was then defeated 
in a pitched battle, and he himſelf ſlain, | 


EUGENE II. the Forty-firſt King, 


Eugene ſucceeded him, and followed his ſteps. 


The Romans were very ſoon called home, fo 
that the Britons, unable of themſelves to ſtand 
againſt him, ſued for peace; which was offered 


them on the following conditions: © 1ſt. That 


* the Britons receive no aſſiſtanee from any foreign 
power; and if any of them ſhould voluntarily 
* viſit them, that they oppole their progreſs. 2d. 
« That, without the concurrence of the Scots, the 
„ Britons ſhall neither make war nor peace. gd. 


L That the river Humber be the boundary of their 


« kingdom. 
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„ kingdom. And 4thly. That they pay down a. 
certain ſum for the uſe of the Scots ſoldiers, 
which, as a fine, ſhould be continued annually.” - | 
For the performance of theſe articles, two hoſt- 3 
ages were demanded ;' but the Britons not chu- N 
ſing to ſubmit to them, invited over the Saxons, 
by whoſe aid they routed the Scots at Grantham, 
in Lincolnſhire ; and Eugene was drowned in. 


the river Humber. | F 
A ON CARD... the Forty-ſecond King. 7 


In 452, Dongard, Eugene's brother and ſucceſſor, 
made peace, and continued on good terms with 5 
them till his death, which happened in 437, in þ 
the fame year. | 


| CONSTANTINE, the Forty-third King. 


Conſtantine, who was another brother of Eu- ; 
gene's, next filled the throne; of whom different 
- writers give the moſt oppoſite characters. He 
lived till 479, when his place was ſupplied by 
his nephew + 


CONGAL, the Forty-fourth King. 


Congal, though in the main a peaceable 
prince, had, ſome ſay, ſeveral ſkirmiſhes with 
the Saxons. _ on | 

\G ORAN, the Forty. fifth King. 
2 In 501, Congal was ſucceeded by his brother 
Goran, who, ſwerving from the principles of 
Juſtice with which he began' his reign, was, to- 
' gether with one Toncet, his iniquitous juſticiary, 
put to death, | e | 


EUGENE III. 
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: 
* 4 


EUGENE III. the Forty-ſixth King. 


Eugene III. ſucceeded his uncle Goran in 335. 
He afliſted the famous king Arthur againſt the 
Saxons, till the end of his reign in 558. 


CONVAL, the Forty-ſeventh King. 


Conval, brother and ſucceſſor to Eugene, con- 
tinued the alliance; and another brother, 


XINNAT EL, the Forty. eighth King, 


Mounted the throne, but being conſumptive, 
OT only a year. 


AID AN, the Forty-ninth King. oy, 
Aidan, the ſon of Goran, being in g69 king, 


cleared the province of Galloway of many bands 
of robbers that infeſted it: after which, he grew 
jealous of the power of Ethelfred, king of the 
Northumbrians, and invaded his territories ; but 
received at laſt ſuch a mortifying defeat, thay, 
on his return home, he is ſaid to have died of 
grief. Some authors affirm, that the city of Edin- 
burgh is indebted to this monarch: for wer origin 
1 0 name. | 1 A 


Py 


aid K EN ET! I. 'the Viſieds King, 


" Keneth, Conval's ſon, ſucceeded, who reigns 


ing but twelve months, the crown next came to 
Aidan n,, in 


EU GENE III. FE mod King, 


Who enjoyed it eaceably f1 ſixteen years. It 
then . on his edel ſon, | 


Np unc 


— 
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FE RC HARD, the Fifty-ſecond King. 
Who deſtroyed himſelf in a dungeon, to 
which he was confined by his ſubjects, on ac- 
count of his vicious life. | 


DONALD, the Fifty-third King, 


Was the brother of Ferchard, who ſat next on 
the throne, in 632, which, on his death in 646. 
was filled by Donald's nephew 


ERC HARD II. the Fiſty-ſourth King, 


Who died after a quiet reign of eighteen 
years, reſulting from his good management, ac- 
cording to ſome; though others brand him as a, 
„„ / ON HhgtT. 
EIS CIBE UB YER OHbkY . 
MALDUIN, the Fiſty-fifth King. 0 
In 664, Malduin, the ſon of Donald; ſuc- 
ceeded; he was a prince of great virtue. He 
quelled an inſurrection in the ſhires-of Argyle 
and Lenox, which had ariſen in the beginning of 
his reign; the remainder of which, being in per- 
fe& peace at home and abroad, he ſpent in acts 
of piety: nevertheleſs, his queen, it is ſaid, in a 
fit of jealouſy, had him murdered; for which 
fact ſhe and many of her accomplices were 
burnt, 044 ap pes FOE JGTELO DST 

EUGENE V. the Fiſty-ſixth King. 

We find on the throne in 684, Malduin's nephew, 
Eugene V. who defeated the Saxons that had de- 
ſigned to invade Sy For ; che reigned five 
years, and was then ſucceeded, in 680, by Ferch- 


ard's fon, 


i EUGENE VI. 


* 
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EUGENE VI. the. Fifty-ſeventh King, 


Who died in 697, leaving his crown to his 
nephew | | 


AMBERKELETH, the Fifty-eighth King, 


Who was killed by an arrow in the ſecond 
year of his reign, as he was eaſing himſelf in a 
wood, His brother, | | 


EUGENE VII. the Fifty-ninth King, 


Then mounting the throne, concluded a ſo— 
lemn treaty with the Pitts, with whom his an- 
ceſtors had been at variance for more than a 
century. In order to ratiily it, he married Spon— 
dona, the daughter of Garnard, king of that na- 
tion. Spondona was fhorily afterwards mur— 
dered in her bed by two mon, who miſtook her 
for the king, againſt whoſe life they had con- 


ſpired, for having put to death their father, 


Eugene himſelf, being ſuſpected guilty of the 
fact, was ordered by his own, as well as by the 


Pictiſh nobility, to appear at their aſſembly, and 


take his trial; before which time, the aſlaſhns 
being apprehended, they abſolved the king by a 


public confeſſion. Eugene was fo nettled at this 
indignity, that he could ſcarcely be prevailed on 
to avoid an open rupture with the perſons who 
bad accuſed him. He had nothing after this to 
diſturb the peace of his reign, which terminated 
in 715 5 7 7 
MURD AC, the Sixtieth King. 
Murdac, the ſon of Amberkeleth, ſucceeded 
Eugene VI. in 713. He was a pious prince, and 
repaired the churches and monaſteries which had 
been 
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been injured by war: he died in 730, when the 
crown was worn by 


ET FIN, the Sixty-firſt King. 


Etfin, the bop of Eugene VI. in 70, is ſaid 


to have been an excellent monarch; towards the 
latter end of his reign, growing unſit for ſtate 
affairs, he appointed four of his nobility as re- 
gents, who abuled their truſt and power, as has 


ſince but too often happened, firiving only to 


enrich themſelves. The good old king died of 
.griet in 761, on being unable to ſilence the cla- 
mours of his ſubjects, by removing theſe ob- 
noxious miniſters, | 


| E UGENE VIII. the Sixty-ſecond King. | 


Eugene VIII. the fon of Murdac, acceding to 
the throne, called the late regents to account; 
one of whom he put to death, and inflicted heavy 
.fines on the others. But reclining in the arms 
:of peace, afterwards gave a looſe to his irregular 
paſſions, and growing at laſt infinitely worſe than 
'the regents had been, was deiervedly put to deaih* 


£4 FERGUS UI. the Sixty-third King, 


The ſon of Etfin, being next in ſucceſſion, 


accordingly became king Fergus III. Proving 


very libidinous, he fell a ſacrifice to the jealous 
reſentment of his queen; who, whillt many per- 


ſons, ſuſpected to have been guilty of the mur- 


der were in torture, confeſſed the deed, and 


immediately ſlabbed herſelf. 4 


: * 
4 
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SELVAC. AchAlus. CONVAL. 43 0 | 
 SELVAC, the Sixty-fourth King. 


Selvac, the ſon of Eugene VIII. then aſcended 
the throne, and proved both wife and juſt, In 
the third year of his reign, one Donald Bane, 
who called himſelf lord of the les, committed 
depredations in Cantire and Lorn ; Selvac ſent 
a body of forces againſt him, which put him and 
all his followers to the ſword. Soon after this, 
Gelcolm, ſon of Donald, made an inſurrection 
in Galloway ; but being taken with his principal 
followers, their puniſhment put a ſtop to further 
miſchief : this king died of the gout in 787, 
and was ſucceeded by 


ACHAIUS, the Sixty-fifch King, 


"And ſon of Etfin. The Iriſh, upon his ac- 
ceſſion, made a deſcent on Cantire; but the 
inhabitants ſoon expelled them: Suffering the 
loſs of many ſhips in their voyage. home, and 
fearing that the Scots would pay them a viſit 
in their turn, ambaſſadors were ſent from that 
nation to adjuſt matters with Achaius, who ac- 
cordingly concluded a very ſatisfactory treaty. 
It is reported that Charlemaigne entered into the 
moſt friendly alliance with this king, and that 
they aſſiſted each other with troops. Achaius 
likewiſe, at Charles's deſire, ſent over to him 
many men of the beſt learning. His preceptor 
Alcuin being a Scotſman, not a little contribu- 
ted to improve the friendſhip between theſe 
monarchs, whoſe ſucceſſors maintained the in- 
tercourſe for a ſeries of years. 


CONVA L. the Sixty-ſixth King. *: 


Aſter a reign of thirty-two years in peace, and 
with the greateſt reputation, Achaius was fſuc- 
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ceeded by his nephew Conval in 819, who dy- 


ing in five years, the throne was then filled by 
DUN GAL, the Sixty-ſeventh King, 


The ſon of Selvac, in 824, though not till 
after a ſlight oppoſition from ſome of his 
ſubjefts, who endeavoured to bring in Alpin, 
ſon of Achaius: he appears rather to have de- 
fired the Pi&tiſh throne, which was then vacant ; 
but the Pitts preſ-rred one of their own noble- 
men. Alpin conſidering this preference as a 
great affront, Dungal generouſly engaged io force 
the Pitts to elect him, and marched at the head 
of a large army for that purpole; but being 
drowned in croſſing the river Spey, 


ALPIN, theSixty-eighth King, 


Became king of Scotland in 831, and, ſtill 
graſping at the PiQiſh throne, marched onward. 
The Pitts hearing his intentions, ſent offers of 
peace; but Alpin refuſing every ſubmiſſion but 
an abſolute ſurrender of the crown, they pre- 
pared to give him battle. Before the engage- 
ment, Brudus, the Pictiſh king, ordered every 
attendant, man or woman, to mount on horſe. 
back; and while both armies were hercely en- 
gaged, theſe appearing as he had commanded 
them, ſtruck ſuch a panic into the Scois, who 
conſidering them as a reinforcement of regular 


troops, and turning tail, they were ſlaughtered 


like ſheep. Alpin and the chief of his nobility 


were taken priſoners; the latter they put to 


death before they quitted the held ; and at their 
return home, as they reuſed the greateſt ranſom 
for him, the king was beheaded at a place now 
called Pitalpy. 


KENETH II. 
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KEN ETH II. „ 


K EN ET H II. the Sixty-ninth King. 

Keneth II. the ſon of Alpin, ſucceeding in 
834, and being ſtrongly. bent on revenging his 
father's murder, is ſaid to bave influenced his 
nobility (who ſeemed rather averſe to the feud) 
by the following contrivance : A perſon, dreſſed 
in fiſh ſkins, entered the hall wherein they ſlept 
after a feaſt the king had given them, and with 
a long tube thundered in scheir ears the moſt 
dreadful threatenings if they did not revenge the 
death of Alpin. The luminous appearance 


which this man made, joined to the king's ſo- 


lemn declaration of having alſo been viſited b 
ſuch an apparition, made them conclude him to 
be an angel ſent on the occaſion; they therefore 


inſtantly concurred with Keneth's meaſures, . 


who, muſtering all his forces, determined to ex- 
terminate the whole race of Pitts: he infuſed a 
ſtrong ſpirit of revenge into all his army, by 
giving “ The death of Alpin“ as the watch- 
word, - When they joined battle with the Pitts, 
being victorious, they ſpared neither age nor 
ſex. Drunken, in order to ſtop their progreſs, 
offered half his kingdom; but Keneth declaring 
for all or none, the Pictiſh king united his 
ſtrength and hazarded another battle; in which 
being lain, and his whole army either put to the 


ſword, or drowned in the Tay, every Piftiſh 
ſettlement immediately ſurrendered to Keneth, 


who thereupon ſtiled himfelf king of the Pitts as 
well as the Scots, and was properly the firſt mo. 
narch of Scotland. After this conqueſt, by 
which the name of PiQs was for the moſt part 
"abſorbed, in the general one of Scots, Keneth 
Tat down contented ; 'and having made many ex- 
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cellent laws, his glorious reign terminated in the 
year 854, He was ſucceeded by his. brother 


1 O NAL D V. the Seventieth King. 


Againſt whom ſome of the Picts revolting, 
they were, ſubdued by others more loyat: he 
rei * after this in great ae and in 

8:58, his nephew, A 


CONSTANTINE V. ihe Seventy- fiſl king. 


Mounting the throne, the diſaſſected Pits went 
over to Denmark, and invited the Danes to join 
with them in the recovery of their kingdom. 
They accordingly. readily came over, and, land- 
ing in Fife, committed many cruelties. The 
king, being appriſed of this, marched againſt 
them with the beſt army he could then collect; 
but as there were many Pitts therein, who in the 
heat of battle joined the Danes, the Scots were 


totally routed ; Conſtantine himſelf being taken 


riſoner, was nd to a cave by the lea ſide 
and chere beheaded. | 


E T H, the Scene deren King. 
His brother, ſurnamed Swiftfoot, was then 


declared king, but pulillanimouſly ſuffering the 


Danes to ravage the 9 with i impunity, his 
nobility, at the end of his firſt year's reign, put 


him to death, and in his ſtead, proclaimed Gre- 


gory, the ſon of Dongal, in 875. 
GREGORY, the Seventy-third King. 


- Immediately on his acceſſion, Gregory march- 
ed againſt the Danes and Pits, whom he drove 
from Fiſe into Northumberland: they had, how- 
ever, thrown E garriſon, into Berwick, which 

having 


* 


DON AL D VI. 49 {| | 


having ſubdued, he puts the Danes to the ſword; bl | 
and, making priſoners of the Pitts, paſſed the Wl 
winter in that province. Alfred the. Great, of 1 


England, being charmed with the martial ſpirit of | 
Gregory, proffered an alliance for the ſecurity of 1 
| both nations. This was no ſooner agreed on, T9 
than Gregory, hearing that the kingdom of Ire- Wt 
land was uſurped by two noblemen, determined 1 
” to go over and ſettle on the throne Donach, the 

= minor king, who was his couſin. The uſurpers, 

who had before been at variance, now joined we 
their forces, and prepared to diſpute his landing: 4390 
= their efforts, however, proving ineffectual, Gre. | 


ory drove them before him, till Brian being {0 
killed, Corneil retreated to Dublin, where re— 4 677 
ceiving a reinforcement, he gave Gregory battle, Tk 
but was defeated and ſlain. Gregory, upon this. 
declared himſelf guardian to young Donach, ap- 1288 


pointed a regency, left many of his troops in 
garriſon, and then returned home; but when 
Donach came of age, he exchanged the hoſtages 
he had received from the Iriſh in token of fide. 
lity, for the troops which he had left behind him 
in that country. This monarch, juſtly ſurnamed 
Great, after having built the city of Aberdeen, 
died in the (caſtle of Dundee, in the year 892. 
To Gregory ſucceeded, in 892. 


DONALD VI. the Seventy-fourth King. 


He was the ſon of Conſtantine, proved a pacific 
prince, and governed with prudence and juſtice : 
he died in 903, when Conſtantine, Eth Swiftfoot's 
lon, next accede l. | ” 
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CONSTANTINE III. the Seventy-fifth 
King. 


This monarch began his reign by making an 
alliance with the Danes. He then ſettled the 
county of Cumberland on Malcolm, the late 
king's fon; and in the tenth year of his reign, 
made a law that every future heir apparent of 
the kingdom, ſhould be made prince of it. 
Athelſtan, the natural-ſon of Edward (to whom 
Engliſh hiſtorians affirm, though Scots writers 
deny, that Conſtantine paid homage) ſucceeding 
to the crown of England, and conſidering Cum- 


berland as part ot it, made the neceſſary de- 


mand on Malcolm. The prince, refuſing to give 


up Cumberland, was obliged to take the field in 


It's defence. He was ſupported by the Danes and 
Scots; and Anluf, an Iriſh prince, who was ſon- 
in-law to Conſtantine, cameover to their aſſiſtance. 
Theſe united powers were attacked by Athelſtan, 
who; after a fterce and obſlinate battle, gained a 
complete victory. Conſtantine died in the Cul- 
dee monaſtery of St. Andrew's, in 943, having 
reſigned his crown, in 938, to | 


MALCOLM, the Seventy-ſixth King. 


He culwated peace; till, having by his great 
care, ſoon recovered the iormer condition of his 
kingdom, he became ally to Edmund of Eng- 
land; that monarch having previouſly reſtored 
Cumberland. Some add, that, in conſideration 
of this grant, Malcolm agreed to attend the Eng- 
liſh king at all his feſtivals and parliaments. 
Malcolm, having aſſiſted the Engliſh in taking 
Northumberland, returned home; and being ſe— 
vere in the adminiſtration of juſtice, was mur- 

| dered 
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dered by ſome villains at Ulrine, in che county 
of Murray, after reigning upwards of eight 
years. | 


» 


INDUF F, the Seventy-ſeventh King, 


The ſon of Conſtantine, acceded to the crown 
on Malcolm's aſſaſſination. The Scots are ſaid 
to have recovered, under this king, the city of 
Edinburgh, which ſome affirm to have been al- 
ternately poſſeſſed by the Danes and Saxons, 
Induff, dying in the year 961, was ſucceeded by 


DUFF, the Seventy-eighth King, 


"" The ſon of Malcolm; he proved a virtuous 
rince, and was particularly careful to ſuppreſs 
robberies. As the reign of this king was barren 
of events, Buchanan has ſupplied that defect 


from his own fancy. He tells a ſtory, that ſome 


perſons ſaw a waxen image of king Duff on a 
{pit, before a large fire raiſed by witches, who 
reported that Duff's body ſhould really melt like 
that wax ; which this hiſtorian ſays did literally 
happen, though he does not enforce the belief 


as authentic. Duff dying in 9635, the crown de-“ 


volved on 
CULEN, the Seventy-ninth King. 


He was the ſon of Induff; and proving a moſt 
execrable monſter, his kingdom, from his bad ex- 
ample, became the ſeat of fraud and rapine. This 


brute having raviſhed the daughter of Cadard, 
thane of Fife, the father ſoon alter diſpatched him. 


KENETH, the Eghtieth King. 


He was the ſon of Malcolm; and aſcendir 


the throne in 970, by his wiſdom and conducs 
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eſtabliſhed good order and government. Matters 
were ſcarcely ſettled to his ſatisfaction, before a 


_ conſiderable fleet of Danes paid him a very un- 


welcome viſit, Keneth collecting his forces, 
and conjuring them, as they valued their lives 
and liberties, to Rand boldly againſt theſe ene- 
mies, who, he told them, were allo foes to ho- 
nour, ruth, and juſtice, promiſed a conſiderable 
reward for every Daniſh head ; notwithſtanding 
which, it ſeems, that, in the battle, the Scots 
were ſeized with a ſudden panic, and were flying 
with the greateſt precipitation, till a yeoman of 
the name of Hay, and his two ſons, ſtopt their 
inglorious countrymen at a narrow pals; and, 
partly by threats and blows, having made an halt, 
perſuaded them to face the enemy. Hay and his 
ſons then, armed only with the yokes which they 
had juſt uſed at plough, leading the van, gave 
the Danes a total overthrow. After the battle, 
the king gave Hay the barony of Errol, as a re- 
ward for his ſignal ſervices. Peace now ſucceed- 
ing the late vitiory, Keneth began to conſider of 
his ſon's ſucceſſion; and to that end, having 
cauſed to be affaſſinated the perſon whom his 
people had wade prince of Cumberland, he re- 
pealed the old law, which made the crown de- 


volve on the uncle: brother, or nephew, rather. 


than on the fon of a king, eſpecially it a minor, 
But notwithſtanding his care, he was ſucceeded, 
on bis death in 904, by 


CONST ANTINE IV. the Eighty-firſt King 
Son of Culen. He, by the aſſiſtance of friends, 


ot the crown in ſpite of the late act in favour 8 
M.Akcolm, Kc neth's ſon, who was obliged to fly 


tor Bs life; till. being afterwards alfted by K. 
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of Scotland in 1004. 


GRIM, 53 


feated and ſlain, in 996. 
G RIM, the Eighty-ſecond King. 


The throne being now vacant on the death of 
Conſtantine IV. Grim, grandſon to king Duft, 


inſiſting on his right to the throne by the old 


law, accordingly acceded to it; fo that Malcolm 
was again diſappointed. War would in all pro— 
bability have therefore raged afreſh, if the good 
biſhop Tothad had not undertaken to accommo- 
date matters: the following conditions, drawn 
up by him, were mutually agreed to, That 
Grim enjoy the crown during his life; that it 


then revert to Malcolm; and after his death, to- 


« the next of kin: that in conſideration of Grim's 
© preſent enjoyment of the crown, all the lands 
„ between the Forth and Tweed, and the Forth 
and Ciyde, be in the mean time granted to Mal- 
„ colm,” The crown being thus ſecured to Grim 
for his life, he grew ſo tyrannical, that the peo- 


ple began to viſh they had choſen Malcolm; 


and accordingly applying to him tor redreſs, he 


raiſed a large army, and encountering as great a 


one which Grim, notwithſtanding his behaviour, 


was ſtill maſter of, he routed his forces; and the 
king being lain, Malcolm aſcended the throne 

The affairs of the church next demand our 
conſideration. It is no eaſy matter to de- 
termine when Scotland received the firſt light of 
Chriſtianity. Eaſtern miſſionaries are ſaid to have 
made many converts there in the third century. 
In the ſixth century flouriſhed the famous Co- 
lumba, who crowned king Aidan, and founded 
the celebrated abbey at Iona, He was a divine, 
a poet, and an hiftorian. In the firſt charatter, 
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he 1s ſaid to have uſed ſo much auſterity and 
maceration (the cardinal virtues of thoſe ſuper- 
ſli:ious times) that he reduced himſelf to almoſt 
a ſkeleton; he died at an advanced age in 603. 
The Scots and Enyliſh were reconciled with 
reſpect to the time or the celebration of Eaſter, 
by biſhop Adamnan, a Jearned and worthy pre- 


late, who ſucceeded Colman. He likewiſe pro- 


cured the marriage of Spondona, the daughter of 
the Pictiſh King; and by this att, and many other 
good offices, he very much conciliated the allec- 
tions of the Scots and Pitts. In 697, Boniface, 
archbithop of Mentz, came into Scotland; and it 
is faid, was offered the crown, which he refuſed. 
He built a church near Angus, at Telin, and at 
Reſtnoth ; ſettling at laſt at Roſmarky, where, 
after having built a church, he died. Prince 
Fiacre, nephew to king Aidan, went about this 
time over to France, where many churches are 
dedicated to his memory, and there ſequeſtered 
himſelf in a cave, which no intreaties could pre- 
vail with him to quit. 

There were no biſhops of St. Andrew's till 
870; that ſee, which includes the counties of 
Fs, Lothian, Merſe, Sterling, Angus, and 
Mearns, was then given to Adrian, who ſhortly 
after was killed by the Danes in the iſle of May; 
a that time they had a regular ſucceſſion ; be- 

firſt elected in Scotland, and then ſent over 
10 Rome for confirmation. It was eretted into 
an archbiſhoprick by Pope Sextus IV. in 1472; 
the poſleſlor was declared primate of Scotland, 
and the revenues at the reformation amounted in 
Scots money, to £2904 175. 2d. which is about 
{250 ſterling. laſgow, is ſaid to have been 
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ander VI. erected that likewiſe into an arch- 


biſhoprick in 1494; and at the reformation, it's 
revenues appeared to be 4987 8s. 7d. beſides 
meal, malt, and ſalmon. It is not certain 
whether the biſhoprick of Galloway or of Ork- 
ney is the more ancient; however, it is agreed 
that both were eſtabliſhed in the ſixth century; 
the revenues of the former were found, at the 
reformation, to be worth 1137 11s. 6d. in 
money; the latter only Z 251 2s. 6d. excluſive 


of butter, oil, wax, wood, fleſh, and poultry. 


Scotland, on the firſt planting of religion there, 
is ſaid o have been very prolific of men of 


learning and character: among whom Rabanus 


Maurus and Maidulphus, the former of whom 
wrote expoſitions on the whole ſcriptures, and 


the latter a number of excellent tracts (all now 
loſt to us). were unanimouſly celebrated : they 
both died at the cloſe of the eighth century; 
and in the following, the no leſs famous Joannes 


Erigena. | 
MALCOLM II. the Eighty-third King. 
The right which the father of Malcolm Il. and a 

majority of his nobility, might have to make him 

heir to the crown, and thereby eſtabliſh for the 
future a lineal ſucceſſion, not being ſufficient] 

clear to him, he would not mount the throne till 
they were nearly unanimous that it was legal. 

He then ſuffered himſelf to be crowned; and 

having forgiven every one that had taken up arms 

under Grim, whoſe body he ordered to be buried 
with his anceſtors, he made his grandſon Duncan 
his heir, and accordingly prince of Cumberland ; 
deſpairing, as he was then in years, of having any 
male iſſue. He was particularly careful to preferve 
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peace with England; but Ethelred, by his cruel 
maſlacre of the Danes, having excited Swein their 


king to revenge it, that monarch, who was father 


to Canute the great, becoming maſter of England, 
determined alſo to invade Scotland. He accord- 
ingly equipped a fleet, and landed near Murray ; 
where he defeated ſome troops, which Malcolm 
had haſtily collected to flop his progreſs. Fluſhed 
with this fucce!s, he conſidered the kingdom as 
already ſubdued; but Malcolm having multered 
all the troops in his power, reſolved to decide the 
fate of his kingdom by one general battle. The 
Scots fought for every thing ſacred and valuable; 
they charged, therefore, with ſuch determined reſo- 
lution, that, though victory ſeemed often againſt 
them, the Danes, after a moſt terrible carnage, 
were routed. Carnus, their general, was ſlain inthe 
purſuit by Keith, e e e who com- 


Officer, however, diſputing the honour with him, 
it was decided, as uſual in thoſe days, after the 


battle, by ſingle combat. Keith getting the better, 


the king dipped his finger in the officer's blood, 
and made three marks on the conqueror's ſhield, 


ſaying at the ſame time, VERITAS VINCIT; 


and hence aroſe the arms and motto of his de- 
ſcendants. After this ſignal victory, it is reported 
that Malcolm, in gratitude, divided moſt of his 
lands amongſt his ſoldiers, reſerving for himſelf 
litile elſe than the Muſehill of Scone. | 
Not long after, another army from Swein, 
under the command of his ſon Canute, landed 
in Scotland. Over this attempt, we learn, that 
Malcolm was ſufficiently victorious to make the 


ſollowing peace: That the Danes ſhould leave 


„Scotland, on condition that the Scots would not 
8 « afjilt 
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till the acceſſion of Canute to the Engliſh throne, 


when Duncan, refuſing to pac, homage for 
his principality of Cumberland, cor dering him- 


ſelf as bound only to the CONS, and Canute, 
preparing to compel him, Malcolm marched to 
his grandſon's aſſiſtance ; but before the two 
armies engaged, Duncan, by the advice of his 
clergy, agreed to the demand. 

Notwithſtanding the generoſity of Malcolm, 
a few eſtill remained who were the friends of his 


predeceſſor Grim. Theſe, it was faid, ſought 


only for a convenient opportunity to diſpaich 
Malcolm; which they effected when the good 
king, now eighty years of age, was at che caſtle 
of Glamis. But after the aſſaſlins had perpe- 
trated the deed, propoſing to eſcape by going 
over Forfar fake, which was then frozen, the 
ice gave way, and they were all drowned. Mal- 
colm, thus barbarouſly murdered, was doubtleſs 
one of the greateſt princes that ever ſwayed the 
Scots ſcepter; and ſome hiſtorians have highly 
commended him for his legiſlative capacity and. 
talents. | 


DUNCAN I. the Eighty-fourth King. 

Duncan I. grandſon of the former prince, 
fucceeded to the throne in 1034. His lenity in 
government ſeems to have given birth to a re- 


bellion, raiſed by one Macdowel; againſt whom 
Banquo, thane of Lochabar, and Macbeth, the 


king's couſin, being ſent with troops, he and his 
clan were deſtroyed. On their return, they 


found the Danes, under the command of Swein, 

Canute's brother, invading the kingdom: chey 

therefore ſpeedily Joined the forces which Dun. 
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can himſelf had raiſed and headed; and the 
Danes being with ſome difficulty routed, re- 
paired to the. 'ſhips, ſet ſail, and never after- 
wards viſited Scotland. Pence being now eſta- 
bliſhed, Duncan endeavoured to reform his king- 


dom; while Macbeth, who was become very 


popular, aſpired to the crown, Macbeth was at 


the head of a flrong party, who favoured the 


old eſtabliſhment; and being nephew to the 
king, imagined that if he were dead, he could 
eaſily obtain the crown. Accordingly, he deter- 
mined to ſacrifice his uncle; and his wife, being 
privy to the deſign, urged him to a ſpeedy exe- 
cution of it. He therefore murdered Duncan at 
Inverneſs, where he was on a yearly circuit, 


which he uſed to take round his dominions, in 


order to adjuſt the quarrels of his ſubjects, and 


redreſs their grievances. 


MACBETH, the Eighty-fifth King. 


In 1040, Macheth was crowned at Scone, 
and acknowledged as king of Scotland. But 


- Duncan's two ſons, Malcolm and Donald, ſur- 


named Bane (or the Fair) who had cluded the 
ſnares he had laid for them, gave him great un- 
ealineſs, Malcolm, the lawful heir, had fled 
into England, and his brother into the Ebrides 


or Weſtern Ines, where he ſuſpetted they were 


forming {chemes to dethrone him. This thought, 
added to the checks of that upright arbiter Con- 
clence, made him ſuſpicious and cruel. Banquo, 
the very man who had aſſiſted him in attaining 
the crown, he treacherouſly put to death, His 


ſon Fleance eſcaping, alarmed the nobility ; ſo 


that moſt of them retired to their reſpective 


ecaſtles. On this behaviour of his nobles, finding 
1 | himſelf 
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kimſelf ſuſpected, he ad to open tyranny, 
Macduff, thane of Fife, a man of power, was. 
thought to be attached to Malcolm, the king's 
ſon ; Macbeth therefore devoted him to deſtruc- 
fioh; and inhumanly put to death his wile, his. 
children, and his ſervants. Macduff having 
eſcaped, ſoon - after reached England, Where 
meeting prince Malcolm, he propoſed that he 
ſhould aſk aſliſtance of the Engliſh. to regain his 
throne. King Edward furniſhed him with 10,000, 
men, with which, under the command of Sibard, 
prince of Northumberland, his mother's. father, 
they entered. Scotland. Macbeth, through his. 
crueltres, having now only a few mercenaries to. 
ſtand by him, rgtreated to the caſtle of Dun- 
finan, from which, on the approach of Malcolm, 
he fled ; but being purſued, he was overtaken 
and Killed by the injured Macduff. Thus fell 
Macbeth, in the year 1056; according to Buch- 


anan, he was ten years a good king, and during 


leren, a moſt inhuman ty rant. 


MALCOLM III. the Eighty-ſixth King. 


In the year 1057, Malcolm, ſurnamed Can« 
more, i. e. Greathead, being thus, after a Jon 
exile, reſtored to his country, was declared king; 
though not til! Macbeth's ſon, Lulach, whom a 
faction had ſet up to oppoſe him, was defeated 
and flain, He began his reign with acts of gra- 
titude. To Macduff who had been ſo greatly 
inſtrumental towards his reſtoration, and to his 


poſterity, he gave the privilege of crowning 
future kings, and the poſt of honour in all their 


royal armies. He next reinſtated thoſe who had 


been deprived of their. eſtates by Macbeth. In 


rhelg and other liberal actions he was engaged. 
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when William the Conqueror having reduced 
England, Edgar Atheling, the laſt male branch 
of the Saxon line, giving. up all hopes of ſuc- 
ceeding to the crown, on his return to Hun- 
gary, with his mother Agatha and his ſiſters Mar- 


garet and Chriſtiana, was, by ſtreſs of weather, 


driven into Scotland. Malcolm. treated them 
kindly; and becoming very ſoon enamoured with 
Margaret, he married her. William having in- 
telligence of the affair, and imagining that it 
would raiſe factions in favour of Edgar, demand» 
ed that Malcolm ſhould give him up ; which be- 
ing refuſed, William declared war with Scotland, 
Aſter many battles with various ſucceſs, a peace 
was concluded between the two kingdoms on the 


following terms: That Edgar ſhould renounce 


* all claim to the crown of England; no Engliſh 


* exiles be henceforth admitted into Scotland; and 


* that Malcolm ſhould do homage to William for 

part of his dominions;” for all Scotland, accord- 
ing to ſome hiſtorians. 

Soon after peace was proclaimed with England, 
a formidable. band of robbers infeſted the coun- 
ties of Lothian and Merſe, but were at laſt with 
difficulty extirpated. Malcolm now enjoying 
perfect tranquillity, began a reformation in his 


court, which was rather diſſolute; in this he was 


aſſiſted by his queen, a woman of great piety, 
virtue, and accompliſhments. 

Malcolm was the firſt who introduced Engliſh 
euſtoms, manners, language, and titles, into - 5 
land. He created Macduff, earl of Fife. the firſt 
who received that dignity; he alſo created 
barons, and gave thoſe nobles, who ſerved him 
in perſon or in the ſtate, their reſpective titles: 
for be fore his time, there were no other than 


knight 
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knight and thane. Walter, who, according to 


report, was Banquo's grandſon, and had ſuhdued 


the rebels in Lothian and Merſe, he created his 


high ſteward. And as furnames began now to- 
take place from the offices or lands which a man 


enjoyed, Stewart became the name of his family, 
which many of the kings of England and Scot- 
land afterwards bore. 1 4 | 
William Rufus about this time ſucceeded his 
father the Conqueror. Growing jealous of Ed- 
ar, to whom his father, on the peace with Scot- 
and, had granted eſtates in Normandy, he began 
to diſtreſs him; and as Malcolm took part with 
his brother, it occaſioned a war; Malcolm en- 
tered England, and having made a conſiderable 
booty, retired. Rufus, to repair his loſs, deter- 
mined to invade Scotland; and though he actually 
landed forces there, yet before any battle enſued, 
Malcolm and he came to an accommodation: 
% Edgar was to enjoy his eſtates; and. Malcolm, 
* on receiving yearly twelve gold marks, agreed to 
pay homage to Rufus for certain lands he held in 
„England.“ This treaty being often diſregarded 
by Rufus, Malcolm went in perſon to lim at 
Glouceſter, in order to ſettle it firmly. Rufus 
is here ſaid to have refuſed ſeeing him, and to 
have demanded ſuch extraordinary homage, that 


Malcolm, enraged at the inſult, levied forces, 


and beſieged the caſtle of Northumberland; in a 
ſally from which, on the 6th of June 1093, 
both he and his ſon were ſlain ; the former, ac- 
cording to Scots hiſtorians, by Mowbray, the 
governor of the caſtle, with a ſpear, on which, 
in token of ſubmiſſion, he tendered the keys; 
the latter in revenging the murder of his fa- 
ther.— Writers are univerſally agreed, that Mal- 
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colm, who reigned thirty-ſix years, was a prince 
of great abilities; and though his temper was 
natural ferocious, it was greatly ſoftened by the 
engaging one of his wife Margaret, who ſur- 
vived him but a few days. He had iffue ſix ſons 
and two daughters; Edward juſt mentioned, Ed- 
mund and Ethelred, who died in England, Ed- 
gar, Alexander, and David, who ſucceeded to the 
crown; Matilda, or Maud, afterwards queen of 
England, and Mary, counteſs of Bononia. 
DONALDBANE VII. the Eighty-ſeventh 
| | „King | 
Notwithſtanding the great pains Malcolm had 


taken to ſeitle the lineal ſucceſſion, Donaldbane, 


who during the reign of his brother had kept himſelf 


in the ifles, made his appearance after his death, 


at the head of a flrong party, in favour of the 


old collateral ſucceſſion. The late king, by his 


ſtrong attachment to his brother-in-law Edgar 


Atheling, and by ſettling eſtates on the exiles, 


who followed his fortune, had greatly diſobliged 
his nobility. Theſe, and other unpopular cir- 
cumſtances, joined to the minority, of his ſurvi- 
ving ſons, made it no very difficult matter for 
Donaldbane to oppoſe a law, not much revered 
for it's antiquity : fo that it is very probable he 
came to the crown without the aid of Magnus, 
the barefoot king of Norway ; though ſome have 
aſſerted that Magnus received the principality of 
the iſles for his aſſiſtance. Donald, however, 
was crowned at Scone; and immediately expel- 
led the foreigners who were his brother's favour- 
ites; before which, Edgar Atheling, hearing 
of Donald's proceedings, had his brothers chil- 


dren conveyed to the Engliſh court; where was 
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likewiſe one Dancan, a natural ſon, who. had 


long ſerved in Rufus's army, and was very much 
in favour. | 


DUNCAN II. the Eighty-eighth King. 


Rufus encouraged Duncan to diſpoſſeſs Donald; 
which, with the aſſiſtance of Engliſh troops, he 
accordingly performed. After which, in 1095, 
he claimed the crown himſelf, though the Scots 
thought he was acting in behalf of Malcolm's 
heir; but being then in no condition to refuſe 
him, they were obliged to comply. Soon after, 
Malpedir, ear] of Mearns, killed him, while he 
flept in the caſtle of Monteith, and then reſtored 
Donald, who had employed him. 10 

Edgar, the ſon of Malcolm, being now of age, 
and having by his uncle's intereſt obtained a ſuffi- 
cient number of Engliſh forces, entered Scotland 
at the head of them. Force ſeemed needleſs ; 
for the Scots, during the uſurpations, had been ſo 
greatly harraſſed, that they no ſooner beheld their 
prince, than they flocked to his ſtandard; and 
leaving Donald defenceleſs, he was taken and 
confined in priſon the remainder of his days, 


EDGAR, the Eighty-ninth King. 
In 1098, Edgar acceded to the throne of his 


father: and, as his people ſeemed to deſire peace, 


he therefore preſerved it; for nothing more re- 


markable happened in his reign than the marriage 5 


of his ſiſter Matilda to Henry I. of England. 
Wich reſpect to the affairs of the church in this 
century, nothing material occurred, except that 
Malcolm Cranmore, in the beginning of his 
reign, founded the biſhoprics of Murray and 
Caithneſs. The value of the former was, at the 
reformation, 


: 
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reformation, in money £1649 7s. 7d. of the 


latter 1288 198.; beſides oatmeal, ſheep, and 
3 The foundation of the cathedral at 
Durham is ſaid to have been laid by the ſaid king. 
In this century, the Scots were exceedingly 
well received in Germany; where fiſteen monaſ- 
teries were founded, by a prince of that nation, 
who had ſerved in the wars of Charlemagne; and 
all the abbots were choſen from among the Scots. 
In this century, mention is alſo made of three 
perſons who rendered themſelves particularly fa- 
mous in Scotland, by their learning and piety. 
Turgot, prior of Durham, and Veremudus, arch- 
deacon. of St. Andrew's, both wrote chronicles of 
their times, which it is ſuppoſed are loſt ; but the 
hiſtory of Marianus Scotus, which commenced 
from the creation, and ended at 1083 of the 
Chriſtian æra, is flill extant. . $0 


ALEXANDER I. the Ninetieth King. 


Edgar was ſucceeded by Alexander I. in 1107, 
and rendered himſelf obnoxious to his nobility 
by the ſeverity of his behaviour_towards them, 
and his indulgence to the clergy. He ſoon after- 
wards applied himſelf almoſt wholly to religious 


matters; ſo that there is nothing in his reign more 


remarkable than the introduction of filver coin. 
He died on the 8th of May 1124; and, having 
never been married, was ſucceeded by his brother 


D AVI D, the Ninety-firſt King. 
David, in 1124, ſhortly after his coronation, 


vifited his brother-in-law, Henry; whole daugh- 


ter Maud, being, by the ſudden death of her 


brother, heireſs to the crown, David' promiſed 


Henry to maintain her right to it. Henry dying 


ſoon 


2 * 
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toon after, he had occaſion to perform his engage- 
ment; for the throne was immediately ufurped by 


Stephen, who likewiſe, in a very haughty manner, 
ordered David to do him homage, for the lands bf 


Northumberland, Cumberland, and Huntingdon. 


David called him an uſurper; and, acquainting 
him with his promiſe to Henry, he prepared to 
aſſiſt Maud, who now, in 1139, had come over 
from Germany, with her brother the earl of 


Glouceſter. Notwithſtanding the haughty and 


abſurd behaviour of Maud, nothing could. ſhake 
the fidelity of David, who never left her till he 


had put Stephen in her power. He concluded an 


advantageous peace with Stephen, who ſoon 


after adopted Maud's ſon Henry (by the earl of 


Anjou) as his heir. . Some ſay, Siephen intended 


thay” honour: to David's ſon Henry, who was in 


great favour with him, and had reſided. many 
years in England; but that excellent prince, 
who was greatly beloved by the Scots, died in 
1150, four years prior to the death. of Stephen. 
David, ſickening at the loſs of his only ſon (by 
Matilda, niece to William the Conqueror) ended 
a ſplendid reign of twenty-nine years, at Carliſle, 
on the 24th of May 115g. He was a pious 
prince ; ; left behind him the greateſt charatter for 
valour, and it's uſual concomitant, generoſity; and 
is conſidered by many to have compiled that 
lyſtem.of Scots laws called Regzum Majeſtatem. e 
bay the Engliſh aſcribe to their own Judge Glan- 
ville che merit of chat work. | 


MALCOLM. IV. the Ninety-ſecond King. 


Malcolm, grandſon of David, ſurnamed, from 
his vow of celibacy, the Maiden, ſucceeded to 
the throue in 1153. In the beginning of his 

reign, 
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. reign, Somerled, thane of Argyle, an ambitious 
man, put himſelf at the head of a large army; 
conſiſting partly of his own vaſſals, and partly of 
lawleſs perſons, drawn to his ſtandard by the love 
of plunder, or excited by a conſciouſneſs of guilt, 
and began to ravage the country. But the cele- 
brated Gilchriſt, earl of Angus, being ſent againſt 
him, gave him a total defeat, and obliged him to 
fly for refuge into Ireland, where he probably 
died. Gilchriſt, after this, cruſhed ſeveral leſs 
rebellions; and had juſt reſtored peace in Scot- 
land, when an extraordinary meſſage was ſent to 
Malcolm, from Henry II. of England: this 
monarch required Malcolm either to give u 
Northumberland, Cumberland, and Huntingdon, 
or prepare to defend them. Malcolm, fond of 
peace and retirement, made a compoſition, and 


gavxe up the two former counties, on condition 


that on doing homage he ſhould quietly 1 0 
Huntingdon. His nobles, diſguſted at this ſub- 


miſſion, obliged him to declare war againſt Henry, 


for recovery of Northumberland and Cumberland; 
but, in a peace, which he very ſoon concluded, 
he gave up all right and title to the former; and 
Henry ceding the latter to him as a fief of Eng- 
land, Malcolm then devoted himſelf wholly to 
his monks ; amongſt whom, in 1165, he ended 
his days: for he rendered his perſon and autho- 
'rity contemptible by the alienation he made of 
Northumberland, and that ſcandalous publlanimity 
apparent in every part of his condutt. 


WILLIAM, the Ninety-third King. 
William, his brother, ſurnamed Lyon, ſuc- 
ceeding him in 1163, inſtantly demanded the re- 


ſtoration of Northumberland; and at length de- 
rows = termined 
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termined to recover it by force of arms. A war 


commencing, he was, in the firſt battle (through 
an unſkilful diviſion of his troops) taken priſoner 


by a party of the enemy 1n Scots habits, and im- 
mediately, in a very ignominious manner, hurried 
away to Richmond, and afterwards. conducted to 
Henry in France, who committed him to the 
caſtle of Falaiſe Here the captive king, impa- 


tient under confinement, on the promiſe of his 


own liberty, gave up that of his country: for 
William was ſcarcely returned to his people, be- 
fore Henry and his fon (whom he had made co- 
partner in the government) ordered William with 
his brothers and barons to attend - them at York, 


where the former did homage for all Scotland ; 


and the latter ſwore fealty to Henry againſt 
William their king, if he ſhould at any time re- 


fuſe to acknowledge himſelf a vaſſal of England, 


Henry's ſucceſſor, Richard, in conſideration of 


10,000 marks of ſilver (a vaſt ſum at that time) re- 


mitted the homage for all Scotland, and gave him 


eee of Cumberland, Weſtmoreland, and 


ancaſler, as a feodary of England. William, for 
this favour, aſſiſted him in a cruſade, and baffled the 


deſign of his brother John, who, during Richard's 


ablence, would have uſurped the throne. Richard, 
in gratitude, paſſed a charter, which ſtipulated, 
amongſt other things, That whenever the king 


„of Scotland entered England upon ſummons, . 
* he ſhould receive from the king one hundred 


„ ſhillings per day for his expences: when at 
court, thirty in money, twelve of the king's fine 
* loaves, as many biſcuits of fine wheat, four 
* gallons of his beſt and eight of his common wine, 
* two pounds both of pepper and cinnamon, two 
* cakes of wax about twelve pounds each, four 
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% wax candles, forty long, and eighty common 


„ one; and that on his quitting the kingdom, he 
% {ſhould be reconducted by the biſhops and ſheriffs, 
„with the ſame allowance of an hundred ſhillings 
per day.” This grant, dated the 12th of April 


1194, freed the Scots from a great expence, as 


well as from that diſgraceful part of feudal ſub- 


miſſion, namely, attending the court of England 


on the moſt trifling occaſions. 


Upon the death of Richard, William renewe 


his homage for his Engliſh lands to his ſucceſſor 


Char He alſo made a faint effort to recover 
orthumberland, which Richard, notwithſtanding 
his great regard, had ſtill kept himſelf; but it was 
never afterwards conſidered as belonging to Scot- 


William was at this time diſſatisfied with John, 


for having built a fort at Berwick ; and the latter 


not being on very good terms with his people, was 
0p of any pretext to keep his army in motion: 
e therefore quarrelled with William concerning 


this fort; and marched to the confines of Scot- 
land, where William was prepared for his recep- 


tion. Here both kings concluded a treaty without 


bloodſhed ; John received 11,000 marks of ſilver, 


demoliſhed the fort, promifing it ſhould not be 
rebuilt, and marched his army back again. This 
action, except quelling an inſurrection, which 


bad been raiſed in Caithneſs by ene Godred, was 
the laſt that William performed; who, continu- 


ing a faithful ally to John, died, after a few years of 


uninterrupted but ſhameful tranquillity, in the 24th 
year of his age. Throughout his very long reign 


of forty-nine years, he appears to have been weak 
and irreſolute: the brighteſt ſide of his character 
was, the ſacrificing his own honour and grandeur 
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to his people's eaſe and happineſs. By his wiſe 


Ermengarda he had a fon, Alexander, who ſuc- 


ceeded him, and two daughters ; Margery, who. 
was married to the famous Hubert de Burgh; and 


Ifabel (whom Henry III. would have married, 


had his peers been willing) to the earl marſhal of 
England. | ; 5 


In reſpect to the ſtate of eccleſiaſtical affairs du - 


ring this century, it appears that Alexander I. 
founded the abbies of Scone and St. Columba, 
and was a great benefactor to the ſee of St. An— 
drews. His ſucceſſor David, beſides founding 


the abbies of Jedburgh, Kelſo, Melroſe, New- 


bottle, Holy roodhouſe, and Kinloſſe, erected the 


biſhoprics of Roſs, Dunkeld, Brechin, and Dum— 
blain. In 1173, it was propoſed to the Scots to 
elect the archbiſhop of York for their metropo- 
litan, which was prevented from taking place, 
chiefly through the ſpirited behaviour of a young 


canon, named Gilbert; for which ſervice he was 


afterwards promoted to the biſhopric of Caithneſs. 


King William was alſo a great friend to the 
clergy; among other benefactions, he founded 
the abby of Aberbrothwick, to the memory of 


Thomas-à-Becket; and afterwards erected another 
| at Lindores. 


ALEXANDER II. the Ninety-fourth King, 


Came to the crown in 1214. when he was but 


fixteen years of age; but behaved with ſuch 
ſenſe and ſpirit, that many Engliſh barons put 
{themſelves under his protection, againſt the 
tyranny of John; who was ſo exaſperated at this 
behaviour, that he invaded and ravaged many 


parts of Scotland. The young king now met 
John near the river Eſk, when the latter retreated, 
and Jet fire to ſeveral towns as he quitted them. 


Alexander 
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Alexander not being able to overtake him, re- 
turned from Richmond through Weſtmoreland. 

The Engliſh, unable to bear the tyranny of 
John, had invited over Lewis, ſon to the king of 
France. Lewis accordingly came over, and on 


his arrival in London, the barons and citizens 


| took the oath of allegiance to him. This prince, 


though never crowned, atted as ſovereign of 
England; and Alexander did homage to him for 
the lands he held of that crown. Alexander moſt 
heartily eſpouſed the cauſe of Lewis, and there- 
fore made head againſt John, who was ravaging 
Carliſle and Northumberland: he difpoſſeſſed 
him of theſe places in right of Lewis, whoſe 
affairs, however, very ſoon declining, owing to 


the pobe's ſentence of excommunication againſt. 


his adherents, Alexander withdrew his aſſiſtance. 
Lewis was ſoon oblige: to quit the kingdom, on 
Henry III. John's ſon, being crowned king, be- 
tween whom and Alexander there ſeems to have 
been perfect peace, which was eſtabliſhed by the 
marriage of Henry's eldeſt ſiſter Joan, in 1221, to 

the Scots monarch. 0 
By this time one Gilleſpy, at the head of a 
number of lawleſs free-booters, committed moſt 
dreadful ravages in Murray and places adjacent : 
he conſumed the town of Inverneſs to aſhes, and 
flaughtered the inhabitants with great cruelty : 
he was at laſt ſubdued, and himſelf and two of 
his ſons beheaded. Another inſurrection was 
Toon after raiſed by the baſtard ſon of the laird of 
Galloway, who had Jeft his lands to his three 
daughters. When Alexander prepared to cha- 
ſtiſe him, being almoſt deſerted by his followers, he 
threw himſelf at his feet, and the king, after ha- 
ving righted his ſiſters, generouſly pardoned "_ 
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In 1233, Scotland being at reſt after thoſe in- 
teſtine diſturbances which are often moſt fatal to 
a kingdom, Alexander and his queen paid a viſit 
to their brother Henry, on account, as ſome ſay, 
of the diſgrace of Hubert de Burgh, who was 
likewiſe his brother-in-law, During his ſtay at 
court, a diſpute happened concerning the right 
to Northumberland, ſo often diſputed by former 
kings. It was at laſt ſettled that Henry ſhould 
allow yearly, eighty marks in lieu of it. On 
Alexander's return to, his own court, having lolt 
his wife whilſt in England, and having had no 
iſſue by her, he married the daughter of Eugel- 
ram de Cuſſey, a powerful French nobleman ; 
and in 1241, it was agreed that Alexander's infant 
ſon ſhould marry the daughter of Henry. Scot- 
land being again at peace, a party of volunteers 
went to the aſſiſtance of Lewis of France, who 
was engaged in a cruſade againſt the Infidels, 
from which ſcarcely one of them returned, 
Soon after this, Alexander formed a deſign of 
| ſubduing the Ebrides ; but in the midſt of his pre- 
| parations was ſeized with a fever, and died much 
| lamented in the 51ſt year of his age, and g5th of 
bis glorious reign. He was certainly a ſpirited 
| and wealthy prince; was the firſt who bore the 
lion for his arms; and he appears by his juſtice, 
| piety, addreſs, and good-nature, to have been 
| greatly beloved by the Engliſh, as well as by his 
| own ſubjetts. 


ALEXANDER III. the Ninety-fifth King. 


Alexander II. left no iſſue, except his ſon Alexan- 
der III. who ſucceeded him in the gth year of his 
age, and was crowned at Scone on the 15th of 
Auguſt 1249, in great pomp. In the firſt Four 
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of this king's reign, the factious and powerful 


family of Cumins created much uneaſfineſs 
throughout the realm, carrying a high hand over 
the reſt of the nobility and gentry. To check 


their proceedings, it was deemed neceſſary to 
haſten the king's marriage; he therefore, in 12592, 
ſet out for that purpoſe; and the nuptials were 
ſolemnized on Chriſtmas-day, in the preſence of 
the king, queen, nobility, and clergy. Henry 
would now fain have received homage for all 
the Scots dominions ; but the young king replied 
to Henry's demands, that marriage was the only 
buſineſs which he then came to execute, nor 
could he tranſact any other without the concur- 
rence of his nobility. Henry on this anſwer, 
declared he had no thoughts to ſap the indepen- 
dency of Scotland; Alexander choſe him for his 
guardian, and then returned to his kingdom. 


The clan of the Cumins aſſerting that Alexander, 


by making himſelf the ward of Henry; endan- 
gered the liberties of his country, confined the 
young couple in Edinburgh caſtle; and, beſides 
other cruel treatment, debarred them from each 
other's embraces. The queen, however, had the 
addreſs to acquaint her father of theſe proceed- 
ings, who immediately came into Scotland, and, 
uſing great circumſpettion and judgment, reſtored 
them to their dignity : their jailers ſubmitting 
to be fined for their behaviour, Henry returned 
to England, leaving the Scots ſatisfied, and Alex- 
ander now at age to manage his fubjetts himſelf; 
and he ſoon gained, by his juſtice and modera- 
tion, the entire confidence of his people: but a 


ſtorm was now gathering, by which the liberty of 


the whole kingdom was endangered. _, 
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nexed theſe Ebrides to his dominions. 
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Donaldbane, Malcolm Canmore's brother, 
on the uſurpation of Macbeth, had taken refuge 
in the Ebrides or Weſtern Iſles, which were 
then, and had ever ſince been, in the poſſeſſion 
of the king of Norway. Alexander II. intended, 
as we obſerved before, had he lived, to have an- 
The re- 
collection of this circumſtance, and the tender 
age of his ſucceſſor, ſeems to have ſuggeſted to 
Haco, king of Norway, a delign to invade 
Scotland: as a pretext, he told Alexander, 


that Donaldbane had promiſed his predeceſſor 


Magnus, as a gratification for his protettion and 


ſervices, that Bute and Arran ſhould be conſi— 


dered as part of the Ebrides. Haco thereiore 


deſired they might be immediately given to him; 


but on a refuſal, he came over, on the iſt of 
Auguſt 1263, with a fleet of one hundred and 
ſixty ſail of ſhips. Alexander, in the greateſt 
conſternation at this unexpected attack, ſent re- 
monſtrances to Haco, who, having landed his 
troops, ſubdued Arran and Bute, and taken the 
town of Air, would liſten to no offers of peace. 
Alexander, in the mean time, having raiſed a 
ſmall army, met the Norwegians at a place called 
Larges, In the battle which enſued, the lines of 
the invaders were broken, and a moſt horrible 
carnage followed : 20,000 of the enemy are re- 
ported to have been ſlain on the ſpot; ſuch of 
them as eſcaped to their ſhips were wrecked the 
day following; and Haco, who in a little veſſel 
had reached the Orkneys, died there of grief 
at his diſappointment. Magnus, Haco's fon, 
finding that, in conſequence of this defeat, 
many of the iſles had ſurrendered to Alexander, 
lent over offers of a treaty, It was ſoon after 
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agreed, that all the Ebrides, and the Ifle of Man, 
ſhould be, in future, the ſole right of the kings 
of Scotland; and that their reſpective inhabi- 
tants ſhould enjoy their privileges, as when ſubjects 
to Norway, any of whom ſhould, if they thought 
fit, be at liberty to depart with their effects, un- 
moleſted. Alexander, in conſideration of theſe 
iſlands, agreed to pay Magnus annually one hun- 
dred ſilver marks, and, according to ſome, gave 5 
him one thouſand in hand. To conciliate he? 
parties, a marriage was afterwards concluded be- $1 
tween Margaret, Alexander's daughter, and Eric, | 
: 


ſon and heir to Magnus, which took place by | 

| Proxy at Roxburgh, On the 15th | of July 128 1. > 
"Thus. happily for Scotland terminated an invaſion, | 
which at firſt ſeemed to forebode very fatal con- 

fequences. = 

The tranquillity of the realm being thus ſe. | 


cured, Alexander with his queen paid a viſit to 
his father Henry; and at his court, at Wood. [| 
ſtock, Margaret was delivered of a ſon. Alex. | 
ander, during his ſtay with Henry, conftanily 
received his five pounds per day, and conſidered 
it, not as his father's bounty, but as his own 
right. On his return to Scotland, he afhſled. 
king Henry with 5000 men againſt his rebellious | 
barons, He likewile, in 1270, out of affettion 3 
to Lewis of France, augmented the Scots guard 
about his perſon, from twenty men, which had 
continued a cuſtom from the year 883, to one 
hundred: ſo that it. was ſaid, the Scots were 
faithful to a proverb: the name of this guard is 
not entirely aboliſhed in France. Two years at- 
ter this died Alexander's friend and father Henry, 


to whoſe ſucceſſor Edward, Alexander proved a FE | 
good ally. In 1278, he attended at Weſtmin- * 


ſter, 
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ſter, as the firſt peer of England, and was thanked 


by Edward for his great ſervices. And in ſwear- 
ing fealty to him for the lands which he held in 
England, Alexander, having before taken notice 
of an ambiguous expreſſion, which the biſhop of 
Norwich had ſuggeſted to Edward, declared 
aloud, © None but God hath right to the homage 
„ok my kingdom.“ 

The queen and children of Alexander being 
dead, he was adviſed, in order to prevent dil- 
putes concerning the ſucceſſion, to marry again, 
and therefore eſpouſed Jolet, the daughter of the 
ear] of Dreux; but before ſhe brought any iſſue, 
as he was hunting in the county of Fife, his 
horſe took fright, ruſhed down a precipice, 


called the Black Rock, and killed him on the 


ipot. This melancholy fate befel him on the 
19th of March 1285, in the 45th year of his age, 
and the g7th of his reign, alter having left many 
proofs 7 his great wiſdom, valour, and juſtice. 
This excellent prince limited the equipages of 
his nobility, and gained Scotland the firſt name 
of a trading country. His ſubjects, who were 
{aid to be now more civilized than either the 


Engliſh or French, from perſonal affection, and 


the bad conſequences they foreſaw would ariſe 
by this chaſm in the ſucceſſion, lamented his un- 
timely death, which is indeed a fatal æra in the 
Scots 'annals: for Edward of England ſeems, 
even in the life-time of Alexander, to have formed 
deſigns. prejudicial to the liberties of Scotland. 
His een cunning prevented him, however, 
from giving much cauſe of ſuſpicton. Du- 


ring the diſputes which ſucceeded, he ima- 


gined, that her independency might the more 
eaſily fall a prey; and the hot-headed chiets, 
who, in a few years, were ſcrambling for the 

D 2 crown, 
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crown, gave Edward, perhaps, a better oppor- 
tunity to carry his point than his moſt ſanguine 
expectations could ſuggeſt. | 

The diſputes concerning the ſucceſſion have 
been conſidered, by ſome Scots hiſtorians, as be- 
ginning immediately on Alexander's death ; but 
it ſeems to be pretty certain that Margaret, the 
young princeſs of Norway, who was Alexander's 
ee was, in 1285, univerſally deemed 

is ſucceiſor, though a mere infant. Six agents 
were choſen to act during her minority, all 
Scotſmen, at which Edward was exceedingly 
mortified; as he expected, being grand- uncle to 
the queen, to have been made her guardian, 
However, finding the Scots extremely jealous 
of their independency, and as he was bent on 
having power over them, he ſecretly concluded 
with Eric, the father of Margaret, a treaty of 
marriage between her and his fon the prince of 
Wales, though they were both very young at 
— 

It might probably have been happy, had the 
firſt ſcheme 25 uniting the two kingdoms taken 
place; for the ſtates of Scotland hearing of the 


treaty of marriage, agreed to it {though under 
articles highly to the honour of that kingdom) 


and che young queen was ſent for over. The re- 
gents and principal nobility went to the Orkneys, 
in order to receive and conduct her to the 
throne. This was in the year 1290. 

Margaret, who was of a very delicate conſti- 
tution, and then but ſeven years old, not being 
able to bear the fatigue of a tempeſtuous voyage, 
died in her paſſage. This circumſtance, which 
filled the Scots with grief, was Highly agreeable 
co Edward, That monarch, who, in the intended 

marriage, 
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marriage, ſeemed to have had the probability of 


her early death in view, now took his meaſures 
accordingly. His conduct, as will hereafter 
appear, gave birth to ſuch fierce wars between 
the two kingdoms, as had nearly proved the de- 
ſtruction of both of them. The firſt interreg- 


num, in 1291, now began. 


Advice was no ſooner brought to Edward, of 
the young queen's death, and that, in conſequence, 
there were manyeompetitors for the vacant we ay 
than he prepared for a journey into Scotland, 
order to prove, as he ſaid, that that ain't OM 
was a fief of his own. But before he could ſet 

out, the debates in the Scots parliament concern— 
ing the right 10 ſucceſſion, from the importance 
of the ſubje& and the intricacy of titles, ran fo 
high, that archbiſhop Fraſer, to prevent the 
ſword, as uſual, from being finally appealed to, 


made a motion to the nobility, that the king of: 


England ſhould be choſen arbittator. This being 


agreed to, on the 10th of May, Edward convened 


hem in the pariſh church; and by the mouth of 
his juſticiary Roger de Brabancon, declared, 
that as he did not doubt that they had defired ban 
for their arbiter under a ſenſe of his being the 
lord of their kingdom, he required them, by way 
of form, to acknowledge him as ſuch, betore he 
proceeded to the cognizance of their affairs. 
The Scots, aſtoniſhed at this extraordinary de- 
mand, replied, that they had never thought of 
ſuch a conceſſhon ; and Edward, after expreſſing 
a feigned ſurpriſe at their demur, and vowing 

that he wes determined to maintain his right, 
gianted them three weeks confſitcration. Daring 
this interval, Edward was tampering win the 
candidates; and; to heighten s own. import 
ance, encouraged more to offer themſelves : fo 


: . that 
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that before the three weeks were expired, they 
amounted to twelve. As theſe were the moſt 
powerful families in Scotland, and as it were de- 
pendent on his wilt, he rightly imagined they 
would not thwart his deſign. When the ſtates 
met him in June, he ordered his chancellor to 
read over what he called undeniable prools of his 
right to the ſovereignty of Scotland: theſe 
were in ſact mere Monkiſh forgeries; however, 
as ſoon as the chancellor had ended, he, without 
waiting for the Scots reply, addreſſed himſelf to 
the competitors, and firſt aſked Robert de Bruce, 
whether he would have juſtice done him from the 
king of England, as liege lord of Scotland ? 
Bruce anſwered in the affirmative, and the reſt 
followed his example; after which Edward him- 
ſelf declared, that notwithſlanding his office of 
arbitrator, he reſerved the liberty of making and 
proſecuting, as he pleaſed, his own claim, 

Thele acknowledgments were, no doubt, very 


diſagreeable to the bulk of the Scots; yet, either 


intimidated by his threats, or cajoled by his pro- 
miſes, all who were preſent {wore implicit fealty 
to him; inſiſting however, that the diſpute re- 
Jative to the ſucceſſion ſhould be terminated in 
their own kingdom; to which Edward agreed, 
though he at the ſame time told them they muſt 


not conſider it as a precedent. Berwick was 


then appointed the place of deciſion ; and on the 
2d day of Auguſt the competitors were to urge 
their claims. Mean time, as Edward ſaid, that as 
in quality of umpire he ought to have the power 
of executing his ſentence, he deſired that the 
kingdom might be made over to him, that he 
might diſpoſe of it in future to the perſon to 
whom 1t appeared to appertain, 
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The barons certainly attended to this demand, 9 | 
in whatever view they might conſider it; for 1 | 
Gilbert de Umfraville, earl of Angus, was the . 
only man who refuſed to give up the forts in his 6 
poſſeſſion, till te was over-ruled by the impatient +0 
ambition of the competitors. Theſe on the day $4 


appointed made their appearance; but the claims 
of ten being found deteftive, the conteſt lay 
wholly betwixt Bruce and Baliol. Bruce was 10 
the ſon of Iſabel, ſecond daughter to David, earl El 


tne 1ſt; and Baliol was the grandion of Margaret IR | 
the eldeſt daughter. The former added, in ſup- 1 
port of his claims, that Alexander III. had de- 1 


clared, that he ſhould ſucceed him, which he 
offered to prove from ſeveral who had heard the 


promiſe. Edward diſmiſſed the competitors till bY 
the 2d of June following; when, after having 
taken the beit advice, and maturely conlidered 1 
the ſubje&, he told them the ſucceſſion ſhould be 1 
finally ſeitled on that day. Againſt this day forty |. 
council were retained by Bruce, the {ame number 49 
by Baliol, and twenty-four by king Edward, to. 148 
eſtabliſh his demands. 1 
The cauſe coming now to a hearing, Baliol, as 1 
being che grandſon of an eldeſt daughter, inſiſted, 9 
by the laws of nations, he had a juſter right than: 1 
Bruce, who was the ſon of a ſecond daughter; and "FM 
all the other claimants being nonſuited, Edward, 1 
reſerving the proſecution of his own n right to be 1 
tried by him orhisſucceſſors whenever they thought. 1/8 
fit, declared bY 
1 
JOHN BALIOL, the Ninety-fixth King. 1 
He accordingly {wore fealty to Edward, and was: 9 
e by the Scots as king. His homage being wu 
| D 4 atteſted: 1208 
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atteſted by ſixteen biſhops, and the principal no- 
bility of both kingdoms, Edward returned home 
exulting, and Balio] went back to his dominions 
covered with ſhame, | | 
Scarcely a week had paſſed hefore the king of 
England had an opportunity to aſſert his ſupre- 
macy : for the new king had a ſummons ſent him 
to appear in perſon at Weſtminſter, at the inſtance 
of Macduff, ear] of Fife; whoſe eſtate having 
been ſequeſtered by the former regency, Baliol 
retuſed to reſign. John appearing at Weſtminſter, 
in conſequence of Edward's ſummons, and havin 
taken his ſeat in parliament as firſt peer of Eng- 
land, expoſtulated with Edward concerning the 
rectitude of his proceedings, in citing him to ap- 
pear in England to anſwer to matters which only 
concerned Scotland; and Baliol appealed to his 


promiſes. Edward inſiſted on his right to judge 


of the affairs of Scotland; adding, with a guſt of 


paſſion, that their king ſhould appear before him 
as often as he ſaw fit. The plaintiffs preferred 
their cauſes; and Baliol, as defendant, would 
have anſwered by proxy, but this indulgence was 
denied him; and the vaſſal king was obliged to 
appear at the bar as a private: perſon. Baliol 
declared that he muſt conſult his ſubjects, before 
he would anſwer to the earl of File's charge. 
This behaviour wasJudged a contempt of the 
court: and Edward declaring he would ſeize 
Berwick, Roxburgh, and Jedburgh, till Bahol 
\ thould come to a ſenſe of his duty; that weak 
king, who had only made a flaſh of reſolution, 
immediately acknowledged Edward's ſovereignty, 


and moſt humbly begged his leave to conſult the 


Scots parliament., This requeſt, at Macduff's in- 
ſtance, was granted; and Baliol, after having 
„ promiſed 
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promiſed to appear on a day appointed, was per- 
mitted to retire, Greatly chagrined at this mor- 
tilying treatment, he neturned to his people, who, 
though they deſpiſed his perſon, gave ear to a pro- 
olal which he made, of reſigning his power to 
twelve of them, who ſhuuld conſult together on 
means for ſhaking off their {laviſh dependence. 
They conſidered Edward? $ rupture with France as 
a very tavourable juncture. The twelve regents 
therefore rene wei the ancient league offenſive and 
detenſive with that kingdom, and concluded 
a treaty of alliance between Baliol's ſon, | 
Edward, and king Philip's niece. Thiele nego- 
ciations were not, however, carried on fo pri. 
vately, but Edward gained intelligence of them; 
which, at ſo critical a time, greatly diſplea! ed hows 
But to be certain as to the truth o Baliol's tran— 
ſactions, or rather of thoſe of his regents, he or- 
dered him to appear. He was anfwered by the 
Scots, that the pope having abſolved their king 
from his allegiance and fealty, he was no longer 
to expect his homage. This meſſage was deli- 
vered to him by the bold abbot of Aberbrothwick. 
On which Edward exclaimed, © How fooliſhly 
does this ſtupid ſon of mine Frans well. if 
« he will not come to us, we will po to him; ” 
and fencing his nephew againſt the French, ha 
prepared to be as good as his word. Refore he 
proceeded to hoſtilities, in 1296, he made an offer 
of the crown to Robert Bruce, the {fon of Baliol's 
rival, and the father of his heroic ſucceſſor. 
This offer, Bruce, who was much in favour with 
Edward, thankſu! ly accepted; and in conſequence 
of it, gained over a ſtrong party to the intereſt of 
Edward, who, having thus gotten what he aimed 
at in the propoſal, began his march, He advanced 
D 5 5 before 
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before Berwick with an army of 40,000 men; 
but was received ſo warmly, that, to execute his 
purpoſe, and ſave the time and expence of a re- 
gular ſiege, he had recourſe to ſtratagem. He 
made a ſhew of raiſing the ſiege, anda ſtrong party 
of his troops, habited like Scotſmen, approached 
their walls. The garriſon had received advice 


that Baliol was marching to their aſſiſtance ; and 


1magining this budy of troops to be a detachment 
from that army, they opened their gates to receive 
them. The credulous Scots found their miſtake 


too late; for the Engliſh being in poſſeſſion of 


their gates, now poured in upon them, and mal- 
facred, without reſpect to perſon, age, or ſex, 
7000; ſome ſay, double that number was ſlaugh- 
tered; Edward then drew a deep ditch round the 


town, which became part of England from that 
time. 8 e 


The ſiege of Dunbar was the next object: he 
therefore marched forward for that purpoſe; but 
Baliol, at the head of a large army, impeded his 
deſign, Edward beheld his approach wich plea- 
ſure, He imagined, that to defeat this army, 
would be, in effect, to conquer all Scotland, 


which was the great obje& of his ruinous ambi- 


tion. With the molt paſſionate deſire, therefore, 
he baſtened to conqueſt, and ſucceeded ; for the 
Scots were routed, with the loſs of 10, 00 men. 
Dunbar, Jedburgh, and Roxburgh, immediately 


farrendered; as did alſo Edinburgh, on Edward's . 


approach with a reinforcement of 40,000 men 
from Wales and Ireland. Being now almoſt 
totally maſter of Scotland, Baliol was ſo ſurpriſed, 
that he ſent agents with offers of any, the molt 
abject, ſubmiſſion to obtain Edward's forgiveneſs, 


Accordingly, in the preſence of many nobility 


and 


| | 
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. 
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and iclergy of both kingdoms, he was uſhered into 
a church-yard at. Montroſe, mounted upon the 
molt {curvy horſe that could be procured, and by 


way of ſpear, he was equipped with a white wand: 
thus accoutred, he appeared before king Edward, 
who received him with ineffable contempt. In. 


the moſt doleful ſtrains the pageant monarch then 


ſtript himſelf of his crown and kingdom, abjured 
the league with France, and confeſſing the utmoſt: 
ſorrow that he had ever offended his liege lord,. 
moſt humbly 1mplored his clemency. After this 


ceremony. had been performed in ſeveral other 


places, the inſenſible Baliol was ſent under a guard 


to England, and there confined. The nobility 


(except William Douglaſs, who would not ac- 
knowledge Edward, and on that account. died in. 
jail) now renewing their fealty, Bruce put Edward. 


in mind of his promiſe ; but the king ſternly re- 


plying, © Have we nothing to do but to win 
„ kingdoms for thee?” Bruce, who knew the 
king's temper too well to contend, retired to his 
Edward had now completed his deſign; 
and having inſtituted Warren, earl of Surrey and. 


ellate.. 


Sullex, his heutenant in the 1e Hugh de 


Creſhngham, his treaſurer; and 


along with him the crown and regalia, and a 


marble chair, in which the kings were always 
crowned at Scone, and which the common people- 
among the Scots believed to have been Jacob's. 


pillow at Padan-Aram, and the palladium of their. 


liberty, His cunning thus took advantage of their- 
credulity ; for the taking of this ſtone, which is. 
ſtill in Weſtminſter-abbey, greatly reſigned them. 
to what they thought their fate; and he took care, 


belides, to deſtroy, with the moſt barbarous 
SL 
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illiam Ormeſby, 
his juſticiary, returned joyfully to England; taking 
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olicy, every valuable record 1 in the kingdom, in 
which the hiſtory and antiquities of Scotland had 
been carefully preſerved till that period, Theſe 
tranſatiions made way for the ſecond inter- 
regnum. 
The regents appointed by Edward atted with 
ſuch prudence, that liberty ſeemed juſt taking her 


laft farewell of a people to whom ſhe had formerly 


been ſo dear; when Sir William Wallace, a patri- 
otic hero, equal to any that antiquity can pro- 
duce, ſtood forth, and revived, by his bold ex- 
ample, the drooping ſpirits of his countrymen. 
His reſolution of loſing the laſt drop of his blood 
in defence of Scotland's independency (con— 


nected with ſome exploits, which he, who was a 


man of gigantic ſtature and amazing ſtrength, 
had almoſt lingly performed) was not long made 
public, before he was Joined by Malcolm earl of 
Lenox, lord Wilkam Douglaſs governor of Ber- 
wick, Sir John Graham, Sir Neil Campbell, Sir 
Chrifto pber Seton, Sir John Ramſay, Sir Fergus 
Barclay, Andrew Murray, Adam Gordon, and 
many others, with their friends and dependents. 
This brave compaQ, under the command of Wal- 
lace, ſoon began to diſtinguiſh itſell. The king's 
regents were routed ; Ormeſby, who had ruled 


with the greateſt ſeverity, narrowly eſcaped with 
bis life The caſtles of Dundee, For far, Brechin, 


and Montroſe, were recovered ; and Wallace. at 
the head of his forces, entered Aberdeen Juſt as 
the Engl: th had ſet it on fire. The fame of his 
exploiis had now reached Edward in France, 


ering not expecting this event, he had carried 


his whole ſorce. He ordered 118 lieutenant War. 


Ten, bu his being infirm, he deputed the young 


lord Piercy, to march againſt thele ſworn toes to 
| Hlavery. 
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ſlavery. Wallace's army was now, in 1297, en- 
camped at Stirling, conſiderably augmented, and 
increafing daily. To attack it, the Engliſh were 
obliged to croſs the Forth, by a wooden bridge, 
which, when half the army had paſſed, gave way; 
ſome ſay, as Wallace bad contrived, but rather 
being naturally unable to ſuſtain ſo great a weight. 
Wallace fell upon ſuch as had paſſed the bridge, 
and thoſe who eſcaped the ſword, were drowned 
in the river, while the party on the other fide 
were almoſt totally deſtroyed by the earl of Lenox. 
This memorable defeat was on the 15th of Sep. 
tember; after wich, the Scots forces, by plun- 
dering the Engliſh, diſſipated their fears of a 
famine, that, by a neglett of agriculture, ſeemed 
to be haſtily approaching. The ſtates of Scot- 
land, for his great ſervices, had now cholen Wal. 
lace their protector; while Edward haſtily returned 
from France to ſubdue the Scots. He had ſtill 
but too powerful a party in Scotland: for Bruce 
conſidered Wallace as an ambitious upſtart ; and 

he became the protector's mortal enemy. 
Bruce had hitherto remained neuter; but being 
obliged, on Edward's arrival in England, to de- 
clare either for him or his country, he made 
choice of the former, and gained over the inha- 
bitants of Galloway: ſo that when the king, 
with a great army, approached the borders of 
Scotland, he received a conſiderable reinforce. 
ment from this nobleman. In the mean time, 
Wallace, with about go, ooo men, was encamped 
near Falkirk, in an excellent diſpolition. Some 
diſaffected troops in his army beginning now to 
diſpute about the poſt of honour, Edward took 
notice of it, and began his attack: the charge 
was re- echoed by the Scots with ſuch an uncom- 
mon 
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threw him, and broke two of his ribs. 
regardleſs of his pain, charged in perſon with 
the utmoſt fury; and Wallace, who had animated 
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mon noiſe, that the king's horſe taking fright, 


his troops only with theſe words, «© Behold Ed- 


„ward, and fly if you can,” ſuſtained the ſhock. 


without diſorder. He was then ready for a gene- 


ral charge in his turn, when Cumin, who had 


been refuſed the poſt of honour, filed off with 


his diviſion without aſſailing the enemy: thus 


Stuart and his brave troops were entirely expoſed 
and cut to pieces. Bruce and his party now 
wheeling round a hill with an intention to ſur— 


round the few troops which remained, Wallace 


had juſt time to retreat beyond the river Caron. 


In this battle, fought on the 22d of July 1298, 


there fell upwards of 10,000 Scots, and ſcarcely. 
100 Engliſh ; and it is imagined. that this great 


ſlaughter, and perhaps the defeat, was as much. 
owing to the treachery of Cumin, whoſe deſer- 
tion put Wallace's whole army into diſorder, as 


to the ſuperior number and {kill of Edward's 
torces. 


Wallace had paſſed it, agreed to a parly. Bruce 


taxed the protector with temerity and ambition, 


in taking arms againſt ſuch a king as Edward 
was, to become himſelf the monarch of Scot- 


land. Wallace warmly diſclaimed any thoughts 


as to the crown, replying with a patriotic indig- 
nation, To you the miſeries of your country 


are owing ; You left her overwhelmed with 


wars, and J undertook the cauſe which you be- 
« trayed ; a cauſe which I will eſpouſe as long as 
I breathe.” 


great an effeft on Bruce, that, ſtung with re- 
„ : morle, 


Edward, 


Bruce, who was ordered to purſue, 
finding, on his coming to the river Caron, that. 


It is ſaid, that theſe words had ſo. 
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miete he retired to his eſtate, where he ſoon 
after ended his days.. 

In the midſt of his viftories, Edward was 
obliged to return to England for proviſion; and, 
in his march back, Wallace kept continually gal- 
ling his rear. Wallace retired to the woods, 
where, with a few friends, he harraſſed the Eng- 


liſh detachments and convoys, till the year 1303; 


notwithſtanding Cumin had, by the interpoſition 
of the pope and the king of France, obtained a 
truce; which expiring in July, and the Scots re- 
fuſing to ſubmit to Edward, he ſent a large army 
among them, with orders, as the Scots writers 
affirm, to lay waſte the country. This army, 
which had ſeparated itſelf into three diviſions, 
proceeded ſo incautioufly, that one party was 


ſurpriſed at Roflin by 10,000 Scots, headed by 


Cumin and Fraſer, and defextent: The ſecond di- 
viſion hearing of this difaſter, coming up ſoon 
after, ſhared the ſame fate: and the third now 
appearing, the Scots, almoſt fainting with fa- 
tigue, not only ſtood the ſhock of it, but after 
an obſtinate ſtruggle, gained the victory. Scots 
writers are greatly elevated on this occaſion, re- 
preſenting each diviſion of the Engliſh as ſuperior 
in number to all the Scots army; but this circum- 


ſtance is denied by ſome Englith hiſtorians, and 


the triple conqueſt placed in a very different light. 
Edward, ſome ſay, on this ever memorable 
defeat, levied a greater army than ever, and, 
entering Scotland, ſpread deſolation far and 
wide; ſo that the Scots, having been denied aſ- 
ſiltance from their faithleſs ally the French, were 
forced to ſue for peace, which Edward, not wil- 
ling to drive the Scots to deſperation, granted 
chem; and a treaty was concluded at Stratford, 
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on the gth of February 1304, and was the only 
inſtance of Edward's clemency to the Scots. 
Upon their ſubmiſſion, he only impoſed ſmall 


fines on the nobility 3 and on the 15th of Otto- 


ber, in the following year, he granted a pardon, 
from which only Wallace, that enemy to ſlavery, 
had the diſtinguiſned honour of being excluded. 
The gallant leader being thus exalted, was ſoon 


after betrayed at Glaſgow, by his pretended. 


friend Monteith, Edward, to his everlaſting 
diſgrace, + tried and executed him as a rebel; 


though the hero, who never had acknowledged 


him for his ſovereign, pleaded, with great jullice 
and force of argument, Not guilty, to the in- 
dictment. | 14 | 
Religious orders in the church of Scotland 
increaſed greatly during this century: for, in 
in 1219, the biſhop of St. Andrew's introduced 
the Dominicans, Franciſcans, and Jacobines; 
and, in 1256, a houle was allotted at Perth for 
the Carmelites. 
The pope having convened in 1280, a coun- 
eil at Lyons, all the biſhops of Scotland (except 
Dunkeld and Murray) were preſent at it. It was 
there ordered, that no ſees were to be paid even 
to biſhops or archdeacons, unlels they performed 
their duty in perſon, if not lawſully prevented; 


pluralities were alſo ſuppreſſed, and the Mino- 


rites, Predicants, Carmelites, and Hermits of 
St. Auguſtine, were the only order of the Mendi- 
carits that were allowed. 

In this century flouriſhed Duns Scotus ; and 
Hkewiſe Michael Scot, and Thomas Lermonth, 
commonly called Thomas the Rhymer, two re- 
puted prophets, who are ſaid to have foretold 
| | the 
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the union with England, among other ſurpriſing 


things. | | 
The Engliſh yoke was very impatiently borne 


by the Scots; during the interregnum, Robert 
Bruce, earl of Carrick, ſoon perceived this. 
His father, whom Wallace had flung with re- 
morſe, it is generally thought, had, in his retire- 
ment, enjoined this ſon of his to ſtrive for the 
Scots crown, when he faw an opportunity. He 
had in confidence communicated his deſign of 
being king of Scotland to Cumin, who being a 


powerſul nobleman, it was neceſſary he ſhould 


be in his intereſt. Cumin, who appears to 
have had fimilar views, betrayed. his confi— 
dence, Bruce meeting him afterwards in a mona-— 
ſtery at Dumfries, reproached him for his baſe- 


neſs; and high words from hence ariſing, Bruce, 


in his paſſion, tabbed him, on the 1oth of Fe- 


bruary 1306. After this deed, which ſome writers 


| have aggravated, and which cannot be juſtified, 
the voice of the people called him to the throne, 


as his birthright, He was accordingly crowned 
at Scone on the 25th of March following, in the 
preſence.of the biſhops of St. Andrew and Glal- 
gow, and many noblemen of diſtinction. 

This news affected Edward with aſtoniſhment : 
he prepared immediately with all haſte to. cruſh 
the new king, before he could collect any con- 
ſiderable ſtrength. Accordingly, he entered Scot- 
land with a numerous army; and Robert, with a 


few undiſciplined troops, waited to receive him 
at Perth. Here enſued a battle, in which Bruce 
was defeated, though he performed prodigies of 
| valour. Edward then ravaged Scotland once 
more, and gave free ſcope to the violence of his 
| temper :-: he murdered every male relation and 


friend 
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go A New Genuine Hiſtory of SCOTLAND. 
friend of Bruce's that he could find; among 


whom were three of his brothers. He put the 


king's ſiſter in a wooden cage, where he kept her 
as a ſpectacle; in ſhort, every day gave freſh in- 
ſtances of the inveterate hatred he bore them. 

Robert having, in the mean time, eluded 
Edward's ſearch, by flying to the Orkneys, was 
concluded to be dead; and the king of England 
leaving the earl of Pembroke in his ſtead, re- 
turned to. quiet his domeſtic affairs. Upon his 
departure, Bruce, having given his friends inti— 
mation of his retreat, very ſoon collected 1000 
men, and in the depth of winter attacked and 
routed the Engliſh forces. His troops every day 
increaſing, Edward now collected all the force in 


his power, and determined, as he declared, to 


deſtroy Scotland from ſea to ſea, But death 
fruſtrated this horrid deſign ; for arriving at Car- 
liſle, he was ſeized with a flux, which carried him 
off, at Burgh on the Sands, on the 7th of July 
1307, in the 68th year of his age; having, as it 
is reported, ordered his. ſon to continue the 
march, and carry his corpſe before the Scots, as 
a terror to them, 

Edward II. did not ſo much meditate the con- 
queſt of Scotland, as the reſtoring his great fa- 
vourite Gaveſton, whoghad been baniſhed by his 
father, and whom he now haſtened to recal. He 
left, however, ſome torces behind him, under 
the command of John, earl of Richmond, which 
Bruce defeated, and afterwards reduced many 
ſmall forts belonging to the Engliſh, with whom, 


aſter this, he concluded a treaty, that he might 
gather ſufficient force to reduce the ſtrong caſtles 


of Edinburgh, Perth, Sterling, and Berwick, 
which ſince Edward's firſt conqueſt of Scotland, 
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had been in their poſſeſſion. In 1312, having. 


as he imagined, effected his purpoſe, he beſieged 
Berwick; but a famine obliged him to raiſe the 
ſiege, and make excurſions into England for pro- 
viſion, On his return, he ſurpriſed and took the 
caſtles of Roxburgh and Perth, and laying cloſe 
ſiege to Edinburgh, he became maſter of it with 
much difficulty. He gained great reputation by 


theſe exploits, added to the reduction of the Iſle 


of Man, which he compaſſed, to ſecure a com- 
munication with Ireland. 1 

Edward, hearing of theſe conqueſts, and recol- 
lefting his father's laſt words, reduce the Scots” 


aſſembled an army (which according to the beſt 


accounts conſiſted of 100,000 men) and marched 
into Scotland. Robert, with go, ooo choice troops, 


lay encamped at Bannocburn, a place, which by 


nature, hindered his troops from being ſurrounded 
or attacked 1n flank. On the 25th of June 1314, 
Edward's army began the attack; but, under an 
aſſurance of victory, in fo irregular a manner, 
that Robert's veterans, whom he had learned to 
ſight with broad ſword and target, diſordered, cut 
them in pieces, and, in ſhort, obtained as com- 


Pleie a victory as any recorded in hiſtory. Robert 


with one ſtroke killed Sir Richard Bohun, reckoned 


the ſtrongeſt knight in England, and had very 


nigh taken king Edwaaid, who eſcaped by the 
goodneſs of his horſe. In conſequence of this 
lignal victory, the Scots gained a prodigious booty. 
There were found in the Engliſh camp waggon 
loads of chains and fetters, which Edward had 
prepared for the Scots. The priſoners, doubtleſs, 
expected that theſe would now be their portion : 
on the contrary, he behaved with the greateſt 
lenity ; and exchanged the nobility A EE 
| or 


_ —— 
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for his wife and ſiſter, whom Edward I. had 


carried to London. Sterling, Dunbar, and Ber- 
wick, now ſurrendered to Bruce, who now became 
in reality king of Scotland. | 


ROBERT BRUCE, the Ninty-ſeventh King. 


Edward, the brother of Bruce, had eſcaped the 
rage of Edward I. and his genius alſo prompted 
him to aſpire to a kingdom. Underſtanding there- 
fore that the Iriſh, being ſorely oppreſſed by their 
Engliſh governors, were ripe for a revolt, he bor- 
rowed forces of Robert, and, landing at Carrick- 
fergus with about 7,000 men, deſtroyed Dundalk, 
and drove the Engliſh out of Ulſter, Moſt of the 
Iriſh, who conſidered themſelves as relative Scots, 
now declaring in his favour, he was crowned 
king ; while Robert kept dallying Edward of 
England till 1317, with offers of peace. Edward 
Bruce was then hard preſſed by the Engliſh, and 
Robert went over to his aſſiſtance; having been 
of great ſervice to his brother (Who, the year after 
however, was ſurpriſed and ſlain) he retired to his 
own dominions, on receiving intimation that 
Edward of England had thoughts of invading 
them, That monarch would have been glad to 
have exchanged Ireland for Scotland; of which, 
in the king's abſence, he had endeavoured to be- 
come maſter. He had beſieged Berwick ; which 
Robert immediately, on his arrival, marched o 
relieve,anddriving the Engliſh before him, ravaged 
York. This conduct ſo enraged the archbiſhop of 
that city, that he raiſed an army of 10,000 men, 
and commanded it himſelf; but the infatuated 
prelate was deſeated at Mitton, on the 21ſt of 
September 1319. This wascalledthe Whute Battle, 
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from che number of prieſts and inonks who fought 
in their ſurplices, and were ſlain or drowned. 
Robert, after this victory, concluded a truce 
with England, and, till 1322, culuvated the arts 
of peace, But Elward: in the mean time railed 
a large army, broke the truce, and, in July, invaded 
the kingdom. He penetrated as far as Edinburgh, 
where his vaſt army was again defeated, and him- 
ſelf purſued to York. Robert, in his return, burnt 
the Town of Rippon, and fined Beverly in a 


conſiderable ſur. Edward now gave over all 


thoughts of ſubduing the Scots, and made peace 
with Robert. The affairs of commerce and iju— 
tercourſe were hkewile regulated; and Scotland, 
after her fatigues, enjoyed perfect reſt till the 
death of the Engliſh king in 1326, when war be. 
gan to rage afreſh. 

Edward III. in 1328, by the advice of his 
queen, and her great favourite Mortimer, in con- 
ſideration of $0,000 marks, renounced all fealty 
and homage from the Scots for himfelf and ſuc- 
ceſſors. This great point being gained, Robert 
lat down contented; but in che year following, a 
leproſy, with which he was afflicted, NA. Ay 
ſo taſt, as to put an end to his life on the 11th of 
June 1329, in the 4th year of his age, and 24th 
of a glorious reign. He had ordered before his 
death, according to the cuſtom of the times, that 
his heart ſhould be carried to the Holy Land, 
which Sir James Douglals, faichfully perfornied, 


| He had previoully ſettled the ſucceſſion on bis 


ſon David, and in default of heirs male, on his 
grandſon, the great ſteward of Scotland. On his 
death-bed, he deſired that the Ebrides, or Weſt. 
ern Iſles, might never be governed by one man, 
leſt 1 it thould excite him to rebellion ; and that his 


countrymen 
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countrymen in future prefer ſkirmiſhes and ſud- 
den attacks to pitched battles, in their wars with 
England. 5 | 
Robert was the firſt that introduced repreſen. 
tatives of boroughs in parliament, and had an 
equal genius for the field or cabinet. He was one 
of the greateſt princes that ever ſwayed the Scots 
ſceptre, whether conſidered. as a warrior, a mo- 
narch, or a man. He was twice married: by the 
earl of Mar's ſiſter he had a daughter, who ef. 
pouſed Walter, high ſteward of the kingdom ; 
the other, Elizabeth, daughter of Henry de 


Burgh, brought him a ſon, who now, in the ninth 


year of his age, ſucceeded him, under the guardian- 


ſhip of Randolph, earl of Murray. 


DAVID II. the Ninety-eighth King. 


The government of Randolph, which com- 
menced in 1329, was a time of great felicity to 
the Scots: he proved rigidly juſt; for in 1932, 
he executed a malefactor, though the pope had 
pardoned him ; and as the good regent died ſoon 
after this circumſtance, ſome ſuſpett that, for his 
irreverence to the pontiff, he was poiſoned by an 


enthuſiaſtic monk. Duncan, earl of Mar, wes 


appointed his ſucceſſor, 


EDWARD BALIOL, the Ninety-ninth King. 


But an unforeſeen revolution very ſoon took 
place. The mock monarch Baliol, having ob- 
tained his liberty, through the interceſſion of the 
pope, died at his eſtate in France, in 1314, leaving 
behind him two ſons, Edward and Henry. The 
former, inſtigated by one Twenge (a wretch whom 
the late regent had outlawed) to aſſert his claim 
to the Scots throne, liſtened to his advice; and, 

diſcloſing 
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diſcloſing his ſentiments to Edward, king of Eng- 
land, requeſted his aſhſlance, and offered, if ſuc- 
ceſsful, to hold the crown of him as ſovereign, in 
the manner of his father. Edward, though he 
greatly regretted that he had been induced by 
Mortimer to reſign this ſupremacy over Scotland, 
was, however, a prince of too much juſtice or 
policy to violate openly a truce, which, notwith- 
ſtanding, he heartily wiſhed were expired. It is 
certain, that Baliol carried on matters ſo privately, 
that he landed at Kinghorn, with about 4,000 


Engliſh and Scots volunteers, on the iſt of March 
1332, without oppolition. The ſtates, being ap- 


priſed of his intentions, levied a conſiderable 
force, in order to ſtop his progreſs. By the im- 
prudence of the earl of Mar, and the valour of 


Baliol's troops, this army was defeated at Dup- 


plin, the regent and many of the principal nobility 
being lain. 7 

Perth ſoon after ſurrendered to the conqueror, 
who, proceeding to Scone, aſſumed the crown. 
In conſequence of which, he declared, that he 
would conſider every one as a traitor, that ſhould 
refuſe to ſwear fealty to him. On this declara- 
tion, he was joined by many men of power, and 
his party now grew very ſtrong. The few, who 
ſtill continued faithful to David, appointed Sir 
Alexander Murray his regent ; who being ſoon 


after taken priſoner by Baliol (who had routed 


what forces he commanded) the royal party loſt 


Bre every day. They, nevertbeleſs, choſe 
Jord Archibald Douglaſs regent, who applied to 


king Edward in behalf of the young king. On 


the other hand, Baliol, who had now become, 


in a manner, maſter of Scotland, ſent to him his 


homage, 
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homage, which was as ſlaviſh as his father's had 

been. ; | 
As the truce between. England and Scotland 
was now expired, Edward conſidered himſelf at 
liberty to purſue the bent of his inclination, 
The ſubmiſſion of Baliol was highly agreeable to 
him; but yet he would not ſeem to quarrel with 
the other party, without ſome plauſible pretext. 
He told the regent he ſhould not concern himſelf 
with their eſtates, any further than claiming the 
caſtle of Berwick for himſelf, whoever poſſeſſed 
it. That caſtle his grandfather had ſolemnly an- 
nexed to his crown; and therefore, he ſaid, tho' 
recovered by Bruce, through the ſupineneſs of 
his father, it was nevertheleſs his right. King 
Edward ſoon after, with a vaſt force, laid ſiege to 
Berwick. After he had battered the place for 
more than a month, with very little ſucceſs, he 
' raiſed the ſiege in crder to relieve his queen, 
whom the Scots, in their turn, had belieged in 
Bamborough caſtle ; but they retiring at his ap- 
proach, he returned to Berwick, and attacked that 
fort with redoubled vigour. The regent deter- 
mined, at all events, to relieve this garriſon ; and 
Edward, having received news, that he was ad- 
vancing with a lane army, poſſe ſſed himſelf of a 
very advantageous ſtation on Halidon-Hill. The 
regent, unmindful of the late king's dying injunc- 
tions, was reſolute to attack Edward, though thus 
advantageouſly poſted. This raſh boldneſs ter- 
minated in a total defeat of the Scots army ; the 
_ regent, with moſt of the nobility, fell, and 15,000 
common men were either killed or made captive, 
Berwick immediately ſurrendered on this memo- 
rable victory, which, as it is ſaid, coſt the Engliſh 
only a knight, an eſquire, and fifteen Von ; 
avl 
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David and his young queen fled to France after 
this defeat, which was almoſt the overthrow of 
the Brucean intereſt, Philip received them with 


a kingly hoſpitality, and ratified the following 


treaty : „I. A perpetual alliance and confederacy 


between both nations. II. That the Scots and 


French ſhould naturally ſuccour each other againſt 
the Engliſh, with men of war, to be waged and 
victualled at the expence of the party afliſted, 
III. That neither nation ſhould aſſiſt the Engliſh 


with money, victuals, or advice, without the con- 


ſent of both kings, under the penalty of being de- 
clared guilty of high treaſon. IV. That the French 
ſhould make no peace or truce with the Englith, 
except the king of Scots maybe compriſed, named, 
and allowed therein; and that their pragmatic 
ſanctions be reciprocally confirmed at each change 


or {ſucceſſion of them. 


During theſe tranſactions, Edward Baliol had 
called a parliament, which met the beginning of 
February 1334, in the abbey-church of Holyrood- 
houſe. Here, in conſideration of the good ſervices 


of Edward king of England, he granted that mo- 


march 2000]. ſterling per annum; and ſurther, to 
{hew his gratitude, as he called it, he followed Ed- 
ward to Newcaſtle, where, on the 19th of June, 
aiter having given that king ſole and ſeparate right 
to ſeveral towns, counties, and caſlles in Scotland, 
he paid him the moſt flaviſh homage for the re- 
mainder of his kingdom, But when the Engliſh, 
in conſequence of this infamous ceſſion, came to 
take poſleſſion of theſe places, the Scots began to 
look around them. They perceived that their 
king was Edward's tool, and that this ſtep would 


probably lead to the enllaving the whole country. 


E The 
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The Scots were thus ripe for revolt, when John 


"Randolph; earl of Murray, came over from 


France, with Philip's promiſe to reſlore young 


David; and acquainting his countrymen, that, 


purſuant to the treaty, ten capital (hips were 


- 


coming over for that purpoſe, the Bruceans de- 
termined to commence hoſtilities. Robert the 


high ſteward of Scotland, and Sir Colin Campbell, 


declaring for king David, ſurpriſed and took the 
caſtle of Duncan in Ky e. This little ſucceſs deter- 


mined numbers of the nobility to join them; and 


the high ſteward, who, though very young, was a 
man of great abilities was choſen king David's 


regent. The French, who were never lewrty 
friends, having in all this year ſent the Scots no 
aid, Bruce's paity, blocked up by Edward of Eng- 
land, who pollc{ſed Edinburgtr caſtle, and the 
paſſes of Sterling and the Forth, was without pro- 
viſions, money, and arms. But in the cauſe of 
liberty, what hardſhips will not a reſolute people 
endure ! they retired to their fortreffes, from 
which they ſurpriſed the Engliſh detac hments, 
and lived on the plunder they had taken. 
In this ſituation the royaliits remained til] the 


ſpring of 15:36, when Philip of France began 10 
ſtir in favour of David. He found a martial dif- 


poſition in the y! ng monarch, whom he now min- 
truſted with the command of 20 gallies, ſufhci- 
entlv victualled and manned, with winch he made 
deſcents on Guernſey and Jer! ey. He was unable 


10 land in his own. dominio::s ; but as Edward 


went 10 England, to conſult his parliament about 

roceeding againi} the French, his friends were 
able to aſſemble ; fo that having taken Dunoter, 
Kineft, and Lai caſtles, and being. joined 
by Sir Alexander Murray, w ho was taken priſoner 


in 1332, and now made joint-regent, they grew 
flrong 
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flrong enough, in the ſpring 1337, to reduce the 
caſtle of Bothwell, and were almoſt in a con- 
dition to engage Baliol's party. But, mindful of 
their late King's directions, they retired to their 
ſtrong holds, and only occaſtonally ſkirmiſhed 
with the Engliſh, By theſe means, it appears, 
that at the cloſe of the year, Perth, Cowper, 
Sterling, and Edinburgh, were. all the fortified 
places that were 1n the poſſeſſion of either Baliol 
or his paramount. But in the beginning of the 
year 1338, Sir Alexander Murray, the regent, 
died; and Robert, the ſteward of Scotland, being 


king David's cauſe ; and Philip of France, with 
whom Edward had been tampering concerning the 
Scots, having ſolemnly declared he would ſupport 
them to the utmoſt of his power, war between 
theſe two nations was the conſequence j and the 
latter, who meditated the conqueſt of France, 
reſolved to head his army himſelf. 


Edward in 1339 was preparing for this expedi: 
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„ lion, when Sir William Douglas went to France, 


to acquaint king David how matiers ſtood in Scot- 
- land; and to repreſent the probability of his reſto- 

| ration, if the French, in conſequence of their 
treaty, would furniſh him with troops. irt 
as an earnelt of his intentions to ferve the Scots, 
immediately ſent back Douglas with ſive (hips, 
lome troops, and plenty of proviſions. With 
this aſſiſtance, the regent was enabled to ſubdue 
| the caſtle of Perth, which, in the abſence of 


England, very likely. not thinking himſelf yet 
| lufhiciently able to cope with the united power 
| of France and Scotland, concluded a truce ta 


now ſole regent, prepared to enter heartily into 
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Midſummer 1840, in which both nations were 


comprehended. No ſooner was this truce expired 
than Douglas retook the caſtle of Edinburgh, by 
the following ſtratagem : Being well acquainted 
with its ſituation, he, atday-break, preſented himſelf 
with about twelve of his trueſt friends before the 
caſtle, diſguiſed like ſailors and waggoners, with 
carts attending them, in which they pretended 
that they bad brought proviſions to the garriſon, 
Jhe porter let Douglas come into the outer 
court: Douglas inſtantly killed him, and, taking 


the keys of the caſtle from off his arm, admitted 


his followers; having previouſly concealed a Jarge 
body of armed men, under the ruins of adjacent 
buildings, who emerged from thence at the 
ſound of a horn; and thus he became maſter of 
the garriſon, all which they put to the ſword, 
except Leigh, the governor, and fix Engliſh 
eſquires. "The next year, Douglas plied Sterling 
lo warmly, that the garriſon was glad to capitu- 
late for life and limb, notwithſtanding a rein- 
forcement from Edward, who was indefatigable 

in the ſervice of his country. 
Douglas had now left the Engliſh only the 
caſtles of Berwick and Roxburgh. At the for. 
mer, were the two Edwards with a conſiderable 
force; but the Engliſh army, tired out with fol- 
lowing the Scots in their receſſes, where they 
often fell into ambuſcades, and being beſides in 
want of proviſions, concluded a truce to the end 
of the year 1342. The baſis of it was, * That 
«unleſs king David returned to his people, with 
« a force ſufficient to withſtand his enemies, by 
June, the-Scuts would own Edward for their 
| * fſovexeign, 
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10 ſovereign, and would never acknowledge either 
„him or his poſterity.” 

Great luſtre was fegte on the Scots by this 
truce, as they herein atted as a free and ſpirited 
people: they knew that David was now of age 
to command an army; and under the preſump- 
tion that he was indulging in floth, or, at leaſt. 
that he was dilatory in urging “ hilip' s aſſiſtance 
(as it never appears that the Scots had any other 
aid from him, than what Douglas brought Wege 
they undoubtedly thought, and with the greate 
propriety, that a king, who would make no ef- 
forts for a crown, or a people's liberties, was un- 
worthy of government. David, on hearing of this 
truce, told the French monarch, he would be dal- 
hed with no Jonger: whereupon troops were 
granted him; and in May, he and his queen, 
accompanied by ſeveral Daniſh and Swediſh 
knights as volunieers, landed at Innerberry, from 
whence, amidſt the e Haftic ſhouts of his peo— 


ple, he proceeded to Perth. Here having viewed 


his army, and the deſolate ſtate of his kingdom, 
he was eager to ravage England; and eſpecially 
to reduce Berwick, in which caſtle his competi— 
tor Baliol reſided as Edward's governor. His 
nobility, however, adviſed peace, and David 
was at laſt, with difficulty, brought to conclude 
a two-years truce with Edward, who employed 
this time in ſubduing the French; white David 
regulated his civil affairs, received an cath of 
fealty from his ſubjects, and conſtituted Robert, 
the great ſteward of Scotland, his heir, in default 
of iſſue to ſucceed him. | 

Nothing remarkable occurs till the year 1946, 
when David, whilſt Edward was in France, pre- 
pared io invade England. He was more than 
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60,000 ſtrong, and would have laid waſte all the 
county of Cumberland, it the monks had not 
compounded for their poſſeſſions, by raiſing him 
1000l. He eſtimated an Engliſhman's life at 
three-pence, for whoever could not pay him that 
lum was put to the [word. The queen of Eng- 
land having raifed an army, headed them hetfelf, 
| and, on the 171th of October, oppuled David near 
Durham. In-this battle the Scots were not only 
totally defeated, but their king. though he pcr- 
formcd the greateſt perional explons, was taken 
| priſoner, by a party under one John Coupland, 
two of whoſe teeth he daſhed out before he 
yielded to him. The brave Douglas, with the 
| biſhops of St. Andiew and Aberdeen, the earls 
of Monteith, Sutherland, Fife, and many more, 
ſhared their monarch's fate; and Hay lord con- 
ſtal.le, Keith lord marſhal, Stragutrin lord chan- 
cellor, with other men of note, and above 
20,000 common men, were {lain. The Engliſh. 
loſt four knights and five eſquires, but how many 
common ſoldiers is uncertain. Coupland hur- 
ried away his royal captive to Bamborough caſtle, 
which was his friend Piercy's; nor would he tell 
where the king was, or let him be delivered up 
to the queen, till he had ſeen Edward in France, 
who giving him gool. per annum, with the ho- 
nour of knighthood, ordered that he ſhould de- 
liver David to his valiant conſort, to be lodged 
in the Tower, till himſelf arrived in England. 
On the 2d of January 1347, David was accord- 
ingly lodged in that fortreis; but Monteith was 
| executed as a traitor, having long before ſworn 
| fealty to Edward. | 
| HBaliol having now reduced ſeveral forts, Ro- 
bert the ſteward, now under-regent of Scotland, 
| | | propoſed 
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propoſed to ſtop. his progreſs. But at this time, 


a moſt dreadiul plague, brought from Aſia, over- 


ran Europe: no els than twenty millions of ſouls 
are {aid to have fallen by this calamity, which 
cauſed a ceſſation of arms all over Europe till 
1353- The ſlates of Scotland, mean time, and 
till 1355, when the truce with England expired, 
had made many ineffettual negociations concern- 
ing their king's ranſom. And though they paid 
for his maintenance while he was 1n captivity, 
they would not procure his enlargement on 
terms they could not with honour comply wich. 
Philip's ſucceflor, John, had now ſent them 
over ſupplies of money, which determined them. 
to recommence hoſtilities. They ſtormed Ber- 
wick, which, however, in 1959, was retaken ; 


and this year Edward Bahol reſigned all his 


pretenſions to the Scots throne, on condition 
of receiving, out of the cuſtoms of che towns of 
Hull and Boſton, g009l, per annum; with 
which he lived privately on his own efllate till 
1399, when he died at Doncalter, 

After Edward Baliol's renunciation, in the 
treaty which ſoon took place in 13357, Edward, 
for the firſt time, called David king of Scotland ; 


and on the third of October, in this year, 


David obtained his liberty on the following con- 
ditions: “ I. That 100,000 marks be paid by 
** 10,000 yearly, and that twenty hoſtages be 
given for the performance of it. II. Till this 
* ſum be paid, that both kingdoms preſerve peace 
« with each other. III. On failure of payment, 

that David again ſurrender himſelf, or the lord 
76 ſtewards, Douglas and Murray, in his room,” 

The clergy and nobility bound themſelves, to- 
gether with David, for the true performance of 


„ cheſe 
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theſe articles, But before Edward parted .with 
David, he is ſaid to have gratiſied himſelf with 
dining with his crown on his head, between David 
and John king of France, whom the glorious 
Biack Prince had, the preceding year, made 
captive; after which David returned joy fully 
10 his kingdom. 


As the price of David's liberty was great, hne 


applied to France lor aſliſtance ; but that court 
„ending ſimilar diſtreſles (as indeed they might 
with great juſtice) Ins clergy are ſaid to have al- 
filled him greatly, In 2259, he eflabliſhed with 
England a treaty of commerce, and procured 
his ſubjetts the liberty of ſtudying at Engliſh 
jeminaties, In 190g, Edward propoled a lœde- 


ral union with David; the ſubſtance of which 
was, That Edward would remit the remainder 


of the renſom; that he would reſign all the 
places in his poſſeſſion, which had been formerly 


conquered by Robert Bruce; that in all treaties 


with other powers, each king ſhould either be 
ſtiled in the plural number the kings,” or elle 


* the king of England and Scotland ;”” and in 


ſhort, that the king of England was willing to 
grant, by advice ot his council, whatever the 
Scots could reaſonably aſk, if king David would 
conflitute king Edward his heir, by way of equt- 
valent. 

After this period, the hiſtory of Scotland 
grows very dark; all that we know for certain 
is, that on David's return from a viſit, which he 
had paid to Edward, he died without iſſue at 
Edinburgh, on the 22d of February 1970, in the 
48th year of his age, and the-: 4 fſt of his reign : 
as a monarch, be is ſaid to be credulous, Fn, 
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and bigoted ; but ingenuous, ſober, and affable, 
as a man. | 


ROBERT II. the Hundredth King. 


The high ſteward, Robert (concerning whoſe 
genealogy it is ſufficient to ſay, that he was the 
lineal deſcendant of Walter, on whom Malcolm 
III. as has been remarked, firſt beſtowed the of- 
fice) agreeable to the att of ſucceſhon, mounted 
the throne in 1370; he was the firſt of the 
family of the Stuarts. 

On his acceſſion, a truce of fourteen years 
with the Engliſh taking place, and no civil trans- 
action having been handed down, nothing ma— 
terial tranſpired till the death of king Edward 
III. and his valiant fon in 1377. Robert after- 


Wards ſurpriſed Berwick; but the Engliſh ſoon 
| retook ? The year following, one Mercer, an 


able Scots ſeaman, ſcouring the ſeas in a kind of 
iratical manner, annoyed the Engliſh conſidera- 
bly : but John Philpot, a ſpirited alderman of 
London, having fitted out a little fleet, at his 
own expence, took the rover with fifteen rich 
Spaniſh ſhips, which he had under convoy. 
From this time, till 1384, a ſkirmiſhing war was 
carried on with intervening truces. 
The Scots, in 1383, renewing their ancient 
league with the French, were aſſiſted by that 
nation with 50,000]. and ſome troops, the number 
not known. Richard II. of England, being made 
acquainted with this circumilance, entered Scot- 
land, with a pompous army, like Edward II. with 
an intention to ſubdue the people, and lay wafte 


the country. Robert, appriſed of his intentions, 


paſſed the Forth, with the moſt valuable of his 
effects; leaving a body of troops under lord 
ER E 5 Douglas, 
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Douglas, who ſhould occaſionally harraſs the 


enemy. Richard, paſling Berwick, found the 


country deſolate; continuing, however, his march 
to Edinburgh, he levelled that city with the 
ground. When he had performed this martial 
teat, the duke of Lancaſter, adviſed him to carry 
his arms acroſs the Forth, and follow Robert ; but 
the weak king, who, 1t ſeems, imagined that the 
duke had. a ſiniſter deſign in this advice, declared 
he would not advance a ſtep further: in ſhort, he 


Jeft Scotland (Douglas continually harraſſing him) 


without doing one ſingle action, which could com- 
penſate for his expenſive preparations; Douglas, 
on the contrary, obtained a truce of two years 
for his countrymen. 

3 the laſt five years, the Iriſh having 


made deſcents on the weſtern paris of Scotland, 


Robert now determined to make repriſals. One 
William Douglas was ſent on this expedition : 
he executed his commiſſion with great ſucceſs; 
for after having defeated the Iriſh militia of 
Dundalk and Carlingford, he loaded twelve ſhips, 
which he found in the harbour, with booty. In 
his return home, he laid waſte the Ille of Wight, 
and then landed his ſpoils near Loch Riar. 

Jared with this ſucceſs, Robert, calling a par- 


ament at Aberdeen in 1388, propoſed an mva- 


fon of England. The ſtates concurring, he ac- 
cordingly raiſed two armies of 14,000 men each; 
one under the command of the earls of Fife and 


Monieith, William Douglas, and Alexander Lind— 
- fay; and another under the earls of Douglas, 
March, Crawford, and Murray. The former 
entered Cumberland by the Weſl Marches, and 
the latter ravaged Northumberland. Boch armies 
met, according to agreement, near Newcaſtle, 
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and Ralph Percy⸗ 


which was defenged by Henry 
ſons to the carl of Northumberland. William 


Douglas having ſelected 2000 foot and goo horſe, 


determined to ftorm the caſtle next day; before 
which, it ſeems, he received a challenge ſrom 
Henry Percy, ſurnamed, from his fierce valour, 
Hotſpur, whom Douglas, at the firſt onſet, dit. 
mounted and deprived of his ſpear and pennant, 
with which he had boaſted he would return in 
triumph to Scotland. Henry, mortified at this 
defeat, ſwore Douglas ſhould never carry a {pear 
ot boy into Scotland: ſallying out, therefore, in 
queſt of Douglas, with 600 horſe and 8000 in 
lantry, he found him encamped at Otterburn. 
Hotſpur attacked the Scots by moonlight with 
ſuch reſolution, that they were on the point of 
being routed, when the brave Douglas ruſhed in- 
to the middle of the Engliſh, with his battle-ax 
in his hand. The Scots, in admiration of their 


leader, and reinforced by the earl of Dunbar, re- 


Rag with vigour to the charge, and obtained a: 
complete victory ; ; though not without the lols of 
their heroic commander, who, having proceeded 
too incautiouſly into the main body of the Englith,. 


was ſurrounded and cut to pieces,, together With. 


bis chaplain, who ſought by his ſide ; 200 Eng- 
liſh were leſt dead on the field; and Hotſpur 
and his brother, with above 100 perſons of dif- 
tinction beſides, were made captives, 

In this celebrated battle, commonly called 
Chevy-Chace fight, which was fought on the 
21ſt of July, only 100 Scots were killed, but 
double that number were taken priſoners. Both 
parties, with reſpect to their priſoners, behaved 
with the greateſt generoſity ; being exchanged lor 
each ether, or allowed to fix their own ranſom. 
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In conſequence of this battle, atruce was agreed 
on, till Auguſt 1392, in which the allies of both 
ſides were comprehended ; though the Scots now 
very juſtly began to look on the French as a ſel 
fiſh people, not to be confided in. 

Robert, king of Scotland, being grown very 
infirm, had for ſome time given the reins of go- 
vernment to his ſon, the ear] of Fife, and did 
not ſurvive this truce; for he died on the 19th of 
April 1390, in the 75th year of his age, and the 
19th of his reign, at his caſtle of Dundonald. 

Fhis prince does not appear to have been fond 
of fighting; but was mild, juſt, and (what he 1s 
greatly to be praiſed for) unwilling to undertake 
any affair without the ſull concurrence of his par- 


hament. Robert was the firſt who introduced the 


coining of gold in Scotland. He ſeems likewiſe 
to have been the firſt king who made uſe of any 
device or emblem: his coronet, over a terreſtrial 
globe, had the following motto, Vanitas vanita- 
tum; et omnia vanitas ! Vanity of vanities ; all 
18 vani ty] 


ROBERT III. the Hundredth and Firſt King, 


Whoſe real name was John, ſucceeded in 
1399; but the Rates of Scotland, who could not 
forget the wretched John Baliol, and who re- 
flected wich rapture on his ee Bruce, not 
having yet diveſted themſelves of their Caledo- 
nian ſuperflition, changed it to Robert, The 
king having been lamed by a kick from an horſe, 
and being likewiſe both ſickly and of a meek diſ- 
poſition, after he had prolonged the truce with the 
Engliſh till 1398, reſigned the adminiſtration of 
affairs of entirely io his brother, the . x 
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Fife, who had been regent in the life-time of his 
father. | 15 
The two powerful clans of Chattan and Kay 
being continually at enmity with each other du- 
ring the truce, and diſturbing the peace of the 
realm, the earl of Crawford was made the inſtru- 
ment of ſilencing their ſquabbles; which he 
brought about by this artful ſcheme; he propoſed 
that thirty of each clan, champions for both tribes, 
ſhould decide their reſpective differences by the 
ſword; at the ſame time that the king, who with 
his nobility, were to be ſpectators ol the combat, 
would pardon the offences of- both, and reward 
the conquerors. The Highlanders readily cloſed 
with the propoſal; and a day was appointed for 
the fixty champions to meet at the North-Inch of 
Perth. Both parties engaging with the moſt un- 
bounded fury, the Chattans obtained a complete 
victory over the Kays; only one of that clan 
eſcaped the death which all the reſt had met with, 
by ſwimming over the Tay, which indeed he was 
prudent in doing, ſince, beſides the fadler {who 
engaged to ſupply the places of one of the Chattan 


clan) there was a third part of the Chattans ſtill 


remaining. The reader from this reſolution, may 
form ſome idea of thoſe ancient clans. CT 


Henry, the Engliſh monarch, who ſince his 


acceſſion in 1400, ſeems to have had an eye to the 
independency of Scotland, countenanced the 
revenge of March againſt the duke of Albany; 
and, under pretence of being. lord paramount of 


Scotland, in 1400, invaded that kingdom; as 
well to right the earl of March (whoſe eſtates 


had been ſeized by Douglas) as to aſſert his own 
ſupremacy. He entered Scotland with a vaſt 
force, having a fleet attending to ſupply it with 
proviſions, 
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110 A New Genuine Hiſtory of SCOTLAND. 
proviſions. He behaved at firſt with lenity, in 


hopes to draw the Scots to his ſtandard; but, not 
ſucceeding to his wiſh, he afterwards laid ſiege 
to Edinburgh caſtle. Rotheſay s brave defence, 
together with the inſurtection of Owen Glen- 


dour, in Wales, obliged Henry to raiſe the ſiege; 
and conclude a truce wich the Scots for two 


ears. 
. The Engliſh were again ſtirred up by the earl of 
March, who had been diſſatisfied with the truce, 
The Scots, appriſed of his intentions, determined 
to be beforehand with him; and earl Douglas met 


him at the head of a large body of Engliſh forces, 
on Homeldon-hill. Here the Scots were ſo galled 


by the Engliſh archers, that, in ſpite of all the 
efforts oi Douglas, and of Sir John Swinton, 
who, with a choſen party, charged the enem 
ſword in hand, they were totally defeated ; 
Douglas himſelf, who received five wounds, and 
loſt an eye, was taken priſoner, with ſeveral 
other perſons of diſtinction. 

Lord March was ordered by Henry not to dif- 


poſe of his priſoners, til} he ſaw them; when, 


being made acquainted with the amazing valour 
of lord Douglas, he is ſaid to have diſmiſſed bim 
without ranſom, and the others on trifling fines. 
In ſhort, the diſturbances in his own kingdom 
now irongly inchned him to a peace with the 
Scots, eſpecially as it was reported that Richard II. 


Was ſtill living in that kingdom. This report, 


though groundleſs, haſtened the concluſion of a 
truce till 1405. In the mean time, king Robert 
became acquainted with the tragical end of his 
ſon, the duke of Rotheſay, whom Robert had 
arreſted, and confined 1n the caſtle of Falkland, 
where he was ſtarved to death; but as the regent's 

power 
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old king could only prevent the ſacrifice of his 
other ſon, by ſending him into France. The 
veſſel, in which he ſailed, was met by an Eng- 
liſh privateer, off Flamborough-Head ; the cap- 
tain of which, as the truce was juſt then ex- 
pired, took and carried her to London, and 


Henry confined the young prince and his retinue 


in the Tower; deltroying by this action, the 
character for generolity which had always hither- 
to been beſtowed on him by the Scots. 

Robert was no ſooner informed of his ſon's 
captivity, than (perhaps 1magining 1t to be a 
ſcheme of Albany his brother) he was ſeized 
with ſuch agony of grieh, that he became imme— 
diately ſpeechleſs, and died in three days after= 
wards, on the 29th of March 1405. He had 
been 1n his youth remarkably handſome; and 1s 
allowed to have poſſeſſed the virtues and abilities 
of a private man and a chriſtian; but ſcarcely 


any qualification requiſite to adorn a ſovereign _ 


Prince. 


Pope Boniface had interdicted Scotland in this 
century, becauſe Robert Bruce refuſed to make 


peace with the Engliſh: however, upon an humble 
remonſtrance to his holineſs, ſigned by the nobility 
and clergy, the interdiction was ſoon removed; 
alter Which, the only thing remarkable is, that the 
biſhops, whoſe eſtates, at their deceaſe, had al- 
ways been at the king's diſpoſal, now obtained 
the liberty of leaving their effects as they thought 


proper; and if they happened to die inteſtate, 


they became, like thoſe of the laity, the property 
ol the neareſt relative. | 


JAMES 1. 
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ower was above the reach of puniſhment, the 
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112 A New Genuine Hiſtory of SCOTLAND. 


JAMES I. the Hundredth and Second King. 


Young James, as ſoon as his father's death was 
known, was declared king in 1403, by an aſſembly 
of the ſtates, which at the ſame time appointed, or 
rather continued, the duke of Albany regent, till 
he ſhould be ſet at liberty. 


The royal priſoner was treated with much re. 


ſpect by Henry; and the regent was ſo far from 
deſiring his ſovereign's enlargement, that, with- 
out any efforts for his releaſe, he concluded a 
truce with England till 1409. But neither the 
generoſity (if it may be ſo called) of Henry, 


Nor the power of Albany, could prevent the 


Scots from murmuring; and it ſeems, that during 
the . truce they committed ſeveral] irregularities, 
which Henry had the prudence to overlook. 
The truce being near expiring, they grew ex- 
ceedingly clamorous; and immediately on its 
expiration, a party ſeized the caſtle of Jedburgh, 
(which the Engliſh had garriſoned ſinee the battle 
of Durham) and laid it in ruins. © The regent, 
perceiving that the people were bent on war, and 
concluding that it would be as unſafe as impoſſi. 
ble for him to check them, prepared to muſter 
an army, under the command of the earl of 


March, who had now forſaken the Engliſh. 


The inſurrection of Donald, lord of the iſles 
(a title of very indefinite ſigniſication) who had 
quarrelled with the regent, concerning his right 
to an eflate, diverted the Scotch from marching 
into England. Donald, receiving intimation 
that Henry of England would eſpouſe his cauſe, 
ſeized the lands in diſpute, and levied a conſi— 
derable force, in order to maintain them. The 

| | regent 
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regent ſent Thomas, earl of Mar, againſt the 
rebel lord, who, her an obſtinate ſtruggle; was 


defeated at Harlaw. Donald, on this defeat, 10 ö 
ſued for pardon; and on reſigning all claim to vi 
the eilates in queſtion, and again {wearing fealty * 
to the crown of Scotland, obtained it. At the | 7788 
cloſe of this expedition the regent concluded a i 6 


freſh truce, till 1415, with the Engliſh. 
On the death of Henry IV. in 1413, the Scots 
had great expectations of their ſovereign's en- 
largement; but Henry V. on the contrary, 
conſined James pretiy cloſe at Windſor; and, 
without liſtening to any propoſals of ranſom, 
prepared to invade France. Here, whilit Henry 
Vas reaping never- fading laurels, the duke of 
Albany was at his wit's end to hinder the Scots 
from taking the advantage of his abſence from 
England, to releaſe their king; but the duke's 
ambition, and political thiſts, were put an end 
to by his death in 1420: and it muſt be owned, 
that he left the kingdom in a very flouriſhing 
condition, e his perſonal vices 
whilſt regent. 
His fon Murdoch was immediately appointed 
his ſucceſſor, who not having the ambition (or 
{ W the abilities) of his father, entered hearuly into 
his maſter's ſervice. Henry V. had imagined, 


chat while James was a priſoner in England, the 
Scots would not aſſiſt the French; and though 
t this was pretty much the caſe, during the Jate 
g [I regency, yet now, both out of reſentment, and 
io preſerve their faith with a people, who, not- 
c, Vicbſtanding, had always uſed them ungrateiully, 
i- they proved an excellent ally: though the com- 
ie bined force of the Scots and French could not 
nt | flop the victorious Henry, who, however, was 


untors 
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| 114 A New Genuine Hiſtory of SCOTLAND. 
_ unſortunately cut off by a fever in the midit of his 
conqueſts. | oy 
In 1422, Henry VI. his ſucceſſor (or rather 
his counſellors) being uneaſy at the ſtrong attach- 
ment of the Scots to the intereſt of France, gave 
ear to propoſals for James's liberty; and it was 
| agreed, that he ſhould enjoy his crown, on con— | 
dition, That the Scots withdrew their aſſiſtance | 
„from the French, and paid 40,000]. for the 15 
« ex pence of his maintenance.“ Theſe condi- 
7 tions being agreed to, the commiſſioners of both 6 
nations concluded a ſeven years truce; twelve c 
hoſtages of the principal nohility were given for i 
the performance of articles; and James, as ſoon \ 
as the treaty was concluded, having married MW | 
| Joan, the earl of Somerſet's daughter, returned 11 
. in great ſplendour to his country, together with 1 
5 his conſort (whoſe fortune ſtruck off 10, ol. of h 
the debt of England) and he was, on the firſt of {1 
May, crowned at Scone. 
James, being determined to reform his king— cc 
dom, was too wiſe and too. bold a prince not to R 
begin with his nobility, He made a general law he 
againſt leagues and combinations, and then called v 
the late regent to account for his mal-adminiſtra- WM by 
tion. And though hiſtorians do not mention the W m 
particular crimes with which that nobleman and mi 
his two ſons were charged, they were nevertiie- WW ne 
leſs all three condemned and beheaded, puriuant WW thi 
to a lentence in parliament. This ſevere act WW ca 
ſtruck the reſt with terror; and they promiſed MW he 
| faithfully to adhere to ſeveral wiſe ſtatutes and WE in, 
þ laws. which James had cauſed to be enacted. | Ro 
In 1426, he viſited the county of Inverneſs, WW lis 
the inhabitants of which were particularly bar- ro 
barous; conſidering rapine and violence to be WF ln 


law, 


b a great meaſure, mull be an{werable, 


law, and bloodſhed and murder only matters of 


courſe. James, who knew that rough meaſures 
would have little effect on men accuſtomed to 
hardſhips - and ſlaughter, invited the chieftains 
to the caltle; where he made them acquainted 
with the nature of his laws, which he ordered 
not only to be obſerved by themſelves, but by thoſe 
under them ; for whom, he told them, they, in 
At the 
ſame time, in order to ſhew his authority, he 
executed three of the principal. One of theſe 
crue] free-booters was Duff, a man remarkably 
wanton in his barbarity: he had ſhod a poor 


woman with iron, like a horſe, for repining at 


bis cruelties; and then whipping her out of the 
town, bid her ſeek redreſs from the king. James 


hearing the ſtory, ſhod Duff in like manner, and 


hung him in chains, after having had him flogged 
three times round the caſtle, | 

One of the leading men, in this barbarous 
county of Inverneſs, was Alexander, earl of 
Roſs. Some call him lord of theifles; however, 
he was ſo powerful, that James, to keep well 


with him, had winked at ſeveral crimes; and 


by affability and acts of kindneſs, endeavoured to 
make him his friend. The ear], it ſeems, pro- 
miſed fair; but James had no ſooner left Inver- 


nels, than he grew rebellious, and at the head of 


the clans, Hatton and Cameron, attacked the 
caltie, which the king had garriſoned, James, 


ſhocked at his diſſimulation, and enraged at his 


ingratitude, offered a price for his head; when 
Roſs, not thinking himſelf ſafe, even amongſt 
lis own troops, quitted them; and ſkulking about 
from place to place, endeavoured to get to Ire— 
land: but not being able to effe&t his eſcape, 

nor 
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116 A New Genuine Hiſtory of SCOTLAND. 


nor -procure a pardon, he determined to throw 
himſelf at the king's feet, and hazard his cle- 
mency. Accordingly, as well by way of dit- 
guiſe, as to excite compaſſion, he, by ſome 
means or other, procured an old black rug, 
wrapped up in which, he appeared before the 
king and queen, at Holyrood-chapel, during the 
time of divine fervice. His wretched plight, 
and moving addreſs, intereſting the queen in his 
favour, ſhe prevailed with the king to ſpare his 
life; and James threw him into priſon till his 
death, to prevent his doing further miſchief: 
James being now the protector and encourager 
of learning and arts, reigned in the utmoſt tran- 
quillity, and was univerſally beloved by his people. 
He had received an excellent education whillt in 
England, where he became perſonally acquainted 
with Gower and Chaucer; and was himſelf a 
thorough judge, and no mean compoſer, of poetry 


and muſic. And though the univerſity of St. 


Andrew was eſtabliſhed in the former reign, in 
1411 ; yet ſquabbles between the monks, and 
the inattention of the regent, having ſtinted the 
growth of ſcience, James, by taking that ſemi- 
nary under his patronage, may not improperly 
be conſidered as its founder. He not only re- 
warded induſtry and merit in the fine arts, but 
in agriculture, trade, and manufattures. By 
theſe means, his court became the receptacle of 
men of genius, and the whole kingdom aſſumed 
a new face; for he had introduced a better ſtyle 
of architecture; had regulated weights and mea- 


ſures, and the wages of labouring men ; beſides, 


eſtabliſhing ferries and inns, for the eaſe and con- 
venience of travelling: he alſo enacted ſump- 
tuary laws, which expreſsly prohibited any uy 
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bis principal nobility from wearing gold or ſilver 
Jace, or valuable furs; and in reſpect to diet, he 
encouraged that kind by which agriculture was 
moſt improved. | 

The king was thus buſied till 1435; and the 
truce with England having been prolonged till 
that time, ambaſſadors now arrived from that 
nation with offers of perpetual peace. Lord 
Scroop, we are told, had orders to propoſe a 


marriage between his maſter, Henry VI. and the 


princels of Scotland. This propoſal being re- 
jected, as James before determined to beſtow h's 


daughter on the dauphin, greatly exaſperated the 


Engliſh, who reſented the affront, and proceeded 
immediately to hoſtilities. 

The two nations were now in arms; the Scots 
under the earl of Angus, and the Engliſh under 
lord Northumberland. The armies encountered 
each other on the 10th of September 1436, at 
a place called Popperden ; victory, after much 
wavering, declared for the former. G 

The next vear, James determined to take the 
field in perſon, having meditated the ſieges of 
Roxburgh and Berwick. He was lying before 
the former, at the head of a vaſt army, when the 
queen, greatly fatigued, overtook him, with the 
unwelcome tidings of a conſpiracy being formed 
againſt his life. The horrid deſign received its 
birth from the following circumſtances: The 
ear] of March had foriworn his allegiance, 
and fought againſt his country; notwithſtanding 
which, Robert, the regent, on the earl's repem- 
ance, had pardoned and reſtored him to his 
eſtates. James, who had maintained, that it was 
in the breaſt of a king only to excuſe treaſon, 
having lately declared that pardon to be void, 

had 
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had deprived the earl of his title, and affixed his 
lands to the crown, by an act that was highly 
pleaſing, declaring the pardons and grants of. the 
late regents of no effect; and though the king 
had not greatly inforced the act, yet having 
made a precedent, and continuing daily, by pro- 
poſing a militia, and other politic maxims, to 
leſſen the power of his barons, they were in 
continual fear of being deprived of their pol- 
ſeſſions and importance. The earl of Athol, 
who imagined he {hould be one of the firſt objects 
of the act, determined, at a proper opportunity, 
to deſtroy the king, that he and the reſt might 
.. preſerve their eſtates : ſuch was the ſtate of affairs 
on the queen's arrival; but it does not appear 
that ſhe was acquainted with particulars, ſince 
the king, on her information, diſbanded his 
army (in which whether he afted with {(pirit and 
prudence, 1s left to the reader) and retired to the 
Dominican convent near Perth, in order private- 
ly to aſcertain the parties engaged in the con- 
ſpiracy. 

Fearing to be lifbovernd, Athol made haſte to 
execute his purpoſes; and having obtained ad- 
mittance into the convent by bribery, together 
with Robert his grandſon, and his kinſman 
Graham, planted themſelves one night in the 
lobby of the king's antechamber. James was at 
ſupper. with his queen, and thinking himſelt 
ſufficiently ſecure, had retained no body-guard, 
ſo that on the outer doors being opened by 
Straion the cup-bearer, they were prepared to 
ruſh in, He made a ſtand againſt them, calling 
out Treaſon! Treaſon! which alarming thoſe who 
were within, a young lady, the queen's atten- 
dant, ran immediately to laſten the door; but not 
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into the flaple inſtead of it. In an inſtant, how- 


ever, having diſpatched Straton, her arm was 


broken; and the wretches, falling on the king, 


he expired under thirty wounds, in the 44th year 


of his age, and the igth of his reign, A. D. 
1437+ 


This bellen prince was below the middle 


ſize; but yet ſignalized himſelf by martial and 


robuſt exerciſes, His manners and politics were 


too. elevated for the people whom he governed ; 
for had his ſubjects been properly civilized, they 


muſt infallibly have been happy under his govern- 
ment, and revered him tor his juſtice, genero- 


ſity, and uncommon abilities. But a rude peo- 
ple, and a jealous and powerful nobility, could 
not brook the introduction of taxes (in order at 


firſt to pay his capuve-money in England) nor 


his ſtrong efforts to break the arfloeraiced 


connection. Though his maxims were in gene- 


ral diſagteeable, his ſubjects ſeem to have been 
ſo far 28 deſiring his death, that they made 


uſe of every method to detect and apprehend the 


perpetrators of it. They were all three dife 
covered; and ſeparately ſuffered death, under 
the moſt excruciating torture. Graham was fo 
abandoned a wretch, that being afked ho he 


could lift his hend-againit a king, he proteited he 


took ſuch delight in lin, that were the Al- 


(ap) 


mighty to forgive and allow him a place in 


heaven, he thould rather wilh to alfoclate with 
inſet oa] ſpirits. 


JAMES II. the Eundredth and Third King, 


Was but ſeven vears of age when he aſcended 


the throne in 1437. It was therelore thought 


neceſlary 


_ m W PO _— 


readily finding the bar, ſhe boldly thruſt her arm - 
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neceſſary to appoint proper perſons to conduct 
affairs during his minority, The earl of Doug. 


las, the greateſt nobleman in Scotland, was ac. 


cordingly conſtituted lieutenant-general; Sir Wil. 
liam Creichton chancellor, and Sir Alexander 
Levingſton the keeper of the young king's perſon: 
but parliament was to have the ſupreme direc- 
tion. | * 
Before the late king! s murder, a truce with the 
Engliſh, till May 1447, having been agreed on, 
it was now ratified by the ſtates. But Douglas 
dying, matters took a different turn: for the 
parliament then throwing te whole power of 
government into the hands of the ſurvivors, 
Levingſton to be military, and Creichton civil 
governor; and refuſing a ſhare of it to the earl's 
lon, that young nobleman, full of ambition, 
but void of prudence, ichdrew immediately 
from court, and retiring amongſt his vaſſals, re- 
fuſed ſubmiſfion to the joint-miniſters. Theſe, 
inſtead of taking meaſures to humble him, grew 
jealous of each other's power, and at laſt quarrel- 
led. Creichton, who is ſaid to have been the 
abler man, got poſſeſſion of the king's perſon, 
whom he confined in the caſtle of Edinburgh. 
Levingſton repreſented this outrage to the queen- 
mother, by whoſe contrivance he regained her 


ſon, packed in a clothes cheſt, Hereupon the 


two miniſters were ripe for open defiance ; but 
the, earl of Douglas having, by his example, 


taught many others to rebel, neceſſity conſtrained 


them to unite. 


On the 2d of Auguſt 1440, they therefore 


called a parhament ; which voted that, on the 
notice of any rebellion, « ſlaughter, burning, 
* 4 7 5 0 the tranſgreflors ſhould- be puniſhed, 
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and the injured redreſſed. This was principally 


intended againſt Douglas; who now marched 
about with 1000 horſe in his train, and ated like 
an independent prince. But Creichton, afraid 
to uſe ſorce againſt this nobleman, determined, as 
a ſtateſman, to make uſe of his proper weapons, 
diſſimulation and artifice. He ſent to the earl a 
letter, which invited him to take the lead in all 
public affairs. The bait took; Creichton met 
him in his way up; and uſhering him, his bro 


ther, and their friend Sir Malcolm Fleming, with 
much ceremony, into Edinburgh caſtle, a ſplendid 
entertainment was provided. Towards the end 


of the feaſt there was placed before them a bull's- 
head ; which, in thoſe times, being the ſignal of 
inſtant death, they ſprang from the banquet, and 


attempted to fave themſelves: their efforts, 


however, were in vain; for being in a moment 
ſurrounded, they were tied hand and foot, 
dragged into a back court, and immediately be- 
headed. This cruel piece of policy was exe- 
cuted onthe 24th of November, and produced good 
order and tranquillity in Scotland till 1443, how- 
ever unjuſtifiable the act may appear. | 
The prince was now fourteen years old, and 


poſſeſſing ſenſe, ſpirit, and reſolution, determined 


no longer to be under the guidance of his tutors. 


He demanded the caſtle of Stirling from Leving- 


ſton, and that of Edinburgh from Creichton ; but 


as they refuſed to reſign them till he ſhould be at 


full age, he called a parliament, and proclaimed 
them traitors. The whole kingdom was immedi- 
ately in a blaze. Creichton put himſelf at che 


head of a ſtrong body, and over-ran the eſtates of 


the earl of Douglas, whom the king, deteſting 
the manner of his predeceſſor's murder, had 
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taken into favour. This nobleman, notwithſtand- 
ing his ſeeming ſubmiſſion to James, was exceed- 
ingly ambitious and ſelf-important ; he ordered 
his military tenants to retaliate on Creichton, 
whilſt he was contriving with the earls of Craw-, 
ford and Roſs to re-eſtabliſh the feudal power, 
which James, as well as his father, deſired to 
aboliſh. The earl thought that Sir William 
Creichton would be a good acquiſiton ; he there- 
fore perſuaded the king to pardon him; and he 
was ſoon after reſtored to his office of chancellor : 
both he and the earl hated Levingſton, whom now 
they cauſed to be impriſoned; and his eldeſt ſon 
to be beheaded, who was a man of great accom- 
pliſhments. 5 
On the expiration of the truce with England, 
„the earl of Northumberland paſſed Solway-Frith 
with an army, and ravaged the country. The 
Scots, headed by the earl of Drummond, met and 
defeated them at Sack, by which they became 
poſſelledl of a prodigious booty. The following 
year a treaty of marriage having been concluded, 
between the king, and Mary the daughter of the 
_ duke of Guelires, the princeſs, with a grand re- 
tinue, landed in Scotland, and in July was mar- 
ried and crowned at Holyrood-houſe, 
ames, who was now of age, began to conſi— 
der Douglas as a formidable nobleman. On in- 
timation of his feudal intrigues, he was deter- 


mine to curtail his exorbitant power. This the 


earl could not bear; beſides, the king had releaſed 
Levingſton whom he now favoured, and eſteemed 


Creichtori more than ever ; ſo that Douglas, ſee- 


ing that he could not be the firſt man at court, 


retired diſcontentedly ta his eſtates. He renewed a 


league with the lords Hamilton, Murray, Roſs, 
„ ee 
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cient rights. In ſhort, he did all in his power 


to diſturb the peace of the kingdom; it was ru- 
moured, that he even aſpired to the throne. The 


king, offended at the ingratitude of the earl, ſaw 
his conduct with concern; yet, being unwilling 
to involve his people in a civil war, ſent a meſl- 
ſage, with a ſafe- conduct to him, deſiring an in- 
terview at Stirling; © intending, by the moſt 
friendly arguments, to prevail on him to drop 


bis connections and return to his duty. When 
they met, he expreſſed great duty towards his 


ſovereign, but ſtoutly refuſed to diſſolve the con- 
federacy ; on which the king was ſo exaſperated, 
that he ſwore he ſhould: drawing his dagger in 
a tranſport of rage, This ſhall break the league,” 
ſays he to the earl, and plunged it in his heart. 
This bloody buſineſs was tranſatted in February 
1452; and though ſome Pip 5 Creichton as the 
contriver, yet it is more likely that the murder 
was the effe& of the king's inſtant reſentment on 
fnding the ear] ſo deaf to his reaſons, and ſo pro- 
voking to his authority. 5 

The civil war which the king had ſought to 


prevent, now broke out in conſequence of the 
death of Douglas. The earl's adherents attacked 


the caſlle, where the king kept on the defenſive. 
All was anarchy and confuſion: neutrality was 
no where permitted, ſo that unhappy Scotland 
bled at every pore. The rebels were ſo ſtrong, 
that till the king was joined by the earl of Hunt- 
ley, who had muſtered the Leſlies, Ogilvies, 


Grants, Irwins, and Forbeſes, he was unable to 


give them battle. Thus reinforced, James at- 
tacked them, on the 18th of May, near Brechin, 


and gaining a victory, it fixed the crown more 


F 2 firmly 


n ier 


and others, who all ſwore to maintain their an- 
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firmly on his head. The Scots ſuffered extremely 


by a famine the enſuing winter, as the inſtru- 


ments of agriculture had been uſed in war. 


The earl of Crawford, who was the chief man 
in the Douglas faction, having, in the followin 
ſpring, ſubmitted to James, and been pardoned 
by him, rebellion retired to her native Highlands ; 
and the earl of Douglas, in expiation of his of- 


| Fence, propoſed to undertake a pilgrimage. 


James ſubmitted his conduct in this rebellion to 


biſhop Kennedy, to Creichton in particular, and 
his parliament in general; and it is remarkable 


that ſo formidable a rebellion ſhould be ſo ſoon 
and fo eaſily quelled; which ſeems to evince 
that the Scots Lowlands were at that period 
almoſt unanimouſly loyal, and ſubmiſſive to civil 
government. The pilgrimage, undertaken by 


the earl of Douglas, was, in fact, only to carry 


off his fiſter-m-law, commonly called the Fair 


Maid of Galloway, with whom he had fallen 


deſperately in love. He terminated his pilgri- 
mage in England, where he {wore allegiance to 
king Henry, who, ſome ſay, allowed bim zool. 
a year, till he fhould recover his eſtates from 
king James; and thus (a practice not uncommon) 
he made piety the cloak of his treaſon and Juſt. 


The latter, notwithſtanding, was very ſoon diſ- 


appointed; for the Fair Maid, diſliking his per- 


ſon and manners, eloped from him, and returned 
te Scotland. James granted her part of the 


Douglas eſtate, and appropriated the remainder to 
his own uſe. ES RE 

As the royal revenues were not deemed ſuf- 
ficient, a parliament met on the 4th of Auguſt 
1455, in which the members ſeem to have for- 
gotten their feudal barbariſm, and to have enter- 
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James II. 125 
tained ideas of true liberty. To ſupport the dig- 
nity of the crown, they annexed to it caſtles and 
lands in different parts of the kingdom. for his 
majeſty's reſidence. Theſe were always to be 
royal poſſeſſions; the king could not alienate 

' ther, without the full concurrence of parliament, 
In caſe he did, the ſucceeding king had power 
to retake them, without a proceſs of law, with 
all the profits and revenues from the time when 
ſuch lands were alienated, They likewiſe enatted, 


that no office ſhould be hereditary, except the 


guardian of the Marches. Theſe and ſeveral 
other acts, tending to the ſecurity of the frontzers, 
were not revokable even by the king; whoſe 
power, and that of his ſucceſſors, was by this par- 
liament firmly bounded and eſtabliſhed. 

The reſtleſs Douglas, having maintained, du- 
ring theſe tranſactions, a ſecret correſpondence 
with Roſs, lord of the Iſles, excited that noble- 
man to rebellion. Roſs accordingly declared 
himſelf independent of the crown of Scotland; 
and, in March 1456, he raiſed an army, and 
committed the greateſt barbarities in Murray and 
. Inverneſs ; but not being aſſiſted by Douglas, as 
- he had expetted, he' ſued for pardon, and 
obtained it, through the interceſſion of his coun- 
tels, who was a great favourite with the king. 

The king, being now in a ſtate of tranquillity, 
regulated his coin by the Engliſh ſtandard; and, 
like his predeceſſor, enacted ſumptuary laws. 
He forbad the diverſion of foot-ball and goff, 
ordered butts and bow-marks in every pariſh ; 
and that the male inhabitants, between the years 
of twelve and filty-two, ſhould every Sunday 
practiſe ſhooting. He was very ſevere in puniſh- 
ing beggars, who were not under fourteen, or 


3 above 
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above ſeventy years of age; and limited the num- 
ber of ſailors, as the Sow, about this time were 


much addicted to piracy. 


After four years employed, in making theſe 
neceſſary regulations in, Scotland, the diſputes 
between the houſes of York and Lancaſter had 
put England into a flame; and it is a-ſtrong proof 


of the moderation of James, that he did not take 
advantage of theſe, commotions. Henry's: queen, 


after lu ering ſeveral deſeats, applied io James 
for protection and aſſiſſance, off: ring to give up 


S Douglas (though he had been of great ſervice 10 


ber) and in caſe, through the aid of James, ſhe 
mould prove. victorious, to aſlign over to him 
Be wick and Northumberland. James had no 
great realon to ſavour the houſe of Lancaſler; | 
and declined to do it till he found that the duke 


of Tork (who had alſo made him great offers) was 


zuilty of double-dealing. He then determined to 
"Ref jege Berwick and Roxburgh, and atterwardsto 
enter Epgland 1 in behalf of Henry, or rather of 
his queen. , Great preparations were made for 
' this, expedition, in Which, the. king was ekcel- 
\lently ſeryed by bis ſubjekts. Roſs, 1 of the 
Iſles, joined him with a. ſtrong body of High- 
landers; and, to., extenyate - the xebellion which 
he had been guilty of, offered always to ſuſtain 
the firſt. ou of the enemy. The loyal earl of 
Huniley had alſo joined him, and now the king 
laid cloſe ſiege 10 Roxburgh, He had a fine train 
of artillety; - and commanding a general diſcharge 
of it, he would. needs ſtand by and ſee that is 
or gen were punctually performed. This curioſity 
proved fatal to him; for a cannon, which he 
flood cloſe to, burſt in the exploſion, and killed 


him on the, ſpot. This melancholy accident 


belel 
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befel him in the goth year of his age, the 23d of 


his reign, and the gd of Auguſt 1460. 

This prince was robuſt, tall, and active: he 
was brave, juſt, and temperate; but is ſaid to 
have been paſſionate; of which indeed, his mur- 
dering Douglas is a proof. His deportment, 
though martial, was vaſtly engaging, familiar, 
and inſinuating. As his father had began to ſhake 
the pillars of Ariſtocracy, he polleited abilities 
that, Pack he lived, muſt effectually have over— 
turned them; Scotland would then have been the 


firſt in ſubverting the teudal ſyſtem which at that 


time governed all Europe. 


JA MES III. the Hundredth and 3 Kikiy 


The queen, on the death of the king, carried 
her ſon, James III. to Kello, where he was 


crowned, being but ſeven. years old. She then 
returned to the Hege, which was carried on fo 
much in earneſt, that the caſtle ſurrendered on 
capitulation. She next demoliſhed Wark, and 
then returning to Edinburgh, called a parliament; 


which, after {ome altercation, conſtituted her the 


king's tutrix. The diſpute in England having 
terminated this year, 1461, in favour of the houſe 

of Vork, obliged Henry, his queen, and their 
only fon,” to fly to Edinburgh, where they were 

: kindly received. The Lancaftrians, however, 
were ſtill a ftrong party, polleſſing many caſtles ; 
in particular, Berwick, which Henry preſented 


as a debt of gratitude to the Scots. 
Douglas had now ſided with the other party; 


and excited Roſs, lord of the Iſles, once more to 


rebellion. He reaewed his cruelties with his 


claim of independency, and ſwore to aſſiſt Edward | 


of England, as wel) againſt his own country as 
14 the 
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the houſe of Lancaſter. This nobleman, in the 
midſt of his barbarities, is ſaid to have died 
raving mad ; but his ſon renewing the rebellion 
in 1464, Edward growing very popular, and the 
queen-regent being dead, the ſtates of Scotland, 
tor the ſecurity of the kingdom, concluded a 


truce with England till 1519, in which Douglas 

and Rols, as ſubjects of rag were included : 
but as it was ſtipulated in this truce, that James 
| ſhould, in no reſpeR, aſſiſt Henry or the houſe 


of Lancaſter, that weak prince, retiring in dif- 
guiſe, was diſcovered in Lancaſhire, by Sir Ed. 


ward Talbot, who hurrying him to London, he 
was, by the exulting Edward, impriſoned in the 
Tower; but the queen and her young ſon arrived 


tate in France. 
James's perſon and education had been com- 
mitted to the care of Kennedy, biſhop of St. 


| Andrew's, a man of great worth and learning; 


who dying, the ambitious family of Boyds con- 
trived to get the young monarch from lord 


Kennedy, the biſhop's brother. They ſucceeded 
at an hunting match; and the king was ſo pleaſed 


with his ge of ſituation, that he created the 


bead of the Boyds, earl of Arran; gave his own 
_ ſiſter in marriage to him, and appointed him his 


proxy for his own alliance with the daughter of 


* Chriſtian, king of Denmark and Norway. The 
royal nuptials, in conſequence of which Shet- 
land and the Orcades were conſidered as the 
' queen's dowry, were ſolemnized in **. 


The Boyds had loſt much ground uring the 
earl of Arran's abſence; and ſo uncertain is the 
favour of a young king, that the earl, though he 


brought a blooming bride to his maſter's arms, 
was received with the moſt mortifying coolnels, 


He 


« 
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He ſaw the ſtorm gathering over his head, and 
determined to provide againſt the ſhock, He 
had ſcarcely returned to Denmark, before he 
was. impeached in parliament ; his wife, by the 
moſt barbarous deſpotiſm, divorced; and him- 
ſelf (though he had procured an act, dated the 
25th of October 1466, juſtifying his conduct in 
ſeizing the king) condemned and outlawed. 
James devoting himſelf to ſtudies unworthy of a 
king, very ſoon diſregarded his nobility, and 
choſe himſelf intimates out of the very dregs of 
even a foreign people. He thought himſelf 
under conſtraint in the company of his nobles, 
and ſeemed to take infinite pains to undo all that 
his father and grandfather had done reſpecting 
the power of the barons, and to work his own 
ruin. However, the parliament ſtill conſulted 
the good of the nation, by making many wiſe 
ſtatutes, the- moſt material of which was an act 
concerning the fiſhery. Certain lords were or- 
dered to provide buſſes, nets, &c. for that pur- 
poſe. Had this act been well attended to, 
the Dutch had till, very probably, been incon- 
ſiderable; but on the contrary, in a great mea- 
ſure, by this very article, they enriched them- 
ſelves to a degree capable of diſputing the ſo- 
vereignty of the ocean. 1 
The king now (1477) became addicted to judi- 
| | cial aſtrology, and an abſurd belief of witchcraft. 
| Thus poſſeſſed with the bigotry of an enthufiaſt,. 
| he put to death his own brother, the earl of Mar, 6 
on the ſole authority of an old woman, who pr 
a tended that he had a deſign on his life. The duke 
of Albany, his other brother, apprehenſive of a ? 
ſimilar fate, fled into France, and from thence 
d into England, where, entertaining a deſign to de- 1 
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190 A New Genuine Hiſtory of SCOTLAN * 
throne his brother, he promiſed Edward IV. that 


he would ſwear fealty and do homage to him, if, 


by his aſſiſtance, he might obtain the kingdom. 
Edward inſtantly concurred with his deſign: he 
ardently longed to ſecure Scotland, and therefore 
broke the truce, and aſſiſted Albany with forces, 
under the command of the duke of Glouceſter, 
who laid ſiege to Berwick. f 

An army was raiſed by James, in 1482, to op- 


pole the Engliſh; but the chiefs, who commanded 


in it, thought they had then the beſt opportunity 
of cruſhing the king's 1 e. favourites, whom 
they accordingly ſeized in the king's pavilion, at 
the camp of Lauder. Cochran the maſon, whom 
he had created earl of Mar, Rogers the muſician, 
whom he had knighted, Torfifan the fencing- 
maſter, and four others of the ſame claſs, without 
any form of trial, were hung up directly in his 
preſence, over a bridge, and he made no efforts to 
fave them. After the nobility had offered this 
grateful ſacrifice of odious favourites to their 
country, inſtead of proceeding againſt the enemy, 
they drew off in ſeparate diviſions, and the poor 
deſerted James retired, with grief, to his reſidence 
at Edinburgh callle. 

The two dukes, leaving 4000 men 1n the mean 
time before Berwick, advanced with the main 
body to Edinburgh. Meeting with no oppoſition 
in their march, they committed no miſchief. This 
moderation was probably owing to Albany, who, 
not finding his countrymen fo hearty in his deſigns 
as he expected, pretended that he only ſought 


aſſiſtance from the Engliſh, for the recovery of 


his eſtates, without having any views detrimental 
to Iis brother. The ſtates, therefore (for the 
king ſeems at this time to have been -a mere 


* 
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cypher) reſtored him to them; and the caſtle of 
Berwick was ceded to the Engliſh, who had in- 
ſiſted on being paid for their trouble. 
The duke of Albany now became exceedingly po- 
pular; and James, who began 1n the tollowing year to- 
recover his authority, made him his prime miniſter. 
But the duke beginning to tamper afreſh with ſome 
of the nobility, who, notwithſtanding the meanneſs 
and rmprudence of the king, continued his friends, 
grew ſuſpected. Guilt and fear, which are always 


inſeparable companions, made him haſtily retire- - 
to his caſtle at Dunbar; from whence he fled, and 


once more ſought the protektion and aſſiſtance of 


the Engliſh. Richard received him kindly; but 


his own domeſtic concerns incapacitated him 
from affording any other aid than five hundred 
horſe ; with which, and what few volunteers he 
and the earl of Douglas (ſtill a priſoner in Eng- 

land) could jointly obtain, he propoſed to plunder 
Lochabar fair. The öld earl attended him in this 
ſcandalous expedition. They thought to have 

ſurpriſed the market-place, but were diſappointed; 
and ſuffered a ſhameful defeat from the borderers, 
who allo made captive that old rebel, Douglas. 
This happened in 1484. Kirkpatrick, by whom 
he had been taken, carried him in triumph to 


Edinburgh. The earl appeared before his king 


with a' ſullen pride, and even turned his back on 


him; nevertheleſs, James, with a generolity 
which ſome have thought faulty and ill. timed, 
pardoned his crimes, and allowed him to retire to- 


the abbey of Lindores, where he had received his 
education, and where he ſoon after died. The 
duke of Albany having in this defeat loſt his 
friend Douglas, and, being afterwards unable to 
procure any alfiſtance from the Engliſh, retired 


to France, where he ended his days. 
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pes might have lived on good terms with his 
nobility, and been an happy monarch, had he not 
purſued worſe meaſures : but ſtill continuing his 
unpopular conduct, his nobles, piqued at his diſ- 
regard of them, formed a dangerous confederacy. 
On the firſt news of it, he ſhut himſelf up in Stir- 


ling caſtle, forbidding any perſon in arms to ap- 


proach it on pain of death. 5 

The conſpirators were headed in 1487, by the 
king's eldeſt ſon, then about fifteen years of age; 
ſo that the extent of their deſign was then no longer 
a ſecret. James was given to underſtand, that he 
might, if he choſe, reſign his crown to his ſon, 
without bloodſhed. This he refuſed; on the 
contrary, he raiſed forces by proclamation, in 
order to ſubdue the rebels. Both parties met at 
Bannockburn, a field in which the great Bruce 
had gained the greateſt renown.. The confederate 
Jords attacked him with great ſpirit, repulſed and 
defeated his forces. Whereupon James fled, and 
was purſued and taken at the houſe of a miller, 
where Borthwick ſtabbed him to the heart. 
Thus he fell on the 11th of June 1488, in the 
thirty-fifth year of his age, and in the twenty- 
ninth of his reign. 1 

He was certainly a weak, mean, jealous, and 
credulous prince; though many errors of govern- 


ment, into which he fell, may be attributed to his 


want of a ſettled and regular education: this de- 


Tet, however, might have been ſupplied by able 


counſellors; but he hated his nobility, and they 
effected his ruin. As a man, he was juſt, merct- 
ful, and remarkably handſome. His juſtice is 
indeed queſtioned by ſome, for uttering coin, 
which, for its exceeding baſeneſs, was called 
Black Money; but as ſoon as he found it was dil- 

agreeable 
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couraged agriculture, rightly conſidering it as the 
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agreeable to his people, it was called in. The 
many edifices he erected, ſhewed he had a good 
taſle of architecture. 5 2 


JAMES IV. the Hundredth and Fifth King. 


As ſoon as the news of the late king's death, 
which was for ſome time unknown, reached the 


ears of young James, he is ſaid to have diſcovered 


much contrition and filial regard. But the young 
monarch's grief was but of ſhort duration ; and 
as he diſcovered, as well towards his people as 
himſelf, an excellent diſpoſition, it was ſucceeded 
by tranquillity throughout the kingdom, which 
for ſeveral years had been unknown. Parties 
(the bane and diſgrace of a nation) coaleſced ; 
and the parliament, which met in 1499, was 
wholly intent upon what is too often only a 
ſecondary conſideration, — the ſervice of their 
country. Obſerving the neglect of the late law 


reſpedting the fiſhery, they enatted, that all 


maritime towns ſhould provide veſſels at leaſt 
twenty tons burthen for that ſervice ; and that 
idle perſons ſhould be preſſed to man them. 
This act was followed by ſeveral others relative to 
their trade and civil policy: and 1n regard to 
their religion, they held the pope's authority ſo 
cheap, as to paſs a vote, that none ſhould be con- 
{idered as his legates but cardinals, and ſuch as 
were natives of Scotland. e 
James, who came of age in 1494, took a 


circuit round his dominions, that he might diſ- 
cover and redreſs his people's grievances. He 


made ſuch wiſe regulations in behalt of the poor, 
that (to uſe his own expreſſion) “the bulruſh 
« guarded the cow.“ He alſo every-where en- 
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great ſource of a nation's eaſe, opulence, and 


ravaging the country, returned with a conſider- 


lory : in ſhort, ſcarcely any thing was omitted, 
which tended to promote the welfare of his peo. 
ple, inſure his own happineſs, and circulate his 
fame. There cannot be a greater proof of James's 
good character, than that ſo ſhrewd, cautious, 
and parſimonious a monarch as Henry VII. of 
England, ſhould invite him to be his ſon-in-law, 
This match, which would have been the moſt 
illuſtrious of any in Europe, was prevented by 


the arrival of Perkin Warbeck, who was ſet up 


by the dutcheſs of Burgundy to perſonate one 
of the children of Edward IV. both of whom 
were generally thought to be murdered by Ri- 
chard III. Perkin had at one time a very flrong 


party in England, who really believed him to be 


the identical duke of York. He was a young 
man nearly of James's age, ſenſible and engag- 
ing; and the Scots monarch, who had a great 
deal of the knight-errant in his diſpoſition, con- 
ſidering him as a diſtreſſed prince, not only gave 
him a very hoſpitable reception, and his own 
couſin in marriage, but entered ſo warmly into 
his cauſe, as to endeayour to place him on the 
Engliſh throne. 

The principal, if not the ſole, motive of James 
in this action was glory: in 1497, he raiſed a 
formidable army, with which, accompanied by 


the pretender, he entered Northumberland. A 
manifeſto was alſo publiſhed againſt Henry as a 


traitor, tyrant, and murderer; and all loyal ſub- 
jects were invited to join their lawful prince; 
but not a man of the leaſt conſequence repaired 
to his ſtandard; fo that James, who now began 
to think that he had been impoſed on, after 


able 
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able booty to his dominions, Henry being at 
this time engaged in quelling a very powerful re- 
bellion, and in no condition to reſent the affront, 
as a falvo. for his honour, procured the Spaniſh 
ambaſſador (who was treating with Henry on 
a marriage between Ferdinand's, daughter and the 
prince of Wales)'to prevail on James to diſmiſs 
Perkin, and ſolicit an accommodation. James 
needed little intreaty to part with Perkin, whom 
he now believed to be the ſon of a proſelyte Jew 
of Tournay. A ſeven years truce with England 
was patched up; and Perkin, whom James would 
not betray, was allowed a ſhip to convey him to 
the continent; but determining to try bis fate 
once more in England, he landed in Cornwall, 
was taken priſoner at Taunton, and executed at 
London as a traitor, in November 1499. But 
Henry, ſtruck with the uncommon beauty of his 
wife, and finding that ſhe was not pregnant, 
made her a lady of his queen's bed-chamber, 
to which a ſuitable revenue was annexed.  _ 
An end being now put to the diſturbances in 
England, Fox, biſhop of Durham, was ordered, 
in 1300, to hint to James, that an alliance with 
the king of England would be advantagequs ; 
| James now thought fo too, and therefore he de- 
| manded Henry's daughter in form. Margaret 
vas accordingly given to bim, with a portion of 
| 30,000]. though being then but ten years old, ſhe 
| was not to enter Scotland till 1503, nor was her 
| fortune to be paid till after conſummation. This 
| negociation, which gave birth to the future union, 
| paved the way to a preſent peace between the 
| two crowns, which was ratified on the 4th of 
| January 1502, Henry, in his treaty, called 
himſelf King of France as well as of England; 
=! | but 
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but it is memorable to obſerve, that the former 


title was obliged to be ſtruck out, before James 
would ratify his conditions; a compliment to the 
French, which that nation had never merited, 


from her former conduct towards the Scots. 


Peace being thus concluded with England, 
James, in 1502, aſſembled his parliament, which 


voted proper courts of juſtice all over the High. 
lands, where, though moſtly wanted, they had 
been greatly geg ede; ſo that there was now 
hardly a ſpot in Scotland, where the inhabitants 
could not immediately appeal for redreſs. Pre. 
meditated, as well as accidental murder, was ex- 


- ceedingly common; the perpetrators of the for- 


mer were therefore ordered to be puniſhed by 
death. Severe laws were enacted againſt ſmug. 
pling and all tranſmarine ſuits were to be ſettled 
y arbitration, The parliament then conſiſting 
of three eſtates, viz. great barons, leſſer barons, 
and clergy, next began its own regulation. In 
the' feudal ſyſtem, the leſs was always accountable 
to the greater. If the baron had vaſſals under 
him, the king exacted the ſervice of the baron; 
and originally attendance in parliament, which 
formerly was called the king's court, was a point 
of duty. Accordingly, every baron, great or 
ſmall, was obliged to attend the king's ſummons 
till the time of Robert Bruce; . who, findin 
that it gave the latter trouble and uneaſinels, ti 
penſed with their attendance. James I. enacted 
this into a law, obliging them, however, to fend 


a a certain number of men, whom they beſt re- 


ſpeed, to repreſent them all. But the attend- 
ance of the greater barons was on no pretence 
to be omitted. As James IV. complained that 


his boroughs were not properly repreſented, it 


„ Wag 
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was enacted by the parliament then ſitting, that 
the great councils of all capital towns ſhould re- 
gularly, againſt every meeting of the ſenate, chuſe 
and ſend burgeſſes, who, together with the other 
barons, ſhould debate on ſuch uſeful acts as ſhould, 
from time to time, be offered to their conſidera- 
tion, by the lords of articles (noblemen who 
were appointed to prepare and bring in bills). 


| But, notwithſtanding this act, it does not appear 


that they were quite regular, in this reſpect, till 
the reign of James VI. + 

The young queen fat out for Richmond in 
Surry on the 16th of June, in company with her 
father, and attended by his prime nobility, The 
king ſaw her to his mother's ſeat at Colleweſton; 
aſter which, he reſigned her to the earls of Surry 
and Northumberland, who conducted her to the 
borders of Scotland, where ſhe was received 
with tenderneſs by his majeſty; and the next 
day, in the moſt ſuperb and elegant manner, eſ- 
corted to Edinburgh. For ſeveral weeks there 
were the greateſt rejoicings : nothing was omitted 
to give the young queen a favourable idea of her 
change, and to contribute to her happinels. 

There ſeemed to be nothing now wanting to 
render James completely happy: he was in per- 


fect peace abroad; allied to a monarch, if not 


the greateſt, perhaps the richeſt in the world; in 
the moſt friendly correſpondence with his nobles, 
who repaid his confidence with affettion and 
duty ; and, conſcious of no crimes, he was happy 
in himſelf, His ſtudy was his people's proſ- 
perity ; and literature and the fine arts were his 
amulements, In 1507, he chaſtiſed the Nether- 
lands for plundering” his merchantmen, by ſend- 
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ing againſt them a ſquadron under the command 
of the famous Barton. | 

On the demiſe of Henry VII. his fon Henry 
VIII. afcended the throne of England in 1309. 
James congratulated his brother-in-law on the 
occaſion, and they lived in perfect amity for 


4 


four years, during which time James had greatly 


augmented his navy, and had built (more indeed 


for ſhew than ſervice) a ſhip called the St. 


Michael, 250 feet from ſtern to ſtern, and 40 


within her ſides, which (ſays one) were ten ſet | 


thick: ſhe was commanded by Barton, and ſeemz 
to have been the greateſt veſſel then in Europe. 
We are now come to the moſt diſagreeable 
part of James's reign; his unhappy difference 
with England, which brought on his ruin. We 
have remarked, that it was cuſtomary, whenever 
the Engliſh invaded France, for the Scots, as the 
ally of the latter, to make a diverfion into Eng- 
land in their favour. Henry was at this time 
- at war with that nation; and James, 'whoſe no. 
tions of honour” and punctilio ran exceedingly 
high, was attacked on his weak ſide, both by the 
French miniſters, then at his court, and his own 
«clergy, by arguments and perſuaſions, not a little 
forcible on the mind of a young high-ſpirited 
: prince. It appears, that the Engliſſr king had 
expected James would break with him, and there. 
fore had prepared himſelf againſt it; fo that 
when James attacked Berwick and Norhan, 
they made a moſt vigorous reſiſtance. However, 
he took the latter; and then, contrary to the 
- earneſt diſſuaſions of his wife, he proceeded on 
his march into England, at the head of 50,000 
men, amongſt whom were all his principal no- 
bility, who were as paſſionately fond of glory as 
their 
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their ſovereign. James was ſtopped in his ca- 
reer by the earl of Surry, at the head of 26,00 
choice troops, near Floddon; where James and 
his gallant army, by the ſuperior conduct of 


defeated. James, ſcorning to ſurvive his diſ- 

grace, ruſhed into the thickeſt of the enemy and 
Vas lain; and moſt of the nobility, retaining 
the ſame ſentiment, ſhared the fate of their 
prince. NT» | 


treachery of the earl of. Hume, who'-drew off 
|  unaccountably wich his diviſion. ' The Engliſh, 
bowever, did not know that they bad gained a 
victory till the next day, when they found them- 
| ſelves maſters of the field and the Scots artillery. 
| . Thus fell the great: James; in the- 40th year of 
his age, and the 25th of his reign, in a battle 
|. ralhly; undertaken, unfortunately conducted, and 
| taially; determined. bs Wo 
He was of a middle: ſtature, robuſt; and of a 

| pleaſing aſpect: his genius was elevated and enter- 
priſing: in manners, he was gentle; affable; po- 
lite, and; as a. king, he may be tiled: the father of 
his people. He was flow in making a reſolution; 
but, when once reſolved, he never receded: the 
too fond affection of popular applauſe was his 
failing; and if he had a fault, it was his immode- 
rate attachment to the fair ſex. He maintained 

| a literary correſpondence with the princes of his 
time, and wrote Latin in a ſtile perfectly claſſical. 
No greater proof can be given of his zeal to 
promote arts and ſciences, than his introdueing 
the art of. printing into his dominions, where the 
book fult printed was a breviary of the church of 
e Aberdeen 


Surry,' who was an excellent commander, were 


Some have attributed this memorable defeat, 
E winch; happened September 9, 151g, to the 
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Aberdeen in 1309. This art had been known in 


N 164 ever ſince the year 1471. 
very nobleman in thoſe days, for the benefit 


of his family and dependents, ſtudied ſurgery; 


and James, who was himſelf an adept in that 
uſeful art, ordained pupils of leſs quality, who, 


| before his death, were eſtabliſhed at Edinburgh 


into a regular ſociety. Being a king of great 


abilities, and. excellently diſpoſed, he was ex- 


tremely regretted by his ſubjects. Be this as it 


may, it is very certain, that Scotland, while an 


independent kingdom, was at the zenith of her 


glory during the reign of this great prince. 


Nothing very material occurred relating to the 
church during this century. It may be obſerved, 


in general, that as James III. by his indifcreet 
promotions, created much diſturbance; ſo the 


clergy, in conſequence, once remarkable for mu- 
tual agreement and ſobriety, grew factious and 


. encroaching ; ſo that the Reformation, which, to- 


wards the cloſe of this century, began to dawn, 


appears to have been abſolutely neceſſary, if con- 
. ſidered only in a political view. 


In this century were founded the three univer- 


ſities of St. Andrew, Glaſgow, and Aberdeen: 
the firſt in 1412; the ſecond in 1457 ; the laſt in 


1493: and the tutors attended their reſpettive 


claſſes many years gratis; ſo great was their zeal 


for the propagation of ſcience. 


JAMES V. the Hundredth and Sixth King. 
Before the late king undertook his ill- adviſed 


expedition, he had bequeathed the regency of the 


kingdom, during the non- age of his ſon (an in- 
fant of a year, old) to his queen. The impor- 
tant office, however, was to be taken 15 
+1 LS er 
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g her on a re· marriage: and, as this was the condi- 
tion of her authority, it was univerſally believed 
Þ that ſhe would remain a widow. But it proved 
| otherwiſe; for every thought of that youthful 
queen ſeemed to center in a paſſion for the earl of 
Angus. This accompliſhed young nobleman was 
chief of the houſe of Douglas, and, next to lord 
Hume, the moſt powerful of any that had fur- 
Evived the battle of Flodden. The affection be- 
1 tween him and the queen was mutual; and love, 
Ethough he ſeldom exerts his power in a royal 
breaſt, was ſo impetuous, that, within the ſpace 
Bof a year, the regency was forfeited. The queen 
married the ear] without making her intention 
he known, either to the ſtates of the kingdom, or to 


d, her brother Henry, who had ſhewn great tender- 
et nels towards her; having generouſly recalled his 
be Fſtroops, inſtead of purſuing the advantage which 
1u- he late defeat had given him over the Scots. 
nd Great confuſion followed upon this haſty mar- 
t0- Niage: one part of the nation was for continuing 
wn, the queen: but lord Hume, who hated the Dou- 
on- has family, and finding that he had not intereſt 
ſufficient to procure the office for himſelf, deter- 
„er- {Winined to exert all he had in favour of the duke 
en: Wb! Albany; who, chiefly through his means, was 
{t in WW ige elected regent. Albany was the ſon of 
dive hat duke, who was brother to James III. and had 
zeal Haken ſhelter in France, after his defeat at Loch- 


haben, The circumſtance of his being a French- 
han was favourable. to his election, but far from 


8. jeing ſo to the intereſt of Scotland; and he 
viſed ended at Dumbarton, on the 18th of May 1515, 
t the hen his knowledge of the language and "DOLL 
n in- uon was "ey ſuperficial, 


The 
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The prior of St. Andrew's was pitched upon We 
by the duke for his inſtructor; for, being a man of {Wan 
ſenſe, he was defirous, as much as . poſſible, to 
avoid erring in his regency, through 1gnorance, re. 

: The prior, though an able politician, was jealous l. 
and revengeful: in giving Albany the neceſſary in. ch. 
formation, he was al ſo too crafty to let {lip fo fair an co 
opportunity of maliciouſly mingling his perſonal pr. 
reſentments. As Hume, the lord chamberlain, the 
had diſguſted him, he therefore, in the characters s 
which he gave the duke of the principal men ele; 
in the realm, drew a moſt odious picture of that {Wor 


nobleman; nor did he exbibit a more flattering bur 
E of Angus. Thus prepoſſe ſſed, the regent bei 


ehaved with uncommon relerve to theſe noble. be 

men, whoſe favour and intereſt ought rather to Heal 

have been courted by a conduct diametrically op- Wore 

polite. Such an impolitic demeanour could not en. 

but excite ſurmiſes. Should the king's brother Hor. 

die, Albany was preſumptive heir; it was there- Poth 

f fore intimated to the queen, that ſhe would do id 

well to fly with her two babes to England; and by ecco 

putting them under her brother's protection, be Hun 

aſſured of their ſaſety. This advice was extremely ban 

agreeable to one who mortally hated the regent, Petre 

She accordingly prepared for her flight; but ber re 

intention being diſcovered, the infants were taken Be 

| from her, ard delivered to the care of three ing 

8 noblemen, who were deſervedly beloved by the che 

[ public. The queen was then informed that ine er 

| 1 proſecute her journey; and the regent was Th 

wi beforehand with her, in acquainting Henry with e. 

1 his conduct, which he fully juſtiſied; but though Wl the 

he admitted bis reaſons, he was, on many accounts, ere 

| averſe to his regency ; it is therefore: thought, ice 
il that he ſecretly ſimulated the earl of Hume, who, 
iti flinding 
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© fnding himſelf to be ſuſpected, had taken arms, 
© and was ravaging the borders of Scotland. 
The death of the king's brother, January 1516, 
| really alarmed Henry: he ſent miniſters to Scot- 
land with offers of a laſting peace, on condition 
chat the regent· was removed; but though that 
condition was not complied with, he thought it 
prüdent to conclude a truce with the ſlates of 
the kingdom, till the feaſt of St. Andrew in 1520. 
Ihe integrity with which the regent atted, 
clearly appearing to Hume, he diſbanded his 
forces, and was received into favour. But Hep- 
burn devoted to deſtruion both him and his bro- 
Ether William, whom he repreſented as a traitor, 
Theſe charges could not be proved, but more 
ſealible ones were produced. They were there- 
Wore cited for the murder of the late king, for 


on- performance of their duty at Flodden, and 
- Wor unnatural crimes with each other. Though 
och theſe articles were unſupported by ſufficient 
» alence, yet they were condemned to die, and 
„ ecordingly beheaded on the 12th of October. 
„e lame was warden of the Marches, and lord 
i} bamberlain; the former poſt the regent con. 
u. erred on his intimate friend Sir Andrew D'Arey, 
er renchman, commonly called the chevalier de 
en Beauté. The duke having thus ſettled every 
oo ing to his ſatisfaction, he lett his power chiefly | 
the che hands of D'Arcy, and determined to re- 
he Nee into France for about fix months, 

m_ The reſentment of the Scots could now no 
m Neger be reſtrained: they in general difapproved 
h Ml the ſentence inflicted on the Humes; they 
ms, eie exaſperated againſt D'Arcy; and the pre- 


bt, Diace of the queen, who had left England before 
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the regent had arrived in France, rendered them, 


to the laſt degree, vindictive. ; | 

On September 20, 1517, a party, conducted 
by Sir George Douglas and Sir David Hume, 
waylaid La Beaute. His attendants being all cut 
off, he attempted to make his eſcape: unfortu. 
nately for him, his horſe Rae into a bog, 
which leaving him the prey of his enemies, they 
greecily tore him in pieces. Douglas, with a 
avage fury, ſeized his head, and fixing it by the 
hair to his ſaddle-brow, rode in triumph to 
Dunbar, and ſtuck it on the battlements. The 
ſtates took very little cognizance of this action; 
though they did not chuſe to defend it. 

The regent's preſence became now indiſpen- 
ſably neceſſary : it would have been convenient 
much ſooner, but the intrigues of Henry, or 


rather of his artful miniſter Wolſey, had been 


ſufficiently powerful to keep him in France. On 
November 19, 1521, however, he arrived in 
Scotland, which he found the ſeat of contuſion, 
Summoning a parliament on the 26th of Jan. 
following, he was determined to be ſevere on the 
ear] of Angus, who had aſſembled his military 
tenants, to act againſt the earl of Arran; though, 
on the regent's arrival, he had diſbanded his 
forces, and was diſpoſed for peace. He made 
diligent ſearch after the murderers ot his friend 
D'Arcy, but they had taken ſanctuary in England. 
And though he conſidered Angus in a great mea- 
ſure acceſſory, yet a year's bantſhment in France 
was the greateſt puniſhment he could obtain for 
that nobleman. Ke Pt 9 5 

This ſentence was no way diſagreeable to An- 
gus; he rather choſe to comply with it, than be 


the occaſion of further diſorder, The queens 


violent 


A DY py 


"'Y 0 


* 


violent paſſion for him had long ſince not on! 
evaporated, but he had now become ſo much the 


object of her hatred, that ſhe was purſuing every 


method to procure a divorce: ſhe had even 
applied to the regent for aſſiſtance; and this cir- 
cumſtance, with many additions, having been 
carried to the ears of her brother Henry, tha 


monarch grew more and more exaſperated againſt 


the regent, whom he now conlidered as having 
alienated her from his intereſt, that his own 


might be more effettually promoted. 


Henry had been promiſed by Francis, the 


French monarch, that the regent ſhould never 


return to Scotland; and the king of England 


made a breach of this promiſe, one pretext for 
a war againſt Francis, Henry had no great an- 
tipathy to the Scots ; his nephew was exceedingly 
dear to him; but as he ſaw the regent now acting 


altogether like a vice-roy of France, inſtead of 


being the protector of an independent people: 
he let the Scots know, that they mult either re- 
move him, or expoſe themſelves to his reſent- 


ment. The Scots vindicated the actions of their 


regent, and conſidered this demand of Henry as 
an attack ou their liberty, when in fact they were 
little better than the tools of France. They 


. peremptorily refuſed to diſmiſs the duke; and let 


Henry know, that though hoſtilities were far from 
being agreeable to them, they could nevertheleſs 
defend themſelves againſt his attacks. 

As ſoon as the Engliſh ambaſſadors were diſ- 
miſſed, the regent went over to France; where he 
communicated to] the king the ſentiments and re- 
ſolution of the Scots parliament. As Francis did 
not queſtion but that Henry would make good his 
threats, the regent was diſpatched back again 
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with about 4000 troops (all that Francis could 


then ſpare) with particular injunctions not to 
make peace with England without his concur- 


' rence. Henry made uſe of every ſtratagem to 
incercept the regent ; notwithſtanding which, he 


landed in Scotland, with his troops, in Auguit 


2g. The truce being nearly expired, he ſun. 


moned a parſiament tg debate on the neceſſary 
meaſures to be taken'with Henry; whoſe gene- 
rolity of ſpirit had even led him, not only to 
propoſe a laſting peace with the Scots, but, at the 


ſame. time, to negociate a treaty. of marriage be- 


tween their king and his eldeſt daughter. Theſe 
offers the regent prevailed with them to reject, as 
not being agreeable to Francis; Albany, likewiſe, 
made uſe of the moſt powerful arguments againſl it; 
but every oppoſition was at length borne down by 
that perſuaſive logic, Bribery. 


An alliance being thus refuſed, which would 


have made the king of Scotland the undoubtel 
heir of the Engliſh crown, the regent naturally 
enough concluded, that he ſhould find no d:ift- 
culty in perſuading them to invade England; 
but here he was miſtaken: for though he led 
them to the borders, repreſented the Engliſh as 
their very worſt enemies, ſtormed and ſoothed, 
yea, flattered and brihed, they flatly refuſed to 
croſs the Tweed. The fatal field of Flodden, 
which gave the ſevereſt blow that the feudal 
ſvſtem ever felt, had not yet been. forgotten by 
them; and they knew that the earl of Surry, at 
the head of 40,000 men, was prepared for their 
1ecepiton, had they advanced. Henry had ordered 
the earl not to attack the Scots; and the regent 
was under the mortifying neceſſity of leading 
bis oops back again, without coming 9 18 
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The queen's party, by the artifice of Wolſey. 
had ſo far increaſed during the winter, that the 
regent had, in great meaſure, loſt his influence. 
It was publicly declared, that the king was now of 
fit age to take the reins of government; and Al- 
bany, in all probability, now began to conſider, 
that when that event took place, his majeſty might 
requite him after the manner of his predeceſſor. 
He determined therefore to take care of himſelf 


in time; and ſet ſail for France, on the 14th of 


May 1524, with a reſolution never to return to 
Scotland, = 


On this agreeable news, Henry ſent the ear] 


of Angus (whom he had before invited from his 
exile) into Scotland ; in order to ſtrengthen the 


Engliſh intereſt, by a reconciliation with his wite. 
But he found the queen's hatred too deeply 
rooted; and as ſhe had connetted herſelf, in po- 
litics, with the ear] of Arran, Angus found he 


was excluded from any ſhare in the adminifira- 


tion. Angus knowing that Henry ſuſpetted 

Arran to be in the French intereſt, formed a 

party againſt him, and was ſoon joined by the 

earls of Lenox and Argyle. The queen, in the 

| mean time, as well to prevent her brother's re- 
eeieing any impreſſions to her diſadvantage, as to 
D manifeſt the integrity of the earl of Arran, ſent. 
| the ear] of. Caſſils to deſire a laſting peace with 


| bim, and alſo an alliance agreeable to his former 
7 propoſal. But Henry, on the Scots refuſal, had 
t promiſed his daughter to the emperor Charles V. 
c of Germany; however, he concluded a three 
| year's truce with Scotland, that he might have 
it time to conſider what part he ſhould att. h 

9 The earl of Angus had found means, before this 


truce expired, to alienate the young king from 
: | 2 1:16 
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his mother, and to gain his entire confidence, 


The queen had obtained a divorce from her hul. 
band, and was now his bittereſt enemy; but, as 
the king, her ſon, had created him his chancellor, 
he was above her reach. Angus very ſoon grew 
intoxicated with power; and not only committed 
the greateſt exceſſes himſelf, but connived at 
them in others. He had enticed the king to 
Falkland, where, though he treated him with all 
imaginable reſpett, promoted every exevcile and 


pleaſure by day, and pandered for him by night, 


the young monarch, ſurrounded as he was by flatter 
and diſhpation, conſidered himſelf as little better 
than his priſoner.” He haa very probably become 
acquainted with the earl's miſuſe of power; and 
this cenſideration might have been a further in- 
citement to [is eſcape from Falkland to his mo- 
ther at Stirling, which he therefore effected in 
June 1527, during the abſence of Angus, and in 
the habit of a groom. | | 

No ſooner was the king's arrival at Stirling 
publicly known, than numbers of the nobility, 
who hated Angus, repaired thither to afhift his 
majeſty, in caſe atreſh attempt ſhould be made to 
retake his perſon, Their zeal and foreſight was 
timely: for Angus, immediately on receiving 
news of the king's flight, aflembled 2000 troops, 
and was marching with all haſte towards Stirling, 
But the lords Maxwell and Lochinvar, with the 
like number of men, had taken poſſeſſion of the 
town, in behalf of their ſovereign ; and upon the 
approach of the earl, they repulſed him with the 
greateſt reſolution and loyalty, The king then, 
by the av ice of his nobles, indicted the earl of 
Angus, his brother George Douglas, his uncle 
Archibald Douglas, and Alexander e 

2 wit 
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with ſome of their chief dependents, ſor treaſon. 
The Douglas's, unable to ſtand their ground, re- 
tired into England for refuge. The king being 
in poſſeſſion of their eſtates, winked at their ob- 
taining an aſylum in England; and the truce 
being now expired, he concluded another with 
his uncle for five years, in which time a laſting 
peace was to be conſidered on by both parties. 
Mean time the king aſſembled 8000 forces, 
and proceeded to the ſkirts of his kingdom, 
that he might puniſh the licentious borderers : 
of theſe, the moſt daring ſeems to have been 
one John Armſtrong of Gilnock-Hall. This 
fellow, who had a number of vaſſals under his 
command, lived in the greateſt ſtate and afflu- 
ence, by levying contributions on the Engliſh, 
The king ordered him to appear by ſuch a day, 
and anſwer for his conduct. Armſtrong, thinking 
that the king would rather approve than condemn 
him, and at the ſame time fond of diſplaying 
his magmficence, appeared before his ſovereign 
attended by twenty-ſix gentlemen on horſeback, 
richly capariſoned, as his body-guard. James, 
aſtoniſhed at his infolence, let him know that he 
had preſumed to exerciſe a power which belonged 
only to majeſty, and then ordered him to be hun 
up on the ſpot: having ſtrengthened his autho- 
rity by a few more examples, he left the borders 
of his kingdom ſomewhat civilized, diſmiſſed his 
forces, and returned to Edinburgh. | 
From this time, namely, in 1532, the king 
grew prodigiouſly attached to his clergy, remem- 
bering how he had been uſed by Angus; and con- 
ſidering the reſt of his nobility as having the ſame 
will, if ever they ſhould have the ſame power ; 
he employed his prelates to aſſiſt him in becoming 
| "2 inde- 
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be obſerved, were dependent on him; for every 
| king of Sead had the ſole right 95 nomina- 
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independent of his nobles. The clergy, it muſt 


tion to vacant biſhoprics and abbeys; and therefore 
he was pretty certain that they would heartily con- 
cur in his deſign. He well knew they would be 
of the greateſt ſervice to him; for beſides their pri- 
vate influence, they were reckoned (as has been 
obſerved) one of the three eftates of parliament; 
and as they regularly returned members, they 
often occaſioned a majority. Cardinal Beatoun, 


erchbiſhop of St. Andrews, was ſelefed from 


among them, to be his boſom friend; he was a 
man of genius, and rendered the king the moſt 
important ſervices, in return for his confidence. 

James then ſet about repairing bis fortifica- 
tions, and furniſhing his magazines; and think. 
ing it now no longer neceſſary to diſſemble his in- 
tentions, he firſt treated his nobles with apparent 
coldnels ; removed them ſoon after, by degrees, 
from places of profit and truſt ; and then, effettu- 
ally to mortify them, the vacant poſts were be- 
flowed on ecclefiaftics. The nobility bore the 
king's frowns with great impatience; and though 
they were obliged to ſubmit, at that time, to his 
encroachments, they determined to allert their 
privileges the firſt opportunity. i 

At this juncture, 1535, the king's attachment 
to his clergy proved extremely unfortunate; his 
uncle, who had diſclaimed the pope's authority, 
deſired an interview with James, at York. Nev, 
though james was defirous of an intimate con- 
Oh with Henry, and therefore had no ob- 


jection to the propoſed interview, he yet deter- 


mined to be governed by his clergy ; and as they 
Joudly inveighed againſt Henry, as an arch heretic, 
again 


. A es. 
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againſt whom the pope had publiſhed five ſeparate 
bulls; as they declared that their king could not 
be ſafely truſted in his bands, and made uſe of 
every argument that malice could invent, to 
blacken the character of Henry, and diſſuade 
him from going, James, who was a bigoted Ca- 
tholic, approved their zeal, and declined the in- 
terview with his uncle. 

Now Henry had fo managed matters with the 
emperor, that he ſtil] had it in his power to give 
his daughter Mary to James; he offered her, or 
the princeſs Elizabeth, to him: and the reaſon ot 
his deſiring a meeting with his nephew, was to 
confer with him concerning the Reformation ; 


and to ſetile matters relative to his ſucceeding 


him. James, unwilling to ſhock Henry by a blunt 
denial, pretended that the pope had forbidden 


him to ſet a foot in England; and he ſoon after 


received a brief to that etfett from his holineſs. 
The king was next adviſed by the clergy to 


' marry a princeſs of France; which advice the 


yielding monarch readily complied with, though 
the emperor Charles had offered ' him the choice 
of two princeſſes of his own houſe, of exquiſite 
beauty and prodigious fortune: but the empe- 
ror was conſidered as a favourer of the Reforma- 
tion. Francis having offered James the choice of 
either of his daughters, he determined to take a 
voyage to France, in order to eſpouſe the moſt 
agreeable; which, in his eyes, proved to be Mag- 


dalen the eldeſt daughter, and their nuptials were 


accordingly, on January 7, 1537, celebrated 
with great pomp. Her fortnne was 100,000 
crowns of the ſun, and her jointure adequate to 
that ſum. The king of France likewiſe agreed to 
pay James 30,000 franks during her life, But this 
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was but a trifling addition to her fortune ; for the 
young queen fell ill, and died of a fever on the 
22d of July, ſhortly after her arrival in Scotland. 

Two very remarkable trials ſucceeded the 
queen's death. The clergy not content with ha- 
ving driven the nobility from court, which was 
doubtleſs as far as the king's vengeance againſt 
them extended ; they followed them in their re- 


tirements, and ſtrove to draw from the elder 


barons ſuch words as they might be able to con- 
ſtrue into treaſon, The old nobles avoided the 
ſnare; but John Forbes, the chief of a great ſa- 
mily, being a young man, leſs cool and relerved, 
fell into it, He was accordingly accuſed of 


Forming a defigu to murder the king, and re- 


{tore ihe ear] of Angus to his eſtates ; and though 
the whole proof of this charge centered in a few 
incautious words, they were deemed ſufficient evi- 
dences to bring him to the block. Forbes was no 
ſooner executed, than it was whiſpered to the 
king, that certainly the lady, Jane Douglas (who 


was ſiſter to the earl of Angus, and the only one 


of his family then in Scotland) muſt certainly 
have been privy to the deſign of Forbes; and, as 


ſhe did not diſcover it, ought to be conſidered as 


his accomplice. She was therefore forthwith ap- 
prehended ; and, though known to be a woman 
of exemplary virtue, unacquainted with courts, 
and almoſt ignorant of the name of faction; though 
not the leaſt ſhadow of proof could be produced, 


ſhe was ſentenced to death by her arbitrary judges 


(who now met rather to condemn than to. try); 
and the king, who might have pardoned her, 


choſe rather to gratiſy an unmanly revenge 


againſt a relation to the earl of Angus, and ac- 
5 cordingly 
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cordingly ordered her to be burnt alive, under 
the pretence alſo of being guilty of witchcraft. 

Theſe executions, which are moſt indelible 
blots in this reign, being over, the king ſet on 
foot a negociation for a marriage with Mary of 
Guiſe, dutcheſs dowager of Longueville; and 
though Henry ſtrove to hinder this marriage, it 
was concluded on; and Mary landed in Scotland 
in the ſpring of the year 1538. 

Henry, though he had been much provoked 
by his nephew's conduct, was yet unwilling to 
break with him, being averſe 10 hoſtilities; and 
accordingly, in January 1540, appointed Sir 
Ralph Sadler to be his ambaſſador at the court of 
Scotland, Sadler was charged with private dif- 
patches to James, chiefly concerning the Reforma- 
and Henry urged him, a. ſecond time, to 
give him an interview, notwithſtanding the inter- 
diction of the pope; which he ridiculed, and would 
tain have perſuaded his nephew alſo to deſpiſe. 
He wiſhed eagerly that his nephew would imitate 
him, by ſeizing the revenues of all the abbies 
within his dominions; and he told him ſo. James, 
who afterwards produced theſe diſpatches in 


public, declared, that he could not, in conſcience, 


prevail on himſelf to commit ſuch 2 ſacrilegious 
action. But this was, indeed, a ridiculous reaſon 
for the Scots king to give, who had already be- 
ſtowed on five of his natural children the abbies 


of Kelſo, Coldingbam, Melroſs, Holyrood- Houſe, 


and St, Andrew! s; the revenues of which (nearly 
equal to thole of the crown) he reſerved for them 
in his exchequer, till they ſhould become of age. 

James, who had reaſon to expect chat his uncle 
would quarrel with him ſhould he again refuſe 


the interview, thought fit, with the advice of 
Beatoun, 
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Beatoun, to temporiſe. Sadler was therefore or- 
dered to return ſuch an anſwer to his maſter, as 
led Henry to conclude, that James would give 


Him the meeting he ſo much deſired; for Henry 


entertained fo good an opinion of his own abili- 
ties, that he did not doubt, if he could but con- 
ter with his nephew, he ſhould ſoon be able to 
Iree him from the ſuperſtition of Popery, and 
erſuade him to join in his meaſures, 
Accordingly Henry, in 1541, went to York 
where he fully expetted to have met his nephew; 
who, inſtead of appearing there, tranſmitted ſuch 
paliry excuſes, that the king of England ſaw 
plainly that James did not intend to meet him at 
all. And as he now heartily deſpiſed him. he 
tent fuch a meflage to him from York, as car- 


ina Beatoun conſtrued into a declaration of 
war; and it certainly was attended by ſome {kir- 


iniſhes on the borders. Henry, indeed, was not 
of a temper to digeſt ſuch an affront: the more 
he reviewed the behaviour of James, the more 
was he exaſperate1; ſo that in the year following 
he threatened to invade Scotland. 

The invaſion of England, which James had 
been meditating, though oppoſed by the nobility, 


was now, in 1542, firm'y reſolved on; and Bea- 


toun undertook to cajole the nobles into con- 
cutrence. Some, and chiefly lord Maxwell, un- 
willing to exaſperate the king ſtill more againſt 


them, agreed, though it was then November, to 


enter England, by the Solway, with 10,000 men. 

Highly pleaſed with this intelligence, James took 
the latal reſolution of conſtituting Oliver Sinclair, 
2 minion ot his, commanderin chief in that expe- 


clition. Oliver kept his commiſſion a ſecret till 


the Scots troops had paſſed the borders, and advan- 


ced to the Firth of Solway, where Sir Thomas 


W harton 
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Wharton had haſtily collected about 500 men, 


which he had poſted advantageouſly, and with wiaich 
he intended to oppole their progreſs. Sinclair then 
read his commiſſion, which (ſays an elegant 
hiſtorian) produced an effect not to be paralleled 


in _— Their contempt of the general, and 
th 


hatred of the king, overcoming the fear of death 
and the love of liberty, the whole 10,000 men, 
on the example of the nobles, fubmitted, without 


ſtriking a blow, to ſo iner a number. 


James, when informed of this aſtoniſhing cir- 
cumſtance, ſunk to the ground with indignation 
and griet: he had been anx1ous about the event 

of the expedition, and therefore the news affected 
him the more ; and as he had violent paſſions, he 
fella prey to them ; tor he languiſhed in the molt 
deplorable condition till the 13th of December, 
and then expired in the goth year of his age, 
and not without ſuſpicion of being poiſoned. 

He was of the middle ſize, fair and comely, un- 
queſtionably brave, vigilant, and temperate ; but a 
contemporary hiſtorian (ho knew him perſonally} 
lays, that whatever virtues he might have, they 
were more than equalled by vices. 

On the 7th of May 1532, in this reign, the- 
court of ſeſſions was founded. 


M 4 R Y I. the One Hundredih and Seventh 


Sovereign. 
The ſoul of James was ſo totally abſorbed with 


grief and reſentment, that though he muſt have 


been ſenſible that his end was approaching, he 


had not taken one ſtep towards fetiling a regency 


during the long minority of his daughter, who at 
his death was but about eight days old; for the 
court of Scotland was ſo irregular when this 
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not agreed as to the preciſe day. 


inſtead of this, 
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unfortunate princels was born, that hiſtorians are 
But though 
the king had neglected this great point, the 
boundleſs ambition of cardinal Beatoun inſtigated 
him to frame a will, by which he himſelf, having 
been prime e e in the late reign, now claimed 
the regency. His forgery being ſpeedily detected, 
the iniquitous and aſpiring prelate was tumbled 
from his towering height, and the important 
office of regent conferred on James Hamilton, 
earl of Arran. | 

This nobleman, being naturally timid, the 
choice of him was in many reſpe&ts unhappy : 
for this failing was productive of the greateſt in- 


ſtability in his conduct, at a time when wars with 


England, factions at home, and, above all, the 
dawning Reformation, required the utmoſt fle- 
dineſs and reſolution. No wonder therefore that 
the regent ſoon expoſed himſelf to the artifice of 


| fo ſubtle a ſtateſman as Beatoun, who, after a 


{ew weeks impriſonment, was allowed 1o return 
to his caſtle of St. Andrew's; though by forging a 
will for the late king, the laws of his count! 
might have convicted him of high-treaſon : but 
the intriguing cardinal very 
ſoon held the maſter-wire, whilſt Arran, havin 
the name of regent, was an{werable for conle: 
quences. | 

Whatever the defigns of Henry VIII. were, 
he had generouſly diſmiſſed all the noble captives 
who had ſurrendered themſelves at Solway ; they 
returned to Edinburgh in the middle of January, 
charged with - propo'al of peace, and then of 


uniting the two kingdoms by a marriage of his 
jon Edward with their infant 


ueen. This pro- 
poſal was ſtrongly ſeconded vy the earl of Angus 
(now 
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now returned from exile) and much urged by 
Sir Ralph Sadler, the Engliſh ambaſſador, 2 
expatiated ſo largely on the happy effects ſuch an 
union would produce, that the regent ſeemed 
exceedingly deſirous of it. The earl was a 
friend to the Reformation; and as he knew that 
an alliance like this would greatly promote it, 


the treaty was accordingly concluded on; and” 


the young queen, when ſhe ſhould attain her 
10th year, was to be ſent into England. Henry, 


in the mean time, promiſed to prelerve invio- 


lable peace, and not to intertere in the govern- 
ment of Scotland. 

The ratification of this treaty gave no diſguſt 
to Beatoun : for though he mortally hated the 
king of England, and diſliked the alliance, he 
knew it would be no difficult matter to perſuade 
the regent to renounce Henry's friendſhip, and 
declare for the intereſt of France, The weak 
and irreſolute Arran, within the ſpace of a month, 


was cajoled—not only to break the treaty but 


to abjure the doftrines of the Reformation in the 
Franciſcan church at Stirling. The regent now 
gave himſelf up wholly to the cardinal, and to 
the queen-mother, w ho eſpouſed Popery with all 
that fiery zeal which bigotry can inſpire, They 
had obtained an act for the proſecution of the 
reformed, whom they began to butcher with the 
moſt unremitting cruelty, This occaſioned a 
ſtrong diviſion in tavour of Henry and the Refor- 
mation, wish was headed by the earls of Angus 
and Lenox, who engaged the cardinal's paity, 
but were defeated, and fled to England tor refuge. 

Henry was now fo exaſperated at the treatment 
which he had received, that he determined the 
Scots ſhould feel the weight of his reſentment. 
Accordipgly, 
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Accordingly, on the gd of May 1544, a conſi- 


derable body of troops landed at Leith ; and the 
Scots, believing that Henry had full employ ment 
for all his troops in France, being unprepared to 
oppoſe their progreſs, they entered Edinburgh 
with great eaſe, and terribly ravaged all the 
country round, 

This impolitic invaſion, Beatoun did not omit 
to take advantage of, by employing every art to 
wean the Scots from the Engliſh : he repreſented 
Henry as the vileſt of encroachers, who by thus en- 
forcing his odious alliance, and eſpouſing the cauſe 
of Heretics, was ſtriking at the very root of their 
liberties. In ſhort, he ſo ſucceſsfully applied 
himſelf to the paſſions and prejudices of a tena- 
cious and iraſcible people, that, in general, the 
alliance with ſuch an excommunicated wretch as 
Henry was thought on with abhorrence. And 
had not Francis I. concluded a peace with Eng- 
land, in which the Scots, contrary to the incli— 
nation of Henry, were comprehended, they were 
determined on à war, which would probably have 
proved very fierce and bloody, berng chiefly a 
religious one. 

Scotland being now at peace, the cardinal 
began to redouble his rage againſt the Proteſtants. 
The Reformation, notwithſtanding the perſecutions 


of that infamous prelate, every day gained ground. 
George Wiſhart, a man of ood family and ſound 


learning, had recommende the doctrines of the 


Reformation, with a meekneſs and candour which 


always accompanies true piety: his miniſtry, 
which had been moſtly confined to the houſes 
of his friends, had met with ſuch conſiderable 
fuccelſs, that Beatoun, conſidering him as the 
op ot ne reformation, reſolved at all * to 

ring 
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bring him to the ſtake. And though the feeds of 


the Reformation had, in 1546, received a parlia- 
mentary ſanction in Scotland, and the regent 
before his apoſtacy had allowed Engliſh bibles to 
be publickly read; yet Wiſhart was ſeized, and 
the cardinal, by his. legantine authority, brought 
him to the fiery trial; which, though aggravated 
by every circumſtance which bigotry and barbarity 
could inſpire, he endured, on the 1ſt of March, 
with a primitive reſolution and conſtancy. 

The execution of this worthy man was viewed 
by Beatoun from his caſtle of St. Andrew's; and 
he now conſidered hereſy to be nearly extin- 

uiſhed: he therefore gave a looſe to his paſſions, 

and behaved every-where with the moſt uncon- 
trolable inſolence: but he one day fo groſsly 
inſulted Norman Leſley, ſon of the earl of Rothes, 
that he determined the cardinal's life ſhould ap- 
peaſe his reſentment. Accordingly, Lefley, with 
hiteen of his friends, gaining admittance into his 
caſtle, and entering his chamber, found him 
ſiting in a chair. Leſley then very gravely ad- 
dreſſed himſelf to the cardinal, recapitulating his 
cruelties, and adviſed him inſtantly to implore 
divine forgiveneſs; he then with the greateſt 
deliberation gave him two ſlabs in the body; and 
the reſt following his example, the wretched 
prelate fell a ſpeedy ſacrifice, exclaiming with 
his lateſt breath“ J am a prieſt.” —Findivg that 
their intention had taken air, they admitted up- 
wards of 100 more of their friends into the caſtle, 

which was preſently ſurrounded by a number of 

troops, ſent by the clergy to reſcue their cardinal, 
the conſpirators let them know that they had 
come too Jate; and to convince them of it, they 

threw the lifeleſs trunk amongſt them, out of the 

very 
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very window from which the cardinal had tri- 
umphantly beheld the tortures of the pious 
Wiſhart a few weeks before: thus was Scot- 
land delivered (though by means not juſtifia- 


ble) of the moſt powerful man in it; who, 
according to all report, was unhappily at the 


ſame time the moſt bigoted, the moſt wicked, 
unrelenting, and cruel. The conſpirators kept 
poſſeſſion of the caſtle for five months. At laſt 
being beſieged in form, by a body of French 
troops, under the command of Leon Strozzi, 


they capitulated for life and limb; and as Strozzi 
deemed them his priſoners, they were according- | 
ly tranſported into France, together with the 
. cardinal's immenſe treaſures. . 


This aſſiſtance from the French rouſed the 


jealouſy of the Engliſh: they conſidered it as an 


infringement of the peace; and Henry VIII. 


dying in the beginning of the year 1547, the 


Commons of England impowered the regent duke 
of Somerſet to proceed with vigour againſt the 
Scots, and compel them to forfake the French; 
and if other means ſhould fail, to oblige them 
likewiſe to fulfil the alliance with England, which 
had been ſo ſolemnly agreed on. But the queen- 


dowager managed affairs too artfully even to 


ſuffer the Scots to conſent to the union. 
Both nations now reſolved on war; and in the 


beginning of September, the duke of Somerſet 


entered Scotland at the head of 18,000 men, 
whilſt a fleet of 60 fail of ſhips appeared on the 
coaſt. The Scots had prepared themſelves for the 
duke's reception. But before matters came to an 
extremity, Somerſet publiſhed a manifeſto, urging 
a union of the two nations, by a match between 


the princeſs and Edward, and wrote a letter 


to 


MALKY $5 :04,3; ot- 


to the regent, informing him, that on aſſurance 


that the queen ſhould not be diſpoſed of to a 
foreign prince, he would immediately withdraw 


his troops. 5 


Notwithſtanding this, the fickle regent was pre- 
vailed on by the queen dowager and her party, 
not only to difregard the duke's applications, but 
to treat his reaſonings with contempt; where- 
upon both parties prepared for battle. The 
Engliſh were encamped at Preſion-Pans, and the 


Scots at Muſſelburg. Somerſet had ſecured an 


eminence, which not only commanded a commus- 
nication with his fleet, but gave him the advan- 
tage of the wind and ſun. The Scots, under al] 
theſe diſadvantages, were raſh enough to begin 


the attack, They were armed with bucklers, and 


pikes eighteen feet long, and moved in fo firm a 
a phalanx, that they actually diſperſed the Engliſh 
cavalry ; but ſuch batteries of artillery were diſ- 
charged on 'them from the ſhipping, and the 
foreign fuſileers, that they were obliged to give 
ground, The earl of Angus, who had lately de- 
ſerted the Engliſh intereſt, and now commanded 
the Scotch van-guard, endeavoured to ſhelter his 
troops, in ſome meaſure, by retiring towards the 
main body; which motion being unhappily miſta- 


ken for a flight, the whole army fell into a con- 
fuſion, whichthe Engliſh, taking advantage of, ſoon 


rendered irretrievable. An univerſal rout, and a 
terrible carnage enſued. The Scots were purſued 


five hours; and the three roads, by which they 


tled, were covered with pikes, bucklers, and 
dead bodies. This was called the Battle of Pinkey, 
one of the moſt fatal which the Scots had ever 
tought, and in which they loſt atleaſt 10,000 men. 


| Two thouſand are ſaid, in the purſuit, to have 


counterſeited 
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counterſeited death, and to have thus eſcaped in 
the night, amongſt whom was Angus ; amongſt 
the priſoners were the earl of Huntley, the lords 
Yeſter, Hamilton, and Wemys. 

The duke then plundered Leith, and burnt 
Kinghorn ; but, through a want of proviſion, 
was ſoon after obliged to return to England with 


his forces; and the queen-mother, by her artful 


condutt, induced the Scots to ſue to the French 
king for aſſiſtance and protection for the youn 


queen; who returning a favourable anſwer, ſhe 


was ſhortly after betrothed to the dauphin, and 


the Engliſh thereby effectually diſappointed. 


The Scots having, in 1548, obtained 6000 
troops from France, were now reſolved to annoy 


the Engliſh, though the duke of Somerſet had 


offered them a ten years truce on very moderate 
terms. They accordingly endeavoured to diſ- 
poſſeſs them of the garriſons they had in Scotland; 
but they were unable to reduce Haddington, the 
ſiege of which place they carried on ſo bungling- 


ly, that the affailants were often knocked down 


by women, with plummets fixed to ftrings, which 
they held in their hands. On this occaſion, 
D'Eſſe the French genera] grew fo unpopular, 
that he deſired to be recalled; and mon ſieur Des 
Termes was nominated in his ſtead, who bring- 
ing with him conſiderable ſupphes of money, men, 
and ammunition, on landing in Scotland, and be- 
ing joined by his country, found himfelf at the 
head of no deſpicable army. He laid: cloſe ſiege 


to Haddington, which capitulated ; and next re- 


duced Broughty-caltle, | | 

Skirmiſhes and trifling ſieges continued on both 
ſides, till 1350, when the queen-dowager made a 
viſit to her daughter in France; the chief my 
| 0 
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of his dependents, 
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of which was, to obtain the regency, by means of 
the French king; which the weak and flexible 
Arran was eaſily prevailed on to abdicate upon 
ſeveral liberal promiſes made him, and the offer of 
a public ratification of his condutt. | 

When the queen-dowager returned to Scot- 


land, in 1554, ſhe took polleſſion of the govern- 
ment, and ſoon teſtified the ſenſe, prudence, and 


reſolution, of which ſhe was miſtreſs, by taking a 
progreſs, in perſon, into the northern parts of the 
kingdom. The natives there, in conſequence of 
the factions at court, had recovered all their 


natural contempt of law and equity; but the 


queen, adopted ſuch wiſe meaſures, that without 
much blood-ſhed, they were reduced to a ſtate of 


ſubjection; and reviving a former law, ſhe left 


every chieftain anſwerable for the good behaviour 


diſputes, that, though a Catholic herſelf, the gave 
no offence to either party.- = 


From an attachment to the French intereſt, 


F 


the queen had raiſed many of that nation to offices 
of truſt and dignity ; and had fo far forgotten her- 


ſelf, as to propoſe a ſmall, but a fixed tax on land, 
expreſsly to maintain a body of regular troops for 
the French ſervice. About goo of the leſſer ba- 
rons waited on the queen, and remonſtrated ſo 
ſenſibly and boldly againſt the tax, which they 


conlidered as a direct innovation upon their rights 


and privileges, that the queen very prudently 
abandoned it when ſhe ſaw her error, and knew 


the determined reſolution of the Scots. 
The French were exceedingly ſolicitous of 
promoting a war with England. But as the Eng- 


liſh crown had now devolved on Mary, a princeſs 


whoſe only ambition was to fight for the church 
8 | of 


2 
| 


She behaved with ſo much 
diſcretion, by ſeeming to diſregard al] religious 
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of Rome, and whoſe great delight was, from a 
blood-thirſty zeal, to butcher the beſt of her own 
ſubjefts;—the Scots having received no injury, 
were determined to offer none; and therefore flat. 
ly refuſed ſo far to humour the French, as to pro- 
voke a people, with whom they declared, that, 
* while they had no ſiniſter views on their inde- 


« pency, they were diſpoſed to live in peace,” 


This conduct hurt the French; and ſhewed 
to the regent, who had propoſed the war, the 
bounds of her authority. However, ſhe haſt— 
ened to conclude her daughter's marriage with the 
dauphin, which ſhe imagined would neceſlarily 
enlarge it. 

The concluſion of this affair being equally de- 
fired by the king of France, eight.perſons were im- 
mediately ordered to be preſent at the ceremony, 
as repreſentatives of the whole Scots nation, 
They were, the archbiſhop of Glaſgow, the biſhop 
of Roſs and Orkney, the earls of Caſſils and 
Rothes, lord Fleming, lord Seaton, the prior of 
St. Andrew's, and Jobn Erſkine of Dun. And 
as ſome of the perſons, who were thus highly 
honoured, were zealous advocates for the Refor- 


mation, it may ſerve to ſhew that the Proteſtant 


Intereſt bad gained very conſiderable influence by 
this time. 

The French betrayed a ſpirit of deep deceit 
and artifice reſpecting the marriage treaty, which 


is as much charafteriſtical of that people, as plain 


dealing and honour is of Britons. For though the 
right of ſucceſſion, in default of iſſue, was ſe- 
cured to the houſe of Hamilton, and ratified in 


the moſt ſolemn manner by the king of France, 


the young queen, and the dauphin; yet Mary, 
whole youth and inexperience can alone excule 
| : her, 
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her, had previouſly been perſuaded to ſubſcribe 
three deeds, whereby in failure of an heir, ſhe 
had, by free gift, aſſigned over her kingdom to 


| the crown of France, declaring every other fu- 


ture promiſe or deed to be void and of no effect. 


Under this deluſion, the marriage was celebrated, 
on the 24th of April 1558, with great pomp and 


ſplendour ; and the Scots deputies were treated 
with the utmoſt elegance. After a proper ſtay in 
France, having executed their commiſſion, they 
thought of returning home; but they had ſcarcely 
taken leave of the court for that purpoſe, when 


four out of the eight, viz. the biſhop of Orkney, 


the earl of Rothes, the earl of Caſſils, and lord 
Fleming, ſuddenly died, which fome attributed to 
poiſon, though perhaps without foundation. 

The Reformation, meeting with no check, 


made an aſtoniſhing progreſs: half the kingdom 
had by this time renounced Popery. And as 


many perſons of rank and fortune had avowed 
themſelves to be Proteſtants, they now began to 


3 make demands, which obliged Mary to lay aſide 


the maſk, They moved, that the eſtabliſhed re- 
ligion, throughout the wifole kingdom, ſhould be 
that which they profeſſed. 

Elizabeth, who in 1559 ſwayed the Britiſh 
ſceptre, had completed ſuch an eſtabliſhment : 
and this conſideration, in all probability, en- 


couraged the Scots to be reſolute in their de- 


mand. But the reformers little knew what cruel 


orders had been trauſmitted from France, when 


the utter extinction of Proteſtants were decreed 
by fire and ſword; and the earl of Argyle, the 
prior of St. Andrew's, and other leaders of the 


party, were devoted to immediate deſtruction, 


But the regent was too politic and moderate to 
execute 
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execute ſuch deſperate commands. On the con. 


trary, though the Popiſh clergy made a great cla. 


mour, as foreſeeing the downtal of their pride and 
luxury, Mary allowed to the Proteſtants the free 
and public exerciſe of their religion. But as lhe 
had been heard to declare, That the perform. 
„ ance of promiſes was no further to be urged 
* to princes, than was conſiſtent with their own 
„ conveniency ;” they were deſirous to ſecure 
themſelves by a parliamentary ſanttion. But ſhe 
treated this application with contempt, and 
threatened the abridgement of former privileges. 
The famous John Knox, and other preachers, 


animated their adherents in Perth with the moſt 


enlarged ſentiments of religious liberty. Return- 
ing from one of Knox's ſermons, fired with 
violent zeal, a prieſt imprudently prepared to 
celebrate maſs as they paſſed. They could no 


longer reſtrain their reſentment ; but with the 
moſt outrageous fury, unanimouſly fell upon the 


churches and monaſteries in that city, and after 


deſtroying every image and picture therein, they 


almoſt levelled them with the ground. This riot, 
though believed to have been merely accidental, 
the regent conſidered it as a determined thing. 


She inſtantly levied forces, and began her march 


to Perth. The Proteſtants, on this intelligence, 
ſwarmed together from all quarters; ſo that in a 
few days, though the queen was 7000 ſtrong, 
they were in a condition to face her. Both par- 


ties, however, being litile deſirous of coming to 
extremities, concluded à treaty; which, on the 


part of the queen, was very ſoon broken. Ac- 
cordingly, the Proteſtants aſſembled afreſh, called 
themſelves THE CONGREGATION, and again 

1 took 


1 
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ook arms: This produced another, treaty, which 
was alſo ſoon broken. 

The regent being no longer to be truſted, the 
Proteſtants aſſembled in arms once more, and 
proceeded to action. They were led on by, James 
Stewart prior of St. Andrew's, and Arran the 
ſon of the late regent, who had been obliged to 


fly from France for uttering ſome very free 


ſpeeches againſt Popery. Numbers daily flocking 
to their ſtandard, they were ſoon ſuperior to the 


queen's forces, although lately conſiderably aug- 
mented by the French. 


The Proteſtants ſaw the ancient inhabitants of 


Leith driven from their houſes, which were now 
occupied by a ſtanding army of foreigners: there- 
fore, though they primarily inſiſted on the legal 
eſtabliſhment of their religion, they afterwards 
declared, that if the French forces were not 
{ſpeedily diſmilled, they would themſelves expel 
them Scotland, with thoſe who abetted them. 
As the regent refuled to comply with their de- 
mands, the Congregation, having fo great a caule 
depending, allembled the whole body who were 
attached to their party, to deliberate. on what 
meaſures they {ſhould adopt. Willox and Knox 
appeared for the whole order of divines ; who 
in full aſſembly, having maintained, That it 


was lawſul for ſubjects not only to reſiſt tyran- 


* nical princes, but to deprive them of their un- 
* ſcriptural authority;” every individual member 
of the convocation roſe up in order, and gave 
his ſuffrage for diſmiſling the queen from her of- 
lice of regent. 


i The Congregation hereupon was joined by the 


ſor 
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late regent himſelf, who by way of douceur 
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for his reſignation of that poſt, had, by the 
French king, been created duke of Chatelherault. 


He was ſhortly afterwards followed by Maitland, 


the queen's chief ſecretary, a ſtateſman of the 
moſt conſummate abilities, who ſecretly had long 
favoured the Reformation. This great man ſoon 
diſcovered to the lords of the Congregation, 
that, without a miracle, it would be impoſſible 
for them to accompliſh their purpoſes. He ad- 
viſed, therefore, not to hazard an engagement 
with their undiſciplined, though numerous troops, 
againſt ſuch forces as the French, which, by the 
martial reigns of Francis I. and Henry II. had 
become veterans in the art of war. But he pro- 
poſed that they ſhould aſk aſſiſtance from the 
Engliſh, with whom, it is imagined, both he and 
Knox had long maintained a private correſpon- 
dence. The Congregation ſoon after took poſ- 
ſeſſion of Edinburgh; but here, being ſtill urged 
Not to riſk a battle, through want of money, and 
Other leſs eſſential cauſes, they were reduced to 
the greateſt diſtreſs. In this ſituation, Maitland 
renewed his'propolal, informing them, that if they 
thought the cauſe, in which they now ſuffered, 
was ſufficiently deſperate and momentous to de- 
mand it, they might depend on aid from England, 
They having at length complied, Cockburn 
'of Orminſter was immediately ordered to repair 
to Berwick, where Sir James Crofts and Sir 
Ralph Sadler commanded, who had already re- 
ceived direction to ſupply the preſent exigency of 
the Proteſtants, by the payment of 4000 crowns. 
But Cockburn's party, in returning with the mo- 
ney, was intercepted and ſtripped of the ſupply 
by the earl of Bothwell, who at that time _ 
| h the 


* 
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the 
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the only nobleman of note in the queen's in- 
tereſt. | | 5 

Notwithſtanding this accident, the Scots were 
kept from deſponding by the continual harangues 
of Knox and his brethren, But the count de 
Martigues arriving, in 1560, from France with 
1000 foot and ſome cavalry, the whole force of 
their eloquence was neceſſary, in order to hinder 
the Congregation from diſperſing. On this occa- 
fion, the diligent prior of St. Andrew's aſſembled 
600 horſe, with which he allailed the French, 
beat up their quarters, intercepted their provi- 
ſions, and cut off their ſtraggling parties. The 
French general advancing along the coaſt diſ- 
covered a fleet ſtanding for the Frith of Forth, and 
ſuppoſing it to be a powerful reinforcement, ex- 
preſſed great demonſtrations of joy; which were 
ſoon damped when they learned, to their utter de- 
jection, that the fleet was from England, for the 
aid of the Congregation, and that a powerſul army 
would ſoon follow: they then retreated to Stirling 
with all haſte. | i. 
Alter this timely relief, the Proteſtants repaired 
to Berwick, and, through the duke of Norfolk, 
concluded the following treaty with Elizabeth, 
That no cloſer union with France ſhould ever 


| be ſuffered; and to prevent the encroachments of 
| © that power, the queen of England promiſed to 


* employ in Scotland a conſiderable army, which 
the Scots agreed to ſecond with their forces. No 


| © place in Scotland was to be put into the hands of 
| © the Engliſh; whatever was taken from the enemy, 


* ſhould, at the diſcretion ofthe Scots, eitherbe kept 


| * by themſelves or demoliſhed; and if any invaſion 
| * ſhould be made on England, the Scots bound 
| © themſelves to aſſiſt Elizabeth with part of their 


H .. forces.” 
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« fofces.” This treaty was ratified, and hoſtages 


given to Elizabeth for the due performance of it, 


The queen's army, which conſiſted of 6000 
foot and 2000 horſe, arrived in April, and as the 
troops which had been intended for the aſſiſtance 
of the French, under D' Elbeuf, had, by a tem. 
peſt, been diſperſed ſeveral ways, the regent was 
unable to keep the field. The French, however, 
had thrown themſelves into Leith, where they 
were determined to ſtand a ſiege: ig the height 
of which, on the 10th of June, died the queen. 
regent, who was the inſtrument, rather than the 
cauſe, of all theſe troubles; being in her own 


nature (according to fome). a woman of an 


excellent diſpoſition and ſingular abilities. On 
her death, the French, ſoreſeeing that their party 
would neceſſarily dwindle, made overtures of 
eace; which being hearkened to, it was con- 
cluded on the 6th of July. The French agreed 
to recall their troops from Scotland; the Pro- 
teſtant religion was left to the deciſion of parlia- 
ment; an act of oblivion was paſſed; and the 
ſovereign cho, delegated to the lords of the 
Congregation: after which, the French and 
Engliſh armies quitted Scotland at the ſame time, 
and tranquillity was happily reitored, 


The Scots now applied themſelves to the eſta- 


bliſhing their religion: in this, the ardour of the 
nobles was hitle inferior to that of Knox and 
Willox. A very numerous parliament, therefore, 
met in Auguſt; and, in a few days, overturned 
Popery, that ancient ſuperſtitious ſyſtem of reli- 
gion, though it had been eſtabliſhed. ſo many 


centuries. Not one of the Popiſh party in this 


parliament had the boldneſs to attempt a vindica- 


reli gion 


tion of their doctrineß; ig that the Proteſtant 


_ . 
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religion being voted, without oppoſition, the 
reformed teachers were ordered to draw up a con- 
ſeſſion of faith; which they accordingly did, and 
it was univerſally approved of. | 

The death of Francis II. the huſhand of Mary, 
and ſucceſſor of Henry II. was an event which 
the Scots ſuppoſed would give firmneſs and ſtabi- 
lity to their new ſyſtem, which was formed after 
the model of the reformed church of Geneva. 
The following year, abbies and cathedrals, and 
every monument of Popery, which had eſcaped 
the firſt rage of the reformers, were aboliſhed by 
act of parliament. | 


liberty or ſlavery muſt, in a re meaſure, depend, 
having been thus ' happily 

| ſtates of the kingdom appointed the prior of St. 
| | Andrew's to wait on the queen, and invite her to 
| take into her own hands the reins of government. 
| Though ſhe had been educated in the Catholic 
religion, and hence many dreaded her return; 
yet, upon the whole, the invitation was ſincere. 


| privately commiſſioned by the Paprits (who were 
fill a conſiderable body) to adviſe her, that if, 
| when ſhe came over, ſhe would land at Aberdeen, 
where the Proteſtant doctrine had made the leaſt 
| progreſs, ſhe ſhould be joined by 20,000 men, at 


Popery, and overturn the fabric of Preſbytery, 
not yet thoroughly cemented. 

| Thongh Leſley obtained the firſt audience, his 
5 [embaſſy was diſregarded, while the prior was 
z. eceived with the greateſt affection and confidence. 
She expreſſed towards her people, ſentiments the 


on Naoſt tender and equitable; but, accuſtomed as 


H 2 ſhe 


Religious government, in which a people's 


ettled; in 1561, the 


| On the other hand, Leſley, biſhop of Roſs, was 


the head of whom ſhe might eaſily re-eſtabliſh 
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ſhe was to the ſplendour and gaiety of the French 
court, ſhe could not think of leaving it without 
regret, Whilſt ſhe was preparing for this voyage, 
thoſe fatal jars with England commenced, which 
embittered and ſhortened her days. By the ſixth 
article in the late peace, Mary {who had been 


. perſuaded by her father-in-law Henry II. not 


merely to uſe, on every occaſion, the arms of 
England, but even to lay claim to the crown) 
after acknowledging that the crown of England 


and Ireland did of right belong to Elizabeth, had 


- ſolemnly promiſed that ſhe would never herealter 
_ uſe the titles, or bear the arms of thoſe kingdoms, 


But as the treaty was never ratified, ſhe lil] re. 
tained her pretenſions, as ſhe meant to revive 
her claim when a favourable opportunity offered. 

It is not, however, improbable (as Elizabeth's 
own ſubjects could not deny the queen of Scots to 
be her immediate heir) that matters might have 
terminated amicably, if Mary, inſtead of promiſing 
to abſtain from bearing the title of queen of Eng- 
land * in all times to come,“ had engaged not to 
allume that title, during the life of Elizabeth, 
„or the lives of her lawlul poſterity.” 

On the part of Elizabeth, female jealouſy had 
no inconſiderable ſway in this affair. Though a 
great queen, ſhe had, in her diſpoſition, a ſtrong 
tincture of vanity ; was prodigiouſly fond of dreſs, 
uncommonly ſolicitous to diſplay her charms, and 


_ exceedingly delighted with the incenſe of flattery. 


Mary landed ſafely at Leith, on the 19th of Au- 


ouſt; aſter thirteen years abſence ſrom her native 


country; having eſcaped an Engliſh fleet, which, 


it is thought, lay in wait to intercept her. 
The Scots, not expecting her arrival ſo ſoon, 
were under a neceſlity of eſcorting her to Holy- 
rood- 


* 


had greatly flattered himſelf with the thoughts of 
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rood-houſe, over a barren country, with very 
little pomp. However, on her entering Edin— 
burgh, this was amply recompenſed by the moſt 
unbounded teſtimonies of joy. But the Sunday 
following, theſe expreſſions of approbation were 


a little contradicted; for ſhe commanded mals to 


be celebrated in the chapel of her palace. The 


populace, notwithſtanding the awe with which 


her preſence had inſpired them, would on this 
occaſion have proceeded to violence, but for the 
timely "Sect? Yew of the prior of St. Andrew's: 
by his means, the queen and her domeſtics, then 


and ever after, were allowed the undiſturbed 
exerciſe of their religion. This indulgence pro- 


duced the queen's royal aſſent to the Reformalion; 
and alſo a proclamation, that any attempt to alter 
or ſubvert it ſhould be deemed felony. The prior 
and Maitland, perſons very much jp favour with 


the people, now became her chief favourites; 


and none but Proteſtants were promoted to offices 
of value or importance. | 

Mary foon began to experience the cares of 
government: her favourable regard to the prior 
of St. Andrew's, was a thorn in the ſide of the 
earl of Huntley, who was a bigoted- Papiſt, and 


enjoying the queen's entire confidence; he there- 


fore conſidered the prior as the rival of his power, 


and, not being able to vent his private revenge on 
his rival (afterwards created earl of Murray) he 
madly ruſhed into open rebellien. The new- 
made ear] inſtantly undertook to quell the infur- 
rection, which he accordingly effected with a 
handful of men; and in the engagement, Huntley, 
who was extremely corpulent, was trampled to 

: 5 H g . death. 
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death. It is generally believed, that the crown 
itfelt was the object of this ambitious nobleman, 


Mary now (in 1563) began to new model her 


court; and, as far as ſhe was able, France was 
her pattern. Knox, and the rigid reformers of 
thoſe days, have repreſented her as introducing 
not only luxury, but indecency; though it is pro- 
bable, that they beſtowed theſe hard names merely 
on regal ftate, and the innocent diverſion of 
dancing, Her ſubjects in general now wiſhed 
that ihe would take into her conſideration one 
important concern. As ſhe had been a widow 


two years, they wiſhed for her marriage, that ſo 
the crown might deſcend in an uninterrupted line 


from 'ancient monarchs. Elizabeth warmly re- 


'commended to her the eſpouſal of her favourite, 
Robert Dudley, earl of Leiceſter, But a match 
with an Englith ſubject was no way agreeable to 
Mary's high fpirit. She, however, treated Eli- 


zabeth's miniſſers with great reſpect; and, giving 
an evaſive anſwer, propoſed, in her turn, to the 
Engliſh queen, a marriage between her and the 
ea of Arran, On this occaſion, the two queens 
entered into a correſpondence, which was carried 
on til] the ſpring of 1565, with equal pol tenets 
and diſſimulation. At length Mary declared, that 


if Elizabeth would publicly acknowledge her right 


of ſucceſhon to the Engliſh crown, ſhe would 
honour the earl of Leiceſter with her peilon. 
This declaration, which Elizabeth could by no 
means brook, put an end to the correſpon- 

Henry Stewart, lord Darnly, ſon of the eat! 
of Lenox, who had been exiled by the regent, 
duke of Chatelberault, arrived about thus time in 
Scotland. This nobleman was ſcarcely twenty 
veats 
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years of age, in ſtature above the common ſize, 


perfectly well ſhaped, and handſome to effemi- 


nacy. Being well verſed in ſuch arts as could 


add eaſe and elegance to his form, he at once 
decided an affair which had been the object of 


many political intrigues, The queen ſaw him 


as the only man whom ſhe determined to eſpouſe, 


On his recovery from a fit of the meaſles, in 
which ſhe was his conſtant attendant, ſhe pub- 


licly avowed her regard; and though ner choice 


of him was rather diſagreeable to Murray and 
many ot her ſubjects, and entirely fo to Elizabeth, 
he received her hand on the 29th of July. 1 
As a proof of her affection, the iſſued out or- 
ders that he ſhould be entitled king of Scots, and 
that all writs of law ſhould run in the joint names 
of king and queen. This violent ſtretch of pre- 
rogative not a little alarmed her ſubjects. Mur- 
ray, being now become the object of the king's 
hatred, and having received intimation that. his 
life was in danger, ſummoned his military tenants; 
but having in vain attempted to rouſe the inha— 


bitants of Edinburgh to arms, either in order to 


revenge the plot formed againſt him, or to pre- 
vent the ill effects of the queen's fondneſs, he 
retired with his forces to Dumfries, He lent 
letters to Mary from thence, full of ſubmiſſion, 
offering to accommodate matters, and imploring 
her forgiveneſs : but the queen rejetted his 
offers, and advanced towards him with 18,000 
men. On this he fled.into England, and put 
himſelf under the protection of Elizabeth, who, 


as ſome hiſtorians aſſert, had excited him to take. 


arms merely to diſtreſs the queen of Scots, on 


account of her marriage with Darnly, of wh ch. 


in the ſtrongeſt terms the had expreſſed her dil- 
(5-241 NR 4 plealure. 
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pleaſure. Here he not. only found an aſylum, 
but a ſupport, though Elizabeth, in order to fave 
appearances with Mary, affected openly to dil. 
countenance him. IG: VV 

The profperity of Mary's affairs had not only 
rooted her averſton to Murray, but inſpired her 
with ſentiments no leſs prejudicial to the whole 


Proteſtant party, than the revival of Popery, 


This, notwithſtanding her former ſolemn en. 
gagements, ſhe certainly had attempted, in a 
parliament which was to have met on the 12th 
of March 1566, but for the following unexpeti- 
ed event: The queen's violent paſſion for Darnly 
ſoon began to abate ; ſhe found, that, beſides his 

erfon, he had nothing to recommend him, the 
little underſtanding he had was ſtill leſſened by 
ſelf-conceit, raſhneſs, and imprudence: his fond- 
neſs for amuſements, and proneneſs to many of 
the vices of youth, together with his impatient 
temper, led him into ſcenes of the deepeſt de- 
bauchery ; he drank to exceſs, affronted the 
queen in public, and brought infection to her bed, 
Mary reſenting his ungrateful behaviour, took 
little care to hide her diſguſt. The king, before 
his marriage, had cultivated an acquaintance with 
one David Rizio, the fon of a e Bp in Turin, 
By ſervility and inſinuation this man gained ad- 
mittance into the queen's family, who retained 
him for. his ſkill in muſic, and he ſoon crept 
into conſiderable favour. Darnly therefore im- 
puted the alienation of the queen's affections to 
this man (who had of late refuſed to accompany 
him in his extravagancies) rather than to his own 


miſconduct. | 


Darnly, fuſpecting that the queen's intimacy 
with Rizio had ariſen to a criminal correſpond- 
35 | ence, 
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ence, imparted the matter to earl Morton, and 


the lords Lindſay and Ruthven, who propoſed 
the having him tried by parliament, and hanged 
publicly it guilty ; but the king's revenge was ſo 
vehement, that he declared the wretch ſhould be 
aſſaſſinated in the queen's preſence, though the 
was ſix months advanced in her pregnancy; pro- 
teſting that if they refuſed their aſſiſtance, he 
would ſtab him with his own hand. 

Accordingly on the gth of March 1566, whilſt 
Rizio and the counteſs of Argyle were at ſupper 
with the queen, Darnly, by a private paſſage, 
ſuddenly entered the apartment. Ruthven and 
three or four of his truſty accomplices, followed 
in armour. The queen and her company were 
terribly alarmed, Rizio, concluding himſelf to 
be the intended victim, ran for ſhelter behind the 
queen's back, and clung to her clothes; while 
Ruthven, with his drawn dagger, commanded him 
to leave the room. But the queen. ſtill protecting 
him, he was violently fevered from her; and being 
pierced with fifty-ſix wounds, he expired in the 
adjoining apartment. | 

The palace was ſor ſometimekept poſſe ſſton of by 
the conſpirators, who carefully guarded the queen, 
and extorted from her, in the king's preſence, 
a promiſe of pardon. Murray, in the mean time, 
returned according to. agreement, and was well 
received, both by the king and queen, but care- 
fully avoided taking part with the aſſaſſins. Darn- 


ly having publickly proteſted againft any partici- 


pation in the murder of Rizio ; Morton, and his 
aſſociates, apprehenſive of bad conſequences 
from this baſe uſage, fled precipitately to New- 


calile. Mary then returned to Edinburgh, where 
_ the employed all the rigour of the law againſt 
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the perſons who had been any ways concerned 
in the murder of her favourite. It- appears, 
However, that only two men of inconſiderable 
rank were executed. | 

The king, by his proclamations, endeavoured 
to perſuade the public that he was not an acceſſary 
in this crime ; but the queen knew full well the 
contrary. Her hatred to him therefore increaſed; 


and as he perſevered in his lewd and us 


courſes, the wiſely abridged his power. Thus 
circiimſtanced, and diſregarded by the nobility, 
he, for ſome time, retired to his father's houſe, 
where he lived unpitied and neglected, as an 
outcaſt from ſociety. 

James Hepburn, earl of Bothwell, a Sol bigot- 
ed Papiſt, who. had formerly ventured almoſt ſingly 
to oppoſe the meaſures of the Congregation, be- 
came now a new favourite with Mary. As the 

veen was bent on the reſtoration of Popery, 
bavinggattually written to pope Pius the gth for 
a nuncio, and inthe meantime allowed great indul- 
gence to prieſts, Bothwell enjoyed her entire 
confidence. But he being Murray's implacable 
enemy, and the queen deſiring to be on good 
terms with that nobleman, ſhe Jaboured to recon- 
eile them, and at laſt procured a mutual promiſe 
10 © bury 1 in oblivion all paſt 1 injuries. 

The queen 's delivery being now at hand, ſhe 
Feud her reſidence at Edinburgh caſtle; as the 
lace 6 the greateſt ſecurity for her perſon, Here, 
on the 19th of June, ſhe was delivered of her 
only ſon James, who afterwards, by his acceſſion 
to the throne of England, united two ſeparate king- 


doms into what they ſeemed formed for by nature, 


—ONE GREAT MONARCHY, His baptiſm, at 
1 | which 


a 
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which queen Elizabeth, the king of France, and 
the duke of Savoy, ſtood ſponſors, was celebrated, 
though after the Romiſh manner, with uncommon 
nagnificence. 
The irkſomeneſs of the king's Graation 1 now 
made him determine to quit Scotland. But as 
the queen thought that his departure would pro- 
bably ſpread their quarrel all over Europe, and 
that, in ſuch a caſe, ſhe herſelf might- ſuffer in 
'the opinion of many, ſhe ſo artfully managed 
matters, as to prevent, his intended flight: and: 
in the mean time, tranſmitted from Jedburgh, 
where ſhe was holding a court of jullice, an 


account of his and her tranſactions to. the king of 
France. 


In a ſkirmiſh with the Londevers. Bothwell bad 


at this time received a wound, which obliged hin 
to be carried to Hermitage-caſtle. The queen no 
ſooner heard of this, than ſhe, from various 
motives, travelled from Jedburgh, eighte-1 miles 
'overa moi rugged road, in order to ſee him. But 
finding his indifpoſition to be flight, ſhe re- 
turned to Jedburgh the ſame day; but the hurry 
of her ſpirits, together with the fatigue of her 
Journey, threw her the next morning into a fever; 
from which, however, her youth and excellent 
conſtitution very ſoon recovered her. Perfe&tly 
to re-eſtabliſh her health, the queen fixed her 
reſidence at Craigmillar. The king ſtill remained 
in a contemptuous, ſolitude at Stirling; from 
whence, the following year, he removed to 
Glaſgow : : here he was ſeized with a dangerous 
diſtemper, the effect, as ſome ſay, of poilon.; 

nor did the queen once viſit him till he was out 
of danger. 
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But on a ſudden the queen ap eared to be 


reconęiled to him. Complaining of the badneſs 


of the air where he then was, ſhe prepared a 
Houſe for his reception at Edinburgh, which had 
the advantage, of an healthful ſituation. The 


king, overjoyed at her return of affeQion for 
him, and believing it to be ſincere, was carried 


thither in a litter, being till weak. The queen 
and Bothwell aſſiduouſly attended him; and the 


former flept ſeveral nights under his roof. But, 


conſidering her former behaviour, and what af. 
terwards enſued, the queen's kindneſs appeared 
to be rank artifice; and while the wretched 
Darnly fondly dreamed of future happineſs with 
his wife, it is the opinion of the moſt credible 
writers, that ſhe. was plotting his deſtruction, in 
concert with the ear] of Bothwell. 28 
About eleven at night, on Sunday the gth of 
February, the queen left his majelly in order to 
de preſent at a maſque in the palace. At two 
next morning, the houſe in which the king lay, 
was blown up with gunpowder. The noife and 
ſhock, which this ſudden exploſion occafioned, 
alarmed the whole city. The inhabitants ran to 
the place whence it came. The dead body of the 
king, with that of a ſervant, who flept in the 
ſame room, were found lying in an adjacent gar- 
den, without the city wall, without any bruiſe or 
mark of violence upon them. Thus felt Henry 


Stewart, lord Darnly, whofe memory, nothing 
but the manner of his death could have preſerved, 
and rendered lamentable. f | 


Bothwell was generally ſuſpected to be the au- 
thor of this execrable deed. Lenox, Darnley's 
father, boldly charged him with it. He was ac- 
cordingly tried; but by his own great . 

an 


. 
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and the queen's dexterous management, who ſtill 
treated the ſuppoſed murderer with the greateſt 
familiarity, he was acquitted. This verdict in his 
favour, was far from being the ſenſe of the nation. 
The people in general murmured ; for only eleven 
days were allowed to prepare for his trial, beſides 
other ſuſpicious proceedings ; but as they only 
murmured, without raiſing any commotion, he 
diſregarded them, and haſtened to complete his 
Jaſt great projett, which was nothing lefs than a 
martiage with the queen. To their own diſcredit, 
and the diſhonour of their country, moſt of the 
nobihty atteſted his innocence in writing. | 

As there remained nothing now but the cele- 


| bration of the nuptials (the queen's affections ha- 


ving been previouſly engaged) ' Mary, to her 
ntter rum and diſgrace, conſented to their taking 
place on the 15th of May 1567. | 

One ſtep was ſtill wanting to the completion 
of Bothwell's deſires. The young prince had 
deen intruſted to the care of the earl of Mar, a 
nobleman every way deſerving of ſuch a par- 


ticular confidence. The earl was tampered with 


to relign his charge; but his integrity was proof 
againſt the moſt flattering promiſes. Inſtead of 
giving up the prince, he, with Argyle, Athol, 


Mar, Morton, Glencairn, Home, Lindſay, Boyd, 


and others, entered into a confederacy for the 
ſafety of his perſon, and the abalition of Both- 
well's power. Their intention was no ſooner 
made known, than the inhabitants of Edinburgh, 
and parts adjacent, joined them in arms. The 
queen and Bothwell, after publiſhing manifeſtoes 
in vindication of their condutt (which were little 
regarded) retired to Dunbar. They were quick] 
followed by the confederates, whom Bothwell, in 
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bis deſperate ſituation, determined to. withſtand 
with his diſheartened followers; and, on the 15th 
of July, both armies, in ater W equal, 
were ready to engage. 
Bothwell's forces were poſted on a riſing 
ground, to the greateſt advantage; but they were 
eized, notwithſtanding every endeavour to ani. 
mate them, with ſuch a panic, that the queen, 
who ſaw the enemy, ſurrounding them, gave up 
every thing for loſt, And Bothwell himſelf taking 
his laſt leave. of her, rode off the field in the 
utmoſt diſmay. The unhappy queen then fur- 
rendered herlelf to Kirkaldy of Grange, who 
headed an advanced body on contederates, and 
Was @ brave and generous man. | 

The confederate lords, to whom ſhe was con- 
. dufted by Kirkaldy, treated her with great re- 
ſpett; but the foldiery inſulted her with the utmoſt 
inſolence and barbarity. She was afterwards led 
a public ſpectacle through the ſtreets of Edin- 
burgh, covered with duſt and bathed in tears; 
and then impriſoned in the caltle of Lochlevin. 
The reaſon afligned for this laſt piece of ſeverity, 
is, a caſket was diſcovered in Edinburgh caſtle, 
which contained a ſecret. correſpondence with 
_ Bothwell, in the courſe of which, during Darnly's 
"life-time, ſhe had written ie eee to him; 
and as ſome of the letters (which ſome perſons 
believe to be forged) ſtrongly proved that ſhe was 
equally guilty with: Bothwell of the late king's 
death, having contrived the very manner of it 
herſelf. This circumſtance occaſioned her to be 
ſtrictly confined, 
Being at no pains to conceal her attachment 
to the wretch who had ſo daſtardly torfaken her, 


they tendered her alſo a paper to ſign, in * 
ie 


J 
ſhe ſhould renounce all ſhare in the . 
agree to the coronation of the young king, and to 
the appointment of the earl of Murray as regent, 


who was juſt then returned from. France, where he 
had retired ſoon after the king's murder. In dee 


deſpair ſhe ſigned this deed, on the 24th of July ; 


1185 was crowned at Stirling on- the 29th; and 
urray was prevailed with to accept the regency 
on the following day. 


JA MES VI. the Hundredth and Eighth King. 


Moſt hiſtorians. have conſidered Mary as queen 
of Scotland till her death, as ſhe had declared, 
that her compliance and reſignationwere extorted. 
But every national conceri was from this time 
(1597) tran{atted in the name of her ſon. 

The diſappointed ambition of Bothwell ſoon 
led him to fit out a imal} ſquadron of ſhips, and 
to act as a pirate . his own countrymen, A 
reward of a thoufand crowns being ſet on his 
head, Kirkaldy failed in queſt of him, and dif- 
verſed his fleet; on which, in the greateſ diſtreſs, 
through want of proviſion, Bothwell attacked a 
rich ſhip which belonged to Norway ; but the 


Norwegians coming with armed boats to her 


aſſiſtance, he and his crew were taken priſoners, 
The latter were all executed, but Bothwell's cha- 
rafter being diſcovered, the wretch was favoured 
with impriſonment for life; and died in the tenth 
year of his captivity, unpitied by his FRI Mens 
and unaſhfted by flrangers. | 

Aſter Mary had been impriſoned ' near fix 
months, by flattering her Keeper's brother, a youth 
of eighteen, with the hope of even a marriage, 
ſhe, through his aſſiſtance, had the good fortune 
to accompliſh her eſcape ; and travelled poſt with 


her 
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her deliverer to Hamilton, where, in a few days, 
{he found herlelf at the head of an army of 6009 
men, 5 | 5 
Her flight affected the regent with the greateſt 
aſtoniſhment. He ſoon received intelligence of 
her ſituation, and concluding that ſhe would 
ſhortly march towards the capital, he reſolved to 
meet her half way. Having drawn together 
about 4000 men, he marched to Dunbarton, and 
polted his troops advantageouſly on an eminence, 
called Langſide-Hill: here, on the 1gth of May 
1568, Mary's-party attacked him with the utmoſt 
impetuoſity, but with ſo little judgment, that the 
regent, having ſtood the ſhock of their furious 
onſet, threw them into diſorder and routed them. 
But as the ſoldiers were conjured to ſpare their 
countrymen, few were killed, though many pri- 
foners were taken, 5 
On this bad ſucceſs, Mary, dreading the thought 
of falling again into the power of her ſubjetts, 
determined to throw herſelf on the protection of 
Elizabeth. For that end, ſhe fled with ſurpriſing 
celerity to Carliſle ; where ſhe arrived, before the 
regent knew even the route ſhe had taken. 
 Lowther, the deputy-governor of that place, re- 
ceived her wich many marks of reſpett. She 
inſtantly wrote a long letter to Elizabeth, ſtrongly 
repreſenting the ingratitude of her own ſubjetts, 
and imploring that aid which her preſent diſa- 
greeable ſituation required, and which the Englith 
queen, it ſeems, had formerly promiſed. 

It having been maturely conſidered in council, 
what courle Elizabeth ſhould take with Mary in 
this emergency, lhe reſolved to keep her in Eng- 
land, and at the ſame time fo to manage matters 
with Mary, that it might ſeem her own deſire, 
pe Rs nn . 


" TG 1 


| 4 JAMES VI. e 
Accordingly, lord Scroop and Sir Francis Knolles 
were diſpatched with leiters, full of the moſt kind 
and condoling expreſſions: on receipt of theſe, 
Mary delired to be eſcorted to London, in order 
to obtain a perſonal interview; but Scroop and 
Knolles, agreeably to their private inſtruttions, 
informed her, that their miſtreſs could by no 
means admit of ſuch a viſit, till Mary had cleared 
herſelf from having had any concern in her huſ- 
band's murder. On this cruel rebuff, ſhe. offered: 


to ſubmit the proof of her innocence to the cog- - 


nizance of Elizabeth; and was conducted to 
Bolton-caſtle in Yorkſhire, in the mean time. 

As matters now ſtood, Elizabeth well knew a» 
public inquiry before her into the conduct of 
Mary, would manifeſt her own ſuperiority ; ſuch 
a propoſal was the very thing which that jealous 
queen aimed at, and therefore ſhe determined 
forthwith to bring Mary to trial. In the mean 
while, by.-a maſter-ſtroke of policy, ſhe required 
the regent to defend. hzs condutt before her at: 
Weſtminſter. As ſhe knew that the regent could 
not dare to diſobey her ſummons, ſhe likewiſe ex- 
pected that he would naturally, for his own ſake, 
accuſe Mary of being acceſſary to the death of 
her huſband; and in that caſe, the could uſe ſuch: 
meaſures as would lay her rival entirely at her 


mercy, The regent arrived at London in Otto»: - 
ber, accompanied by the earl of Morton, the 


biſhop of Orkney, lord Lindſay, and Piteairne, 
commendator of Dumtermling, as commiſſioners 
in his behalf. To theſe were added, as aſliſtants, 


Balnaves of Hall-hill, Macgill of Rankeilor, two 


able civilians, Maitland the late ſecretary, and 
George Buchanan. ; ew | 
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The 'unhappy queen wes treated by Elizabeth 
with the greateſt ſhew. of affettion, and had em- 

wered Leſley biſhop of Roſs, lord Boyd, lord 
terries, lord Levingſton, Sir John Gordon of 
Loehinvar, Sir James Cockburn of Stirling and 
Gavin Hamilton, commendator of Kilwinning, 
to act in her behalf, Elizabeth appointed Tho— 
mas Howard duke of Norfolk, Thomas RatclilF 
earl of Suſſex, the earls of Arundel and Leiceſ. 
ter, lord Clinton, Sir Ralph Sadler, and Sir 


William Cecil, on her part. | 


Elizabeth, in the mean time, amuſed the French 


and Spaniſh ambailators with repeated promiſes 


of aſſiſting the Scots queen, as far as might be 
conſiſtent with her henour ; this conſideration 
prevailed on Mary to ſuffer the 1gnominy of a 
public trial. It was firſt intended to have been 
conducted at Vork; but an intrigue between the 
duke of Norfolk and Mary's commiſſioners ha- 
ving. been 'diſcovered, it was on that account-re- 
moved to Weſtminſter. The cauſe was opened 
1h November. Mary's deputies having recapitu- 
lated the ſeveral articles of her impriſonment, — 
af the extorted deed, - and of the uſe of her ſon's 


name to ſalve the uſurpation of her authority, — 
the regent and his party were by them denomi- 


nated traitors, The regent, in vindication of his 
own conduct, alleged, that the infamy of her 
marriage with Bothwell, rendered it neceſfary to 
take arms in order to diilolve it; and that his 
other proceedings reſulted wholly trom the ſhame- 
ful ee. Te ſhe ſtill profeiled for that 


unworthy nobleman. Nothing concerning the 


king's murder was hinted at, this being thought 

tuthcient for his defence; = 5 
2 Elizabeth's aim, at all events, was to have Mary 
accuſed of her huſband's murder. Accordingly, 
at 


© 5A mo — .., ÞOAa 
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at the next meeting of the commiſſioners, -ſhe 
was acculed of it. 1. commiſſioners retuſed 
to reply to this bold charge, till they ſhould have 
obtained for their queen, the audience with Elj- 
zabeth, which ſhe had requeſted. But Elizabeth, 
who had now ſeen ali the letters of Mary to Both- 
well, not only refufed the interview, but replied 
to her requeſt in ſuch terms as ſufficiently indica- 
ted that ſhe believed her guilty ; and Mary herlelf, 
by not producing proof of her innocence, but pro- 
poling to accommodate matters with her ſubjetts 
without it, not a little ſtrengthened the opinion. 
Whatever were Elizabeth's real ſentiments on this 
head, the propoſed to ſetile all diſputes between the 
queen and her people in the following manner: 
Ihat Mary ſhould make a formal reſignation ol her 
* crown, ratify the regent's authority, and conſent 
6 that both herſelf and her ſon ſhould refide jn 
„England.“ To this propolal, Mary, now ſeeing the 
extent of Elizabeth's friendſhip and generoli:y;and 
conſidering that ſuch a ſtep would effettually blaſt 
her reputation and endanger her perſon, replied, 
* Inſtani death is leſs terrible than ſuch an g no- 
* miny; I will part with life before 1 wil! with 
my own hands give away my crown; no! 


* whatever befalls me, my laſt words. mall be 


* thole of a queen of Scotland.“ On this de- 
claration, the regent was diſmiſſed, in February 
1569, without either an approval or a cenſure of 
lus conduct. The commiſlioners for Mary fol- 
lowed ſoon after; and the, was removed 10 
Shrewſbury, where the miſerable queen was loon 
afterwards clolely confined in priſon. 

On the regent's return to Scotland, he found'a 
ſtrong faction of Papiſts united in Mary's favour, 
However, aflured of Elizabeth's protection, 0 
too 
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took ſuch vigorous meaſures as ſoon broke the 
confederacy. The following year, Elizabeth, 
who it 1s ſaid had diſcovered that Mary had en- 
tered into a conſpiracy, with a view to ſet her. 
ſelf on the throne of England, and 1eſtore the 
Popiſh religion, determined, as ſhe foreſaw that 
to detain her any longer, would only be to occa- 
ſion continual] cabals and inſurreftions, to reſign 

her into the hands of the regent. But the exe- 


cution of her deſign was prevented by the mur. 


der of this great man. 

The regent had, it ſeems, deprived one Ha. 
milton of Bothwellhaugh of a part of his eſtate, 
in. favour of one of his friends, who, beſides 
taking poſſeſſion, had uſed his wife fo ſeverely, 
as had deprived her of her ſenſes. For theſe in- 
juries, though he owed his life on a former occa- 
fion to the regent's clemency, Hamilton vowed 


revenge. Accordingly, on the 2gd of January 


1570, he poſted himſelf in an old houſe at Lin- 
lithgow, and as the regent paſſed by, he ſhot him 
in the belly, ſo that he died in the greateſt an- 
guiſh the ſame night, univerſally regretted by his 
countrymen, who long and affectionately remem- 
bered him by the appellation of the Good Regent. 
The murderer eſcaped to France. Elizabeth 


ſunk the dignity of queen in the exceſs of her 
ſorrow for the loſs of Murray. She often ſtiled 


him her beſt friend, and lamented his death as 
ſuch. On the other hand, Mary imagined that, 
the regent being dead, her party in Scotland, 
which before was far from inconſiderable, would 
now increaſe; and ſhe flattered berſelf that it 
would ſoon arrive at ſufficient . power, when 
Joined with her friends on the continent, to de- 
mand her liberty ; but truth ſoon convinced wr 
75 | that 
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that ſhe was born to ſuffer ; and ere long to drink 
a cup of forrow, einbittered with the molt afflict- 
ing circumitances. | | | 
Soon after the regent's death, Scotland be- 
came the ſeat of anarchy. King's men and 


1 men, were titles of diſtinction; but the 


ing's party at length prevailed; and at a con- 
vention held at Edinbur; gh, on the 12th of July, 
they proclaimed the call of Lenox regent. As 
this nobleman was a man whom Elizabeth ex- 
tremely approved, the laboured to confirm his 
regency, by procuring a coalition of parties : 
but this was ineffettual ; all that ſhe was able to 
accompliſh, was a cellation of hoſtilities till-the 
z#th of April 1571 ; during which time a negoci- 
ation was ſet on foot by Elizabeth for Mary's 
enlargement, which proved abortive through the 
folly of the Scots commiſſioners, who would 
conſent to nothing that tended to ſubvert or im- 
pair the king's authority. | 

No ſooner was the truce, procured by the Eng- 
liſh queen, expired, than party-rage flamed again 
as fiercely as ever. The queen's men laboured 
ſtrongly to get. poſſeſſion of the king's perſon; 


but they were continually diſappointed in their 


deſign. At laſt, they made a bold attempt to 
ſurpriſe the King's party at Stirling: but though 
the alarm was great, the moſt conſiderable loſs 
on the king's fide was in the death of Lenox 
the regent, who was killed after he had ſurren- 
dered himſelf. | 

The office of regent was now Giled by the 
earl of Mar, who, by his moderation, humanity, 
and diſintereſted behaviour, for fone. tune ſilen. 
ced the voice of party; and it was expected 
that a treaty with Elizabeth, favourable for the 


captive 
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captive queen, would ſoon take place; but Eliza. 
beth had now diſcovered an affair, which proved 
extremely injurious to Mary's cauſe. The duke 
of Norfolk, the greateſt and the beſt beloved ſub- 
jet then in England, though a profeſſed Pro- 
teſtant, appeared to have joined with the pope 


and the king of Spain, in order to introduce 


popery, and dethrone Elizabeth. In due ſeaſon, 
he was to have been the leader of the revolt; and 
if the {ſcheme ſucceeded, Mary {privy to every 
circumſtance) was to be proclaimed queen both 
of England and Scotland, 'and then, as a reward 
for this great ſervice, lhe was to marry him, 
Elizabeth had twice before diſcovered him to 
have been a partizan for Mary ; but his inten- 
tions being then of no very criminal nature, ſhe 
had forgiven him. But Nortolk's third offence, 
ſhe thought, was of a nature too daring and atro- 
cious to merit a pardon, He was accordingly 
tried by his peers; and the charge of treafon 
appearing fully againſt him, he was executed for 
the offence. 

The following year, 1572, when Mary under- 
ſtood that Elizabeth hed: entered into a league. 
offenſive and defenſive, with Charles IX. of 
France, and that the very mention of her name 
was therein omitted; the began to frame her. 


mind to the rigour 5 her fate, and to think, as 


her expreſſion was, of no kingdom but chat ol 
Heaven. However this. may be, it is very cer- 
tain, Mary was bighly diſguſted with-the alliance 
between France and England; and whilſt Eliza- 
beth expected the greateſt ſecurity from it, the 
| horrid maſſacre of Proteſtants perpetrated a few 
months afterwards, and in which, at Paris alone, 
where it commenced, 19,000 were butchered, 


rendered 


JAMES XÞb" 9. 


rendered the all:ance, in her eyes, equally danger- 
ous and diſgraceful. All the Proteſtant powers 
were greatly alarmed by this fatal event; and 
many of Mary's party in Scotland, on this oc- 
calion, thro' fear for their religion, forſook the 
ueen and adhered to the regent; who ſteered 
through the flraits of faction with the greateſt 
judgment, Had Providence been pleaſed oſpare 
the life of this excellent nobleman, he might 
have deſtroyed the diſtinction of parties, aud pro- 


cured advantageous terms lor the queen. But 


betore the cloſe of this year, he fell a prey to a 
lingering diſeaſe; and his death, which happened 
October 29, was followed, November 27, by that 
of the juſtly celebrated reformer John Knox, 
whoſe memory every true Scots Proteſtant muſt 
neceſſorily revere. 

Morton ſucceeded the earl of Mar in the re- 
gency, on witoſe acceſſion, the queen's party, fore- 
leeing little ſucceſs from an oppoſition, gave up 
moſt of the fortifi-d places in their potlethon, 
and retired peacefully to their eſtates; which had 


been almol! exhauſted, to little purpoſe, in the 


queen's ſervice. The civil wars, which had ſub- 
ſiſted five years in Scotland, were therefore naw 
brought to a period; and Mary had, not the 
ſhadow of ſovereignty in any part of the kingdom. 

The domeſtic tranquillity of the kingdom was 
in ſome danger of being diſliubed by another caule; 
in 1575. Epiſcopacy. was not wholly ſet alide : 
one Andrew Melvil, a man of great learning and 
ſenſe, haying quit returned from Geneva to his 
native country, ſtarted a queſtion, in a public 
| alſembly, concerning the authority of chapters, 
and the election and order of Biſhops, and declaim- 


ed boldly againſt all, chin ch-auibory not war- 


| ranted by ſcripture. This raiſed a ferment in 
the 
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the nation. And though the regent had, for 
political ends, eſpouſed epiſcopacy, Melvil acted, 
+. and was ſupported, with ſo much reſolution and 
firmneſs, that he was obliged to give into Melvil's 
ſcheme of preſbytery, and renounce his own. 

Morton's regency from this time, grew exceed. 
ingly unpopular ;' and as he delighted in the in- 
ſolence of office, he created himſelf every day 
new enemies. The earl of Lenox ſoon appeared 
as his open foe; and during their ſquabbles for 
two years, James, the young king, was bandied 
abolſt from one party to another, according to 
the ſucceſs of either. But in 1580, James, being 
then in the 15th year of his age, eſcaped trom 
his toils, aſſerted his authority, and terminated 
- - the quarrel. He received Lenox into favour : but 
deteſted Morton, who was devoted to deſtruction. 
Whilſt ſome plauſible pretext was to this end di- 
ligently ſought after; one captain Stewart accuſed 
him of being (as his words were) ad and part in 
the murder of lord Darnly. Morton was tricd 
for this offence, found guilty of being a conli- 
dant, though not an aſſiſtant in the murder, and 
beheaded for that crime in June 1381; notwith- 
ſtanding the queen of England made powerful 
. Interceſſion in his behalf. After ſentence was 
executed, the body of this nobleman, who was 
allowed to poſſeſs many virtues, and great abili- 
ties, was thrown by common porters into the 
| burial place of criminals: and none of his friends 
durſt attend it, or even diſcover their affection 
by the leaſt ſymptoms of forrow. Before this no- 


bleman's execution, Stewart, his accuſer, had 


been created earl of Arran; and now the friend- 
{hip and favour of James was equally ſhared be- 
tween him and Lenox. They ſoon engaged him 
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in ſuch unpopular meaſures, as drew againſt him 
a conſpiracy of his principal nobility; although 
their aim was, to bring the young king to a ſenſe 
of his error, in giving countenance to two ſuch 
unworthy favourites, 
In 1382, the king was ſeized at Ruthven by 


the tutor of Glamis. James, finding his liberty 


not to be procured either by complaints, expol- 
tulations, or threats, burſt into tears. No 
© matter, cry on, ” ſays Glamis fiercely, © better for 
© children to weep, than bearded men.“ In other 
matters, he was treated with great reſpect, 
though guarded at the ſame time with the ſtricteſt 
vigilance. Scots hiſtorians call this enterprize, 
% The Raid of Ruthven.” They committed Ar- 
ran, the moſt obnoxious to them, inſtantly to 


priſon ; but before they ventured any further, in 
Auguſt 1582, they forced James, by threats, to 


ſignify an approbation of his preſent ſituation; 
to forbid, by proclamation, all attempts againſt the 
perſons concerned in the Raid of Ruthven and 
to command Lenox to leave the kingdom before 
the end of the enſuing month. 

The fame of this exploit ſoon reached the ears 
of Mary, though in the ſolitude of a priſon, 
Anxious for the ſafety of her fon, ſhe forgot her 
own diſtreſs; and ſummoning to her aid all 


the mother, all the queen, ſhe wrote a letter to 


Elizabeth, beſeeching her to procure the deliver- 
ance of her ſon, But before Elizabeth had any 
way interpoſed inthe behalf of James, he eſcaped 
out of the hands of the conſpirators ; and attach- 
ing himſelf ſoon after to Arran, with as much 
fondneſs as ever, that artful favourite perſuaded 
him to make the conſederates acknowledge they 
had been guilty of a fault, in detaining him fo 
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long a priſoner. James, in July 158g, urged them 
to acknowledge this, promiſing, at the ſame time, 
that, on ſach a confeſſion, they ſhould receive a 
pardon : but the nobles were too haughty, and 
too fearful of Arran's power, to make luch a 
declaration. They fled into England, and were 
received into the protection of Elizabeth, who in- 
terceded ſo warmly in their favour, that they ſoon 
afterwards returned to Scotland, and obtained a 
full pardon. | 
Elizabeth having been alarmed by ſeveral con— 
ſpiracies, formed againſt her life and government, 
and the unhappy Mary being ſuſpected to be privy 
to them, the Engliſh entered into an aſſociation 
10ð9ł : defend their queen againſt all enemies, foreign 
| and domeſtic; and a commiſſion of twenty-four 
perſons was appointed to examine into ſuch of- 
fences, exclude the offenders from all right to the 
crown, and punfſh them with death, All this 
was evidently aimed againſt Mary, who had lately 
been removed to Tuthbury. In her confinement 
at this place, ſhe endured the molt cutting afflie 
tion: here ſhe received a letter from her {on, 
in which he refuſed to acknowledge her to be 
queen of Scotland; informed her, that his affairs ] 
and her's were entirely ſeparate; and that in the c 
latter he ſhould take no concern. This cruel and a 
ungenerous letter threw her into unſpeakable W . 
5 


agonies. When ſhe had a little recovered her- 
ſelf, ſhe exclaimed, * Let not my allies treat him 


„ any longer as a king; he holds that dignity by WH 11 
« my conſent; and if a ſpeedy repentance docs i 8 
„% not appeale my juſt reſentment, I will load 1 1: 
„him with a parent's curſe, and ſurrender my pl 
: S crown, with all my pretenſions, to one who 10 
« will receive them with gratitude, and defend E 


% them with vigour,” The 
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Fhe preſent diſpoſition of James afforded Eli- 


zabeth an opportunity to form a league offenſive 
and delenſive with him, which was accordingly 
concluded on the 5th of July 1586. As the foun- 
dation of the treaty, both parties bound- them- 
ſelves to defend the Proteſtant religion. 

It was extremely probable, that from theſe 


preparations, Elizabeth's council had reſolved to 


put to death the Scots queen, on the very firlt 
occaſion that offered. The late ſtatute was 


peculiarly ſevere againſt her. The words by or 


for, which had been ſo carefully inſerted therein, 


was a trap, which 1t was impoſſible that Mar 

could ever avoid; it made her life a forfeiture 
for any deſign, which, without her knowledge, 
might be formed by ſome zealous or mad. headed 


partizan : and 1t was not long ere ſuch a cir- 


cumſtance, through the inconſiderate affection of 


the Engliſh Papiſts, actually tranſpired. This is 


known by the name of Babington's conſpiracy, in 
Englith hiſtory. | OO 
William and Gilbert Gifford, who were Engliſh 


| Papiſts, had inſtilled into one Savage, their coun— 


tryman, that it would be a meritorious act to kill 
Elizabeth, an excommunicated heretic, as a means 
of reſtoring the Catholic religion in England, 
and by the aſſiſtance of the French forces, ſet 


Mary on the throne of England. This: affair 


being communicated to Anthony Babington, a 
gentleman of fortune in Derbyſhire, he engaged 
in a conſpiracy with Tetchbourne, Barnwell, 
Savage, Tilney, Charnock, and Abington, to aſ- 


ſaſſinate the queen; while Ballard, an Engliſh 


prieſt, concerted meaſures with Mendoza and 
lord Paget, to invade England. But Walſingham, 
Elizabeth's ſecretary, having learnt the ſecrets of 
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the plot from Polly, and Gilbert Gifford, two of 


the conſpirators, and Maud, who was his ſpy, 


Ballard, the principal and moſt active agent, and 
the reſt of the conſpirators, were arreſted, brought 
to trial, and all, except Windſor, executed as 
traitors, being fourteen in all, amongſt whom 
were Naue and Curle, Mary's two ſecretaries, 
awho, with Babington, conſeſſed on their trial, 
that they had written to, and received ſeveral 
letters from Mary, on «he ſubject of the plot. 
Mary being now conſidered as the prime cauſe 
of the dangers to which Elizabeth was expoſed, 
a commilſtion of forty peers and five judges, was 
iſſued to try her; of which, notice was given her 
by a letter from Elizabeth to her, at Fotheringay- 
caſtle, October 11, 1586. The trial came on the 
25th of the ſame month, when ſentence was 
pronounced upon her, chieſly from the evidence 
of her ſecretaries, reſpecting tbe plot, but it ran 
in general for having broken the flatute of the 
26th of Elizabeth, and as being acceſſary to Ba- 
bington's conſpiracy. This ſentence was four 
days afterwards confirmed by the parliament, but 


did not derogate from the title of James to the 


crown of England. 


Mary, before the trial, proteſted her innocence. 


in the moſt ſolemn manner; alleging, that not 
being a "ſubject, ſhe had no right to be tried by 
the laws of England; objetted to Babington's con- 
feſſion, and that of her two ſecretaries, as having 
probably been extorted. from them by the rack; 
and affirmed, that the commiſſioners could prove 
nothing of the charge againſt her from her papers. 
She received the news, that the judges had con- 
demned her to die, with great reſolution, and 
ſcemed to triumph that religion was the cauſe of 


her 
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ker death. She then wrote a long letter to queen 
Elizabeth, deſiring certain favours concerning her 
death, burial, and ſervants, 

Elizabeth is thought to have acted with great 
diſſimulation in the laſt ſcene of this tragedy ; 
for, though tt is probable ſhe was defirous of 
Mary's death, yet ſhe did not conſent to the 
execution of the ſentence, till ſeveral of her 
nobility had conjured her on their knees, to 
conſider that Mary's life was incompatible with 
her ſafety, and the civil and religious liberties of 
her kingdom, | | 
On the 7th of February, the unhappy: queen 

was warned of her approaching fate. Several 
feeble attempts to ſave her had been made by 
France, Spain, and her fon James; but Mary, 
who placed no confidence in ſuch interceſſions, 
and knowing the: envious diſpoſition of her rival 
Elizabeth, had prepared herſelf for death, from 
the firſt moment that the parliament had approved 
the ſentence, When ſhe was therefore informed, 
that ſhe. muſt. die the next morning, it is ſaid ſhe 
heard the cruel . mandate without emotion. She 
proteſted: her ignorance of Babington's conſpira- 
cy, while ſhe placed her hand upon a bible which 
caſually lay by her. 5 4 
After the two earls had withdrawn, her do- 
meſtics flocked around her, and teſtified their: 
affection and ſorrow by a flood of tears. In the 
utmoſt ſerenity ſhe endeavoured to compole and 
comfort them. She then fell on her knees, and im- 
plored heaven, now that her ſufferings were ap- 
proaching towards a period, that ſhe might receive 
aid to endure what remained with decency and 
| with fortitude. About eight o'clock in the morn- 
: ing, the meſſengers of death came, and conducted 
3 | : 13 | 1 her 
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her to the ſcaffold. After much entreaty ſhe had 
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pravailed on the two earls to allow Sir Andrew 
Melvil, the maſter of her houſhold, together 
with her phyſician, her furgeon, two men ant 
two maid ſervants, to attend her and perform 
their laſt offices. She mounted the ſteps of the 
ſcaffold with cheerfulneſs, ſurveyed the block and 
the ax unmoved; and having croſſed herſelf, 


the with great compoſure ſat down in a chair, 


She liſtened to the warrant for her execution, 
which was then read, with ſuch an air, as ſigni— 
hed that her thoughts were differently engaged : 
having been denied a prieſt, ſhe refuſed to join 


in devotion with the dean of Peterborough ; but 
falling on her knees, ſhe repeated a prayer in 
Latin; after which, raiſing her voice, ſhe 
prayed in Engliſh for the proſperity of the 
Catholic church, and her fon, and for Elizabeth; 
then lifting up, and kiſhng the crucifix, ſhe thus 


addreſſed it, As thy arms, O Chrift, were ex- 


** tended upon the croſs, ſo, with the outſtretched 


arms of thy mercy, receive me, and pardon my 


* tranfgreſſions.“ Having finiſhed her devotions, 


ſhe ordered her women to prepare her for the 


block. Her 'gown and doublet being taken off, 


ſhe embraced all her ſervants, and ſmilingly bid 


them farewell. A linen handkerchief was tied 
round her eyes; and then Mary, with calm and 
undaunted fortitude, laid her head on the block, 


and began to rehearſe the gift pſalm; and 
having repeated the gth verſe, * Into thine hands 
„ commit my ſpirit ; thou haſt redeemed me, 


„O Lord God of truth” (Which was the ſignal 


given) one executioner held her hands, whilft 


the other at the ſecond ſtroke cut off her head; 
and holding it up, ſtill ſpouting her blood, the 


dean 


noel Mow — a 8 
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dean cried out; © So periſh all queen Elizabeth's 


enemies!“ The earl of Kent alone anſwered A- 
men, as every ſpeQator, except him and the dean, 
were drowned in tears. Thus fell, in the 46th 
year of her age and the 18th of her captivity, 
Mary Stuart, queen of Scotland and of France, 


purſuant to a ſentence, the juſtice of which muſt 


ever be problematical. | 
Party writers have given her the moſt oppoſite 

characters. Some aſcribe to her the poſſeſſion of 
all virtues; whilſt others impute to her all the vices 
incident to human nature. She was both impru— 
dent and unfortunate; particularly in her marriage 
with Darnly, Her attachment to Rizio was be- 
neath the dignity of a queen. However brutally 
ſhe might havebeen treated by Darnly, honour, pru- 
dence, and juſtice, called upon her not to counte- 
nance his murderers. Few haveattempted to palliate 
the atrocious crime of marrying Bothwell, the 
very man whom the nation in general ſuſpected 


of having committed the barbarous deed, and 


who, on his death-bed, proteſted that their ſuſ- 
1ctons were not unjuſt. For this ſhe deſervedly 
oft the love of her ſubjects; who deprived her of 
her crown in a manner which amply ſhewed 
that this fatal ſtep, which includes her ſtrong at- 


tachment to Popery, was the occaſion of it. The 


legality of the ſentence by which ſhe was executed, 


bas been already called in queſton ; but as it ſeems 


impoſſible to exculpate Mary from a privity and 
concurrence to ſome of the many plots againſt Eli- 


Zabeth, perhaps the policy of government neceſſa- 


rily diftated ſuch a cruel meaſure. If the caſe be 
changed, by ſuppoſing Mary's ſchemes to have taken 
place, there is litile reaſon to imagine that Elizabeth 


would not herſelf have fallen a ſacrifice ; therefore, 
14 | though 
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though one would be far from approving ſuch ri- 
gorous precaution, the reader, if he finds himſelf 
diſpoſed greatly to blame the Engliſh queen tor 


her ſeverity, may conſider, that ſelf-defence is 


the firſt law of nature in every ſituation. 

Mary was tall in her perſon, her ſhape elegant, 
and the air of her countenance unſpeakably beau- 
tiful. Skilled in every female art and accompliſh- 


ment which makes beauty irreſiſtible, and being 


at the ſame time polite, inſinuating, ſprightly, 
and affable, ſhe was not fo much an auguſt queen 
as an agr ecable woman, Her body was interred, 


with royal pomp, in the cathedral church of Pe- 


terborough ; but when her fon James aſcended 
the Engliſh throne it was depoſited amongſt the 


| monarchs of England in Weſtminſter-abbey. 


Her only iſſue by Darnly was king James; and 
by Bothwell ſhe had a daughter, who was a nun 
at Notre Dame de Soiſſons. 

The ſeverity of the Engliſh towards his 


mother excited little reſentment in the breaſt 


of James, who. knew his intereſt too well to 
quarrel with them on that account; he was per- 
ſuaded to join with the pope, France, and Spain, 
to revenge the affront, He bluſtered a litile at 
Hirſt, it is true; but as Elizabeth pretended that 
Davidſon her ſecretary, whom ſhe had driven 
from her preſence and fined in 10,000]. had 


executed the warrant without her privity, nay 


contrary to her expreſs order and intention, he 


admitted this excuſe, and appeared perfe&ly 1 


tisfied. And that he really was ſo, is evident 
irom his entering, in 1588, into a ſolemn cove- 


nant with Elizabeth, for the defence of the Pro- 
teſtant religion againſt every enemy. 


| James 


James had, previous to this covenant, performed 
an exploit truly magnificent and royal. He had 
long obſerved the mortal, and almoſt hereditary 
feuds which ſubſiſted among many of the greateſt 
families in his kingdom; and from his natural 


and from anxiety for the welfare of his kingdom, 
which their violent differences tended not a litile 


promiſe to obſerve the moſt perfect harmony. 
Having thus united the ſtrength of the king- 


dom, James kept his ſubjetts' under arms, to 
hinder the Spaniards from landing in an hoſtile 
manner in his dominions; though alter their 
armada, which they arrogantly called znvzncble, . 
had been defeated by the Engliſh fleet, James, 

with great humanity, received upwards of 700, who 
had ſuffered ſhipwreck on that dangerous and un- 
known coaſt, in returning home round Scotland. 

The moſt terrifying apprehenſions of the Eng- 
liſn being removed by the deſtruction of the ar- 


mada, Elizabeth, in the warmeſt manner, thanked 
that important criſis. And James having now alſo 
promiſes he had replied, that he expected no other 


favour from him than, as Polyphemus promiſed 
Ulyſſes, to be made his laſt morſel) he made 


P | that princeſs was alterwards given to the duke of 
es 8 5 Brunſwick, 
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love of peace, from his high regard to prerogative, - 


to weaken, he exerted a noble effort to reconcile 
them. The parties at variance met each other 
by bis order at the palace of Holy rood-houſe; 
where, at a ſplendid entertainment he had provided 
for them, he prevailed with theſe haughty and 
adverſe chiefs to ceaſe their diſcord, and mutually - 


James for his fleady attachment to her, during 


nothing to fear from -Phihp (to whoſe flattering 


overtures of marriage to the eldeit daughter of 
Frederic the ſecond,” king of Denmark: but 


1 


— 


wA 


— 
. 
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Brunſwick. James, however, who was bent on 
an alliance with that family, paid his addreſſes to 
the ſecond daughter, Anne; and the marriage, 
notwithſtanding the efforts of Elizabeth to prevent 
it, was accordingly agreed upon and performed by 
proxy. | | 
James having for ſome time impatiently 
waited for the arrival of his bride, fitted out ſome 
ſhips in queſt of her; and, arriving at Upſal on 
the 23d of November, ſpent ſeveral months with 
his queen at the court of Denmark ; and on the 
aft of May 1590, arrived ſafely at Leigh. The 
prop'ts who during the king's abſence had pre- 
erved the moſt orderly behaviour, hailed their 
ſovereign with joyous affettion. The ſolemnity 
of the queen's coronation was condutted on-the 
17th of the ſame month, with great pomp, no 
hiſhop being preſent ; the moſt material parts of 
the ceremony being performed by Robert Bruce, 
a Preſbyterian miniſter of great reputation, 

For two months, all was mirth and feſtivity at 
court. But when the Daniſh nobles and gentry, 
who accompanied the queen in her voyage, 
had taken their leave, inſtead of the delightful 
calm which James had fondly but fooliſhly ima- 
gined would enſue, there ſpeedily aroſe a hurricane 
of the worſt evils which can befal an ariſtocratical 
conſtitution. N the king's unceaſing paſ- 
hon for pomp, pleaſures, and ſports ;—through 


the inſtant enforcement of his own haſty reſolves, 
and the indolence in executing the matuxer ones 
of his council; — through the diſregard of real 
crimes, and his unremitting cruelty in puniſhing 
the imaginary ones of witchcraft and ps. 


JAuEs VI. 


which he firmly believed, on account of which 
ſome perſon or other continually ſuffered ;—and, 
through his general credulity, the conceitof his own. 
abilities, and his want of ſterling courage :—the 
cle:igy became diſcontented, the nobility were di- 
vided, the barons grew poor, and the commons 
were oppreſſed. Heavy taxes were levied, and 
badly applied; and as this was a circumſtance 
particularly exaſperating, laws were broken, pro- 
clamations difobeyed, diſaffettion, rapine, and 
murder, became the confequence of theſe impo= 

htic meaſures, 5 N | 
In 1591, amongſt the many perſons executed 
by James for ſuppoſed necromancy, ſome had ac- 
cuſed Francis Stewart, created by James, earl of 
Bothwell, of making ſrequent inquiries concerning 
the king's fate; while others, having loſt their 
reaſon by the tortures to which they were put, 
declared, that, at the inſtigation of that nobleman, 
they had raiſed the ſtorms which had alarmed his 
majeſty, and endangered the life ov! his queen, 
Bothwell, on this evidence, was lodged in priſon : 
from thence, by mtoxicating his keepers, he 
foon made his eſcape; and being of a ſpirit too 
turbulent and hanghty to brook ſuch an indignity, 
the ſuffering of which he attributed to the artifices 
of his enemy Maitland the chancellor, he formed 
a deſign of becoming maſter both of him and 
his majeſty. In this deſign, which he attempted 
to put in execution Dec. 27, he had certainly 
fucceeded, if the citizens of Edinburgh, alarmed at 
the uproar in the palace, to which, througha private 
paſſage, he had gained acceſs by the treachery of 
ſome of the king's attendants, had not run ſpeediy 
to their arms; their timely interpoſition delivered. 
both James and his chancellor from imminent 
danger ; and the followers of Bothwell being 
1 6 rTaoutec, 
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routed, he himſelf with ſome difficulty made his 


eſcape by favour of the night. 


This raſh enterprize failing, the bold earl fled 


precipitately towards the north; and James or- 
dered the ear] of Huntley to purſue him and his 
followers, with all the wrath of vengeance. In 
ſuch commiſſions as theſe, a general officer had 
the, opportunity of gratifying his private revenge; 
and Huntley, being at perſonal enmity with the 
earl of Murray, under pretence of executing a 
part of his commiſſion, conſumed the houſe, 


and took away the life of that moſt accompliſhed 


nobleman, heir to regent Murray, whoſe memory 
was ſtill affettionately revered by the people; 
who hereupon roſe tumultuouſly, ſhook off all 
reſpe& for men in power, and openly inſulted 
his majeſty, on a report (ſome ſay not without 
foundation) being induſtriouſly circulated, that 
this murder was perpetrated with the connivance 


and even by order of the king, who, it was pub? 


licly talked, was jealous of him, becauſe the 
queen a tew days before had ſaid many things in 
his favour. Though the magiſtrates prevented 


their doing any miſchief, they threatened James 


fſo much, that he thought fit to leave Edinburgh, 


” 


and retire for ſome time to Glaſgow. But this 
opular clamour ſoon ſublided : Huntley ſurren- 


dered himſelf to juſtice; but whether James was 
really an acceſſary, or whether from the power of 
the chancellor with whom Huntley was cloſely 
connetted, he was not ſo much as tried; and 
ſo fickle are the commonality I) Murray's death, 
notwithſtanding the dangerous appearance but a 


few days before, paſſed off unrevenged and un- 


regarded. 
In 
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In 1592, the king loſt much of his popularity. 
His toleration of Papiſts inſpired the clergy with 
a belief that he inclined to Popery. They ſaw VR 
that he too much favoured the Popiſh faction; 1 
therefore thought that this was the time to inſiſt 1 
on the repeal of thoſe ſevere laws, which, in. 
1584, a venal miniſtry had enatted, and which: 
were then evidently framed to overturn the con- 
ſtitution, as well as the diſcipline of their re- 
formed church. To procure theſe acts of parlia- 
ment, the inventors had recourſe to the maſt, 
illegal, clandeſtine, and iniquitous methods. By 
theſe means, it was then enacted, “that refuſing 
* to acknowledge the juriſdiction of the privy- 
* council ;—pretending an exemption from the 
* authority of the civil courts; attempting to 
* diminiſh the rights and privileges of any of the 
three eſtates in parliament, were actions which 
* amounted to high-treaſon. The holding aſſem- 
blies, whether civil or eccleſiaſtical, without | 
the king's permiſſion or appointment; and ut- 1 
* tering either privately or publicly, in ſermons \ 1 
* or in declamations, any falle and ſcandalous | 1 

) 


* © ras. n 
— T 
4 6, 


reports againſt the king, his anceſtors or miniſ, 
ters, were pronounced, in like manner, to be 
capital erimes 1 | 
Since the Reformation, the pulpit and church 
judicatories had been eſteemed ſacred ; and the 
clergy had, in the former, uſed unbounded liberty, 

and, in the latter, abſolute and independent juriſ- 
diction; they therefore conſidered theſe ſtatutes as 
moſt galling ſetters on their privileges, and de- 
termined to ſeize the firſt opportunity to ſtrike 
them off; and James, by reaſon of his unpopu- 
larity, and through fear of Bothwell, was under 
a ne- 


1 
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4 neceſſity of giving way to his clergy, who 


puſhed their demands with vigour : fo that in a 
very, little time all the hated acts reſpectipg their 
order in 1584, were either totally aboliſhed and 
reſcinded, or explained in ſuch a manner as 


| gore general ſatisfattion. The ſame parliament, 


t the expreſs inſtance of the clergy, though much 


- againſt the inclination of the king (whoſe high 


notions of prerogative, made him exceedingly 
averſe to any ſyſtem which was calculated to 


maintain the liberty of the ſubject) eſtabliſhed in 
the moſt ample manner, general affemblies, pro- 


vincial ſynods, preſbyteries, kirk ſeſſions, in 


ſhort, every branch of preſbyterian church go- 


vernment. Bothwell, who had endeavoured to 
ſeize the king at Falkland, was alſo attainted, 
together with all his adherents, in this parlia- 
ment. ; 

A general alarm was at this time ſpread through- 
out the kingdom by the following event: Philip 
of Spain, piqued, but not diſheartened at the 
deſtruction of his arrogantly-ſtiled invincible 
armada, had conceived a deſign (being convinced 
of Elizabeth's ſuperiority at ſea) of invading 
England, through Scotland ; at the ſame time to 
divide the force of the Engliſh queen, and to 


diſtract her councils, he intended to fit out a 
ſquadron which was to make a deſcent on Corn- 


wall. For this end, his emiſſaries were making 
a powerful party amongſt the Papiſts in Scotland. 
As George Ker, brother to the lord Newbottle, 
had been eaſily gained, and was exceedingly buſy 
in Philip's intereſt, the zeal with which he acted 
laid him open to ſuſpicion, and he was ſeized 
juſt on the point of his embarking for Spain. 
His papers being ſearched, there appeared among! 

4 them 


— 
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mem ſeveral blanks ſigned x the earls of Angus, 
Huntley, and Arrol. Ker being put to the tor- 
ture, confeſſed that theſe blanks were for the 


ſervice of Philip, and that he, together with 


Crichton and Tyrie, two jeſuits, had orders from 
theſe noblemen to fill them up with offers of 
their moſt faithful ſervices to that monarch ; di- 
recting him to land his forces either in Galloway 
or at the mouth of the Clyde; promi::ng that 
they ſhould there be joined by them and the 
other Catholics in the kingdom; and that then, 
having firſt re-eſtabliſhed Popery in Scotland, 
they would proceed to ſubdue England. His 
confeſſion was afterwards confirmed by Barclay 
of Ladyland, and Sir David Graham of Fintry, 
whom he had accuſed as being privy to the whole 
ſcheme,” „ | 
The miniſters of Edinburgh were uncommon- 
ly alarmed, and particularly active on this dif- 
covery. Their great apprehenfions, and their 
zeal for Proteſtantiſm, hurried them into attions, 
which, if not inſolent, (as ſome have called 
them) were, however, unbecoming. They ven- 
tured to preſcribe, and almoſt inliſted, that. no 
conſideration ſhould induce the king to pardon 
the authors of ſo deteſtable a treaſon. James, 
though highly offended at this activity in his 


| clergy, was obliged to temporjze, and adopt their 


plan. He marched in perſon apainſt the three 
earls, who, neglecting the ſummons to furrender 
themſelves, had taken refuge in the Highlands. 
Having placed garriſons in all their caſtles, and 


: obliged their vaſfals, as well as all the barons in 


the counties through which he paſſed, to ſubſcribe 


| a bond of loyalty to himfelf, and of firm adhe- 
| rence to the reformed religion, he left behind him 
| the carls of Athol and Marſhall, as his lieute- 
| i 85 5 
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nants; and returned home. He then tried Gra- 
ham, who being by his peers found guilty of 
miſpriſion of treaſon, was -beheaded. But Ker 
eſcaped from his confinement; and as the fer- 
ment in the nation was now pretty well ſubſided, 
James, according to his uſual indulgence to Pa- 
piſts, made uſe of no methods towards bringing 
him or his employers to juſtice. | 

He proceeded, in the mean time, againſt Both. 
well (Who was a Proteſtant, and. who had Jatel: 
appeared within a mile of Edinburgh at the head 
of 400 horſe, but was repulſed by the citizens) 


with all that rancour, which hatred mingled with 


fear can inſpire into. an ungenerous breaſt. He 


had retired to the north of England, from whence, 


at the -inſlance of James, he was ferreted out by 
Elizabeth, who was nevertheleſs highly diſpleaſed 


with every ſtep of- the king's late conduct. She 


indeed conſidered the neglect of James in puniſh- 
ing the Popiſh lords as a tacit acknowledgment 


that he approved their deſigns; and ſhe had 
joined the wiſhes of the people in adviſing him to 
hang them up as examples of terror for the future. 
All the rigour, however, which james could be 
perſuaded to exerciſe towards them, was, to drop 
all proſecution and inquiry reſpecting their cor- 


reſpondence with Philip, and to allow them the 


alternative of either renouncing the errors of 


Popery, or of quitting the kingdom: but the 


rebels, with the greateſt audacity, refuſed to per- 
form either, continued..openly their treaſonable 
correſpondence, and bade him defiance. But 


James at length drove them out of the kingdom, 
to wipe off Elizabeth's ſuſpicion. | 


8 


James, after his arrival at years of maturity, 
aimed at an exceſs of refinement, in which, he 
£ | | ule 
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uſed to ſay, the great ſecret of king-craft con- 

ſiſted. Knowing himſelf to be the undoubted 
heir to the throne of England, and that the Pro- 

teſtants there would moſt readily receive him as 

ſuch; yet as he knew that Spain, and other 

Popiſh powers, might, on the deceaſe of Eliza- 

beth, make ſome plauſible pretences allo to that 

crown, he choſe not to irritate the whole body of 
Sapiſts, by puniſhing ſeverely a few individuals, 
how much ſoever they might deſerve it, leſt, in 
cale of any oppoſition to his acceſſion to the 
Engliſh throne, they ſhould unite againſt him; 
but, on the contrary, that by treating them with 
lenity beforehand, they would, on ſuch an oppoſi- 
tion, unanimouſly ſupport him. This explana- 
tion will ſerve to unriddle the ſeeming abſurdity 
and impolicy of the king's former, as well as fub- 
ſequent conduct, both towards Proteſtants and 
Papiſts. | ; 
Bothwell, towards the cloſe of 1595, harraſſed 

| in every quarter, and in his diſtreſs deſerted by 
his followers, fled for ſafety firſt to France, and 
| then to Spain and Italy; where embracing 


. MW Popery, the future incidents of his life in thoſe 
„ W kingdoms (for James would never ſuffer him to 
return) were diſtinguiſhed only by the meaneſt 

debauchery. Near this period, alſo, the king loſt 


7 his chancellor; and as he really loved him and 
e vas fond on every occaſion to exerciſe the. 
powers of his pen, he honoured him with an 
elegy, which is far from a contemptible perform- 
it ance for the age in which it was compoſed. 

James now began to reflect, that as Elizabeth 


* | was far advanced in years, ſhould her death 
„ happen whilſt he was at variance with Angus and 
+ | the other two Popith lords, who were ſurcounded | 
d N during 
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during their reſidence abroad by Philip's emiſſaries, 
they might join the Spaniſh king, and, at the fame 
time, make a diviſion amongſt his own ſubjetts, 
in order to prevent his ſucceſſion ; he therefore 
permitted their wives to occupy their houſes, and 
enjoy the revenues of their eſtates. As this in- 
dulgence inſpired them with ſentiments of the 
king's returning favour, they accomplifhed his 
wiſhes by preſenting a petition to him, in which 
they implored his licence to return to the kingdom 
and reſide on their eſtates; offering to abjure 
Popecy, and give ample ſecurity for their future 
good betiaviour. James, who wilhed to comply 
with this petition, haſtily affembled a convention 
of the eſtates; and the petition was granted, 
as moſt of the aſſemblies were devoted to his 

will. | 
But James, who had, previous to this, in vain 
endeavoured to borrow, money of Elizabeth, 
found himſelf under the neceffity to diveſt bim- 
ſelf of his natural ſloth, and to apply for fome 
time to buſineſs, He was really ſo poor, that, 
to raiſe a ſupply for his late expeditions ggainit 
Bothwell, and the Popiſh lords, he had been 
forced to pawn his jewels. His exchequer wes 
now at the loweſt ebb; and as his exceſſive love of 
expenſive pleaſures, and his many needy depen- 
dents, made him unfit to be truſted with even his 
own money, he ſeems to have been ſenſible of 
it, and to have ſeen the neceſſity of committing 
the care of his finances to ſome perſons of known 
abilities, worth, and frugality. Eight genile- 
men were appointed to this important truſt, 
from their number, denominated Odavans. 
They were inveſted with ſuch great power, as 
amounted to the whole executive part of govern- 
- 1 ment. 
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ment. Every lucrative and honourable office 
fell into their hands, and the courtiers complained 
that the king himfelf had now nothing to diſ- 
poſe of. However, money foon flowed apace 
into the exchequer, as the utmoſt harmony was 
obſerved, the king's taxes and revenues were re- 
gularly received, and frugally, as well as regu— 
larly, ee 

It the courtiers diſliked the Octavians, the 
clergy, who were in general poor, beheld them 
with averſion: beſides, ſome of theſe Octavians 
were avowed Papiſts. This circumſtance cre- 
ated a great diſlike in the clergy againſt the king: 
but when they heard that he had recalled the 
Popith lords, they loſt all temper ; and white they 
ioudly inveigbed againſt the treaſon of others, 
their violent indignation and zeal precipitated 
themſelves into ſuch actions, as, without much 
injuſtice, might eaſily be conftrued into open re- 
bellion. To all their 'preſbyteries were ſent let- 
ters, advertifing the return of Angas, Huntley, 
and Errol, and ordering that they ſhould be pub- 
licly excommunicated, together with all others 


who were ſuſpected of favouring Popery. They 


exhorted them to excite the people to defend the 
Proteſtant faith, and their juſt rights; and they 
allo choſe one of the moſt eminent clergymen, 
out of every corner of the kingdom, to reſide 
conſtantly at Edinburgh, and meet every day the 
miniſters of that city, in an attembly which they 
called the ſtanding council of the church. 
But what exceeded all bounds was, the intem- 
perate fervor of Black, miniſter at St. Andrew's. 
n his ſermons he reviled James, curled his 


miniſters, affirmed that all kings were the off. 


ſpring of the Devil, who now appeared to rule 
1 the 
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the court, and that the queen of England was an 
atheiſt, The king reſenting theſe reiterated in. 
ſults, ſummoned Black to appear before his 
council to anſwer for his audacious ſpeeches, and 
for the ſeditious dottrine which he had promul. 
gated ; and commanded the miniſters to re. 
tire to their reſpective churches: but he was 
obeyed in neither; Black, and his brethren de. 
claring, that the king's authority was of lef; 
weight than the power and intereſt of the church. 
James, by. this bold reply, kindled into rape; 
and obſerving that he was little better than a 
cypher in his own kingdom if this were the caſe, 
he determined to try the event. The courtiers, 
who deſired nothing better than to ſee the king 
and his clergy at variance, employed not a few 
artifices to aggravate the diſpute ; in conſequence 
of which, a tumult aroſe in Edinburgh, on the 
17th of December 1596, which expoſed the 
king to no little danger: for whilſt he was ſit- 
ting in the Tolbooth at the court of ſeſſion, 
where he had given an haughty anſwer to a pe- 
tition which the clergy had very abruptly pre- 


ſented, the rabble without, on the return of the 


deputies with his majeſty's reply, preſſed tumul- 
tuouſly into the room in which he fat, and in— 
ſiſted that the petition (enforcing the perpetual 
baniſhment of the Popiſh lords) ſhould be granted, 
James, alarmed at their bold intruſion and fu— 


rious manner of ſalutation, retired in baſte, with. 
out ſpeaking. a word, and ſhut the gates behind 
One 


him. On this, all was riot and confuſion. 


recited the ſtory of the wicked Haman, the reſt 
made the application, and ſallying forch, ſhouted, 
« The ſword. of the Lord and of Gideon |” The 
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then called aloud for the king, and ſome of his 
counſellors by name, that they might be ſacri- 
| ficed to their fury. But the city magiſtrates found 
| means to quell them, and the rioters were at 
length diſperſed. | 
| However, the king next morning withdrew to 
| Linlithgow ; happy in having eſcaped the rage of 
an inſurcettion, which in the end was as fatal to 
| the clergy as it was favourable to the eſtabliſhment 
| of regal authority. A convention of the eſtates 
being called, the barons deemed the late violent 


| tranſations to be high treaſon, And matters 


| ran ſo high againſt the citizens of Edinburgh, 
| who with ſuch boiſterous imprudence had ſup- 


| to lay the city in aſhes, and to erect a pillar 
| where it ſtood, in token of their guilt, and of 
| the king's vengeance. But james was mild; he 


| firipped the citizens of many of their moſt valu— 
able privileges, he allowed them to purchaſe their 
pardon, by the payment of a conſiderable ſum of 
money. 

. be miniſters of Edinburgh, in 1597, foreſee- 
5 ing no other hope of ſafetv, had fled to New- 


— 


. Naſtle. James was determined to humble them; 
n. bat finding he could not accompliſh his end by 
u oorce, he reſolved to try the effect of flattery 


ol and promiſes. This reſolution was indeed poli- 


Fa. tical, and perhaps the only one by which he 
ih. could poſſibly have completed his purpoſe. 


in James therefore, by proper agents, plied his arts: 


)ne o ſucceſsfully, chat, at two different general al- 
ſemblies, a majority condemned their own raſh. 
reſt We 5 1 | 
ied, gels, and that of their brethren, and declared in 
hey our of thoſe meaſures which were moſt agree- 


ported the clergy, that the court-party threatened 


| waved the rigour of the law; and though he 
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able to the king. The miniſters rgturned to their 
teſpective charges; and James, for the remainder 
of his reign, found means to eſtabliſh almoſt an 
abſolute dominion both over them and all eccle. 
ſiaſtical affairs. 
This great point being gained, the king ſoon 
made large ſtrides towards the introduttion of 
epiſcopacy. Under pretence of rewarding the 
clergy for their late dutiful compliance with his 
will, he propoſed that ſuch paſtors as he ſhould 
appoint might be empowered to fit in parliament 
as repreſentatives for their whole order, with the 
| ſame freedom and dignity which abbots and 
biſhops had been allowed formerly. -But fuch 
was the general averſon to the leaſt idea of pre. 
lacy, that eaſe, honour, and profit, had no 
charms, and the miniſters ſtrove as eagerly to 
ſhun preierment, as the ſons of the church nov. 
 a-days endeavour to obtain it. Every diſcerning 
man ſaw through the veil of the king's pretended 
generoſity. Notwithſtanding this, James and his 
miniſters acted their parts fo artfully, that the 
weakeſt of the order, which generally, in every 
body of people, form a majority, being gained 
over, clerical ſeats in parliament were, at a gene. 
ral aſſembly on the 7th of March 1598, pro- 
nounced both lawſul and expedient, and Jams 
ſoon procured the ſanttion and authority of the 
ſenate of his kingdom to ratify their reſolution. 
The Ottavians having, during the late ſquabbles 
fallen out among themſelves, reſigned thei 
places, by which the nation loſt the great be 
nefit of a juſt and regular ceconomy. The kin vi 
therefore being again maſter of his own exche 
quer, deſired Elizabeth, in 1599, to ſend him! 
company of players, which ſhe accordingly . | 
| | Plie 
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plied with ; and the immortal Shakeſpeare 1s ſaid 
to have been one of the number. The clergy, as it 
is reaſonable to ſuppoſe, from their temper and 
diſpoſition, loudly exclaimed againſt the king for 
his conduct in this reſpect: they cenſured even 
Shakeſpeare's drama as wicked and unedifying, and 
mentioned all players with the greateſt contempt 
and deteſtation. But as James thought fit to grant 
to thole whom Elizabeth had ſent him his royal 
licence and protection, the clergy lowered by de- 
grees their ſtrains of invective, and great numbers 
of perſons flocked to the theatre. 

Domeſtic peace being now eſtabliſhed in Scot- 
land, the king, ſenſible” of his own happinels, 


| found leiſure to write a treatiſe on the Art of 


Government. It was entitled Baſilicon Doron, 


and addrefied to his ſon prince Henry. And 


notwithilanding it abounds with an oſtentatious 


| ſhew of pedantic erudition, ſome are of opinion 
| that few better books for juſtneſs of compoſition, 
and propriety of ſentiment, have been ſince pub— 
| liſhed on that ſubject. James maintained an 
| amicable ee bene wn with Elizabeth, and a 
| political but ſecret one with her miner Cecil, 
| who, in the courle of letters, took care to be— 
: ſpeak the good-will of his ure maſter, on 8 
| occaſion. 


As the adventure of the king's meeting Mr. 


| Ruthven with a pot of money, the ſeveral ſur- 


priſing incidents that followed, the king's aſſaſſi- 


nation and efcape from earl Gowry' s houſe 
| (though publiſhed by his own authority) abounds 
with ſo many glaring abſurdities ſurpaſſing belief, 
it is thought unneceſſary to trouble the reader 


wich the particulars. 
| James 
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James was now near the ſummit of happineſs 
in Scotland ; for in March 160g, tidings were 
- brought him that Elizabeth, the great,-the de. 
ſerving queen of a loyal becauſe a loving, and 
of a powerful becauſe a free people, was in al! 
human probability on the bed of death: nor 
were their preſages groundleſs, for ſhe expired 
on the 24th of March 160g; and James the VI, | 
of Scotland, by the name and title of James I. of 
England, was inſtantly declared her ſucceſſor, {MW | 
James was ſpeedily informed of the joyful news, 
with this pleaſing additional circumſtance, that tie t 
Engliſh were, to a man, impatient to hail him n 
as their lawful ſovereign. The king received this 
intelligence with decency and moderation, and 
began to make preparations for his departure, 
He committed his children to the care of ſeveral 
noblemen, and directed his queen to follow him 
in about twenty days. On the Sunday before his 
departure, he made a long harangue to his people 
in the high church of St. Giles at Edinburgh; 
and the people, loth to loſe their king, who had 
lately grown very popular, anſwered his affec- 
tionate ſpeech with tears and Jamentations, 
gm, having promiſed to- viſit them frequently, 
eft Scotland on the zth of April. The eagerneſs 
with which the Engliſh ſtrove to entertain him 
during his journey to their kingdom, together 
with the vile adulation of the courtiers and biſhops, 
occaſioned an honeſt plain Scotchman very jultly 
to obſerve, that, They would ſpoil a good king.” 
He tarried four days at Cecil's feat at Theobald's 
in Hertfordſhire, and arrived in London on the 

fifth, which was the 7th of May. 
' Eccleſiaſtical and civik affairs have been ne- 
ceſſarily ſo blended, during this and the preceding 
1 reign, 
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reign, that very little of the former remains un— 
noticed. Here, however, it may not be impro- 
per to give ſome account of the Culdees, who, 
indeed, according to the ftrit rules of compoſi- 
tion, ought to have been mentioned much earlier. 
The Culdees took their name from two Celtic 
words which ſignify a Black-hood, and are ſup- 
poſed by many to have been the firſt regular 
chriſtian clergy in Scotland. Their great over- 
ſeers latterly had the title of epiſcopi or biſhops, 
who only performed the public ſervice, while 
the inferior ſort viſited the ſick, and relieved the 
needy. Hungus, king of the Pitts, under whoſe 


SF : 


\ 
s I reign they are mentioned by two reputable hiſto. 
4 ans, was their great patron; Brudus, the laſt 
e. ting of that people, gave them the iſle of Loch- 
al leven; and the town of Balchriſtic was preſented 
m to them by Malcolm Canmore. They were plun- 
is dered, and otherwiſe 1ll-treated, during the fol- 
le lowing. reigns, until they were reſtored to their 
n; eſtates and dignity by Alexander I. The Scots 
al Tantiquaries and hiſtorians are agreed, that they 
c- were an order who differed, in many reſpetts, 


ns. from the church of Rome. They were Preſby- 
ly, ters, and neither practiſed auricular conſeſſion 
zes nor divers other ridiculous ceremonies which Po- 
um pery afterwards introduced, though they kept 
ber Faſter according to the Romans, together with 


os, | Chriſom and Tonſure; but when the Romiſh per- 
\(tly WW ſuaſion made head in Scotland, many conformed 
ng.” to all its abſurdities. Till this time they were 
ald's in great reputation for learning and piety. By 


| their law, a married man might become a Cul- 
dee; but that on profeſſing himſelf as ſuch, he 
| muſt repudiate his wife, or any other woman 
| with whom he might cohabit. The  Culdees, 
| K : even 
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even when Popery was the eſtabliſhed religion in 
Scotland, had a right to vote for a biſhop of St. 


* Andrew's; but their chief biſhop, Robert, dying 


in 1159, and David and his ſucceſſors neglekting 
them, their order dwindled by degrees, and be⸗ 
came entirely extinct towards the cloſe 'of the 
following century. ; 

The firſt general enn of the reformed 
Scots church was held at Edinburgh on the 20th 
of December 1560, and the ſecond on the 26:1 
of May following. At theſe meetings a commit- 
tee was appointed to ſettle eccleſiaſtical diſcipline 
and policy; the members were John Douglas, 
rector of St. Andrew's, John Winrame, fub- 
prior, John Spotſwood, John Rowe, and John 
Knox; but Knox led every debate, and was not 
to be controlled. At theſe meetings, and in a 
book afterwards publiſhed, they declared, . That 
ordinary vocation to the miniſtry conſiſteth in 
election, examination, and admiſſion ;—vther 
© ceremonies, than the public approbation of 
the people, and declaration of the miniſter, 
that the perſon there preſented is appointed to 
„ ſerve the church, we cannot approve:” ſo 
that impoſition of bands w as excluded, as was, 
ſoon afterwards, reading and ſinging at funerals, 
Jeſt that practice, they faid, ſhould encourage ſu- 
perſtition, 

Knox had ſuggeſted a 0 for the comfort- 
able maintenance of himſelf, his brethren, and 
their poſterity, by ſecuring the whole of the Po- 
piſh eccleſiaitical revenues to them and their 
heirs, and diſtribnting the ſame by annual dea- 
cons. He propoſed likewiſe to found ſchools 
from tythes on corn, hay, hemp, lint, fiſh, fleſh, 
Wool, butter, cheeſe, Kc. He greatly urged his 

{cheme, 
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ſcheme, and diſplayed the importance of deacons 
and elders : but the nobility and men in power, 
who, during the rage of reformation, had en- 
riched themſelves with the ſpoils of ruined 
monaſteries, abbeys, and priories, were loth to 
refund; To that, notwithſtanding the zeal which 
they profeffed for the Proteſtant faith, and for the 
abolition of Papacy, the love of money pre- 
vailed over every other conſideration: Knox's 
ſcheme fell to the ground; and they, by their 11- 
liberality to it's public profeſſors, ran the riſk of 
nipping the Proteſtant faith in the bud. 
Let us now proceed to view JAMES on the 
throne of England. His manners, fo widely 
differing from thoſe of Elizabeth, to whoſe court 
the Engliſh had been ſo long accuſtomed, made 
no very favourable impreſſions. Elizabeth knew 
how to be familiar with dignity, and to recover 
her princely deportment with a good grace. The 
familie of James to his courtiers was ridicu— 
lous; the ſtate which he affected was diſguſtful; 
and his tranſitions to each mode of this unbecom- 
ing behaviour, were ſudden, frequent, and un- 
| graceful, His views, and thoſe of the Engliſh 
were, from the firſt of his acceſſion, fundamen- 
tally different :> James was fixed on ſtretching 
the royal prerogative, which had been ſtrongly 
bounded in Scotland; and the Engliſh were in- 
tent on contracting it: — from a natural fondneſs 
for his native land, he was defirous to introduce 
Scots laws and cuſtoms; the Engliſh, from ſimi- 
lar motives, determined to keep them out: 
finally, the former was ſtrongly bent on procu- 
ring an union of both nations; the latter on op- 
poſing it; nor were even the Scots themſelves 
eager for it. e 1 
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In order to deſtroy every idle pique of ſuperi- 
ority between the two nations, and thereby to 
pave the way for the Union, which he had ſo 
much at heart, James iſſued, a, proclamation be- 
fore the meeting of, a parliament, conſequently 


by virtue of his, prerogative, in which he ee 


himſelf every where to be ſtiled king of GREAT. 
BRITAIN. This done, he opened his firſt par. 


liament with a long and elaborate ſpeech, in 


which, after diſcloſing the depth of his wiſdom 
and learning, he inconſiſtentiy paid the Engliſh 
ſome compliments on their wile and hearty 


choice of him for their king, at the ſame time 


that he declared the crown which he then wore 
was his birthright. He further ſaid, * That as 
« in.his perſon the houſes of Vork and Lancafter 
« were united, the flames of civil war could never 
« rekindle.” He then , boaſted of the peace, 
which he had ſo long maintained with his neigh. 
bours; of the tranquillity which had ſubſiſted be- 
ween him and his Scots ſubjeQs, and particu- 
larly of late years with his clergy. In regard to 


religion, he expreſſed himſelf in very general 
and indefinite terms; and upon the whole his 


ſpeech was but coldly received: ſo that he was 
greatly diſappointed in his expeRation' of ap- 

lauſe. However, he diſſembled his mortiſication, 
and very prudently conferred honours, on ſev eral 
of his new ſubje&ts, particularly on the Howard 
family) who had been. conſiderable. ſufferers on 
account of his mother) having admitted the lords 
J homas and Henry into his privy- council, though 


the firſt was ſuſpected, and the laſt a known Pa- 


ſt, 
n James founded is parliament. the following 


year, 1604, on the 9 of an Union, which 
he 
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conſtantly laviſhed away in England. 


tivation of commerce, 
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he was ſo eager to accompliſh,” He found the 
Engliſh in general exceedingly averſe to it, though 
the propoſal found a powerful advocate in the ta- 
mous Sir Francis Bacon. It was unanimoully 
agreed, however, when it was again brought up- 
on the carpet three years after, to deſtroy all 
hoſtile diftinttions between the two kingdoms ; 
and as all thoughts of a cloſer connection were at 
that time abandoned, this was a kind of a federal 
union. 

James now began to heap on his Scots 
favourites ſuch protuſion of bounty, as tended 


to the deſtruction of their neglected country. 


They grew wanton, pliable, and luxurious. Their 
friends and countrymen flocked to London, in 
hopes of favour 'and preferment. A proper ſpt- 
rit for trade and commerce at home, was thus de- 
ſtroyed; and to impoveriſh their country flill 
more, the nobility preſſed grievouſly their te- 
nants, in order to increaſe thoſe rents which they 
James, 
though he ſaw the evil tendency of theſe pro- 
ceedings, was, perhaps, both unable and unwil- 
ling to reſtrain them; however, he diſpatched 
into Scotland a very affettionate letter, and ap- 
pointing the earl of Dunbar to the. principal 


management of affairs there, he recommended 


unanimity to his ſubjects in general, and the cul- 

James, now conſidering himſelf to be firmly 
eſtabliſhed on the throne, encouraged, in 1605, 
a ſevere prolecution of Popiſh prieſts. This in all 


likelihood gave riſe to the gunpowder plot, which 


was difcovered this year, but happily fruſtrated 
on the memorable zth of November, the day 
before it's intended execution. The heads of 
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this horrid plot were Robert Cateſby, who gained 
to his party Thomas Brey, John Grant, Am- 
brole Roſhwood, John and Chriſtopher Wright, 
Francis Treſham, Guy Fawkes, Sir Edward Dig- 
by, Robert and Thomas Winter, Thomas Bates, 
and Robert Kev<s, who were to reſtore the Ro- 
miſh religion. The king claimed the merit of 
the diſcovery, boaſted much of his own great ſa. 
gecity on the occalion, and tranſmitted a full ac- 
count of it into Scotland. But while he bleſſed 


God who had given him the foreſight to avoid 


ibis blow, he was himſelf levelling a ſevere ſtroke 


ogainſt the Scots clergy, by inſiſting, in his letter 
ww the parliament, that the temporalities of biſhops 


{ould in Scotland, as they were in England, 
be annexed to their ſees. The clergy in general 
violemly oppoſed this meaſure, as wholly repug- 
nant to the rules and orders of the eſtabliſhed 
church, Six Preſbyterian miniſters, rather than 
comply with the king's letter, had choſen a pri- 


ſon; and ſome others who had been ordered up 


to London by James, io attend him and his pre- 
lates, defended their ancient liberties with the 
utmoſt intrepidity. Andrew Melvil, and his ne- 
phew James, greatly diſtinguiſhed themſelves on 
this occaſion. The latter, who was a man of 
modeſty, learning, piety, and moderation, when 
he was examined touching his behaviour, nobly 
declared, “ I am a free ſubje& of the kingdom of 


Scotland, which hath laws and privileges of 


© her own as free as any kingdom in the world, 
% arid to Which I will ſtand,” He weverthejels 
preſerved the greateſt decorum, which, from a 
natural impatience of temper, was wanting in his 
uncle, who ridiculed the church of England in a 

very 
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very indecent epigram ; and, upon his examina- 
tion, was guilty of perſonal abuſe; for being 
placed near proud Bancroft, archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, he ſhook his lawn ſleeves, and called 
them {Rome rags, For this behaviour he was 
ſent to the Tower, and kept there three years; 
but his nephew and the reſt were diſmiſſed. 
James, nevertheleſs, laid aſide his project till to- 
wards the latter end of his reign, when he found 
means, by degrees, pretty nearly to effect his 
purpoſe. Mean time the fix impriſoned miniſters 
were baniſhed into ſeveral parts of the kingdom; 
but Andrew Melvil, through the interceſſion of 
the duke of Bouillon, obtained his free diſcharge, 
and died of the gout ſoon afterwards at Sedan. 
Aſter this time, no remarkable occurrence hap- 
pened during ten years. The earl of Dunbar 
died in 1610, and James elevated one Carr, who. 
had been his page, to the important office of trea- 
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| ſurer, formerly enjoyed by that deſerving noble- 1 
| man. This young man was regarded by the king 11 
k with uncommon affettion. He took the pains. I} 
> BU Himſelf to teach him Latin, created him in a very 14 
- KB fhort ſpace of time viſcount Rocheſter and earl of N 
| Somerſet, and, together with the duke of York, | 


inſtalled him a knight of the garter. But this 
minion, who was inſolent, artful, wicked, and 
ungrateful, ſoon became, in both kingdoms, as 
obnoxious as favourites who. acquire unmerited- 
power, and exerciſe it without moderation, com- 
monly are and always {hould be. In 1561; he: 
was undermined by Villiers, a new favourite, and 
his fall was as ſudden as his riſe, On this occa- 
ſion, the poſt of treaſurer was conferred on the 
earl of Mar; and James determined to viſit Scot- 
land, baving lately received a large ſum of money 
4. | from: 
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from the Dutch for delivering up their cautionary 
towns, 

Before he ſet out, he tranſmitted a letter, in- 
forming his Scots ſubjetts, that his intention of 
vitting them proceeded from a “ ſalmon-like in. 
*« ftin&t,” and not from any defire to make the leaſt 
alteration in the civil or ecelefiaſtical polity of 
their kingdom. But the truth of this declaration 
was owing perhaps to his ſubjects, who, during 
his ſtay amongſt them, took care that no material 
innovation ſhould be made. James ſeized every 
occaſion to mortify the Preſbyterians; end by the 
publication of his book of Sports, enforcing the 
obſervation of what are called Holy-days, and by 
many other unpopular meaſures, he not only ma- 
nifeſted his utter averſion to the ancient kirk, but 
his attachment to prelacy and the church of Eng- 
tand, of which, by the eccleſiaſtical conſtitution 


of England, he was the head and lord. In ſhort, 


James left Scotland in 1617 with impreſſions much 
to his diſadvantage, having, by his example, 
greatly encouraged Popery, and widened ever) 
difference amongſt the clergy and laity by his 1n- 


conſiſtent conduct. 


James loſt his queen about two years after his 
return to England. Her character was that of an 
artful, intriguing, and unprincipled woman. 
From this time he fell into great contempt, and 
was wholly governed by Villiers, whom he had 
created duke of Buckingham, and by Gondemar 
the Spanith ambaſſador. Mean while the French 
preſſed the renewal of the ancient league with 
Scotland. The Scots privileges were accordingly, 
in 1623, eſtabliſhed throughout France; and in 
Paris the Scots guard was revived, under the com- 


mand of the duke of Lenox, and lord Gordon was 


appointed 


or . we 


WG 
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appointed his lieutenant. About this time James 
inſtituted the order of Knights Baronets of Nova 
Scotia, an hereditary honour. firſt conferred on 
thole who adventured to. ſettle in that part of 
North-America, from whence the order was de- 
nominated. Sir William Alexander of Menſtrie 
deviſed the ſcheme, and undertook that it ſhould 
de made a colony, provided that, on payment of 


a certain ſum of money to the king, thirty of his 


countrymen might be entitled to a portion of land 
there, and the rank of baronets in England. To 
this James ſpeedily agreed, and it is among the 


laſt memorable actions of his life: for having, 


in 1624, concluded a treaty of marriage between 


his ſon Charles the prince of Wales and Henrietta 


Maria, daughter to Henry IV. of France and 
Mary of Medicis; he was, in March the follow- 


ing year, attacked by a diſeaſe, which ſome of 


his phy licians deemed to be a tertian ague, and 
others the gout ; and he died on the 27th. of that 
month, 1625, in the 3gth year of his age. Some 
are of opinion, that Buckingham, adminiſtering 
to him poſſets in the abſence of his phyſicians, 


and applying plaiſters with his own hand, haſtened 
his death. | 


The character of this monarch. has been greatly 
obſcured by the different parties adopted by Eng- 


liſh hiſtorians, who have oblerved no medium: for 


 whilſt"one party call him the Solomon of the age, 


the other will not allow him a grain of ſenſe ; and 
whilſt that extols him for his excellent manage- 
ment in preſerving peace with all his neighbours 
for ſuch a ſeries of years, this attributes the bleſ- 
ſing to puſillanimity and cowardice. As king of 
Scotland, in which light he is here to be conſi- 
dered, his behaviour, in many reſpects, mani- 
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feſted that he was neither a fool nor a perſonal 
coward; though he might be ſo in a political 
ſenſe. | His conduct in civil affairs was generally 
uniform and conſiſtent ; but in matters reſpecting 
rehgion, always the contrary ; which renders the 
reality of his own faith extremely dubious. As to 
his perſonal and domeſtic character, his appearance 
was very mean, and it was rendered more fo by 
the coarſeneſs of his general converſation, which 
he conſtantly interlarded with that foohſh, un- 
manly, and impious habit, ſwearing, and which, 
when agitated by paſſion, hurried him too fre- 
quently into the moſt ſhocking blaſphemy. © Not- 
withſtanding the vaſt ſums which he laviſhed on 
his favourites, and his exceſſive fondneſs for eaſe 
and pleaſure, to which he would ſacrifice the moſt 
urgent buſineſs, he ſeems to have been by nature 
covetous; for it is ſaid, that he would fooner 
part with an hundred pounds which were not in 
his own poſſeſhon, than with twenty ſhillings 
which he had in his pockets. This temper often 
led him to cheat himſelf, by accepting two or 
three thouſand pounds for his privy purſe, when 
the parties, with whom he agreed, by bargaining 
in their turn with his financiers, prevented ten 
times that ſum from being paid into his treaſury, 


But now and then, it is ſaid, when he found him- 


felf monſtrouſly duped, he would fly from his 
bargain. It was on this account that one of his 
courtiers called him The wiſeſt fool in Chriſten- 
He was ſo regular in every reſpect, that 


another uſed to ſay Were he aſleep ſeven years, 
* and then awakened, he would tell where the 
' king had been every day, and what diſhes had 


With 


« been ſerved on his table.“ 
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With regard to religion, he is ſaid to believe, 
that the Proteſtant and Romiſh were equally good, 
provided the pope's deſpotic power was aboliſhed;. 
and that he had in view the chimerical project of 
reconciling them both. 


CHARLES I. the Hundredth and Ninth King, 


Had not one ſpark of that partiality for his na- 
tive country, which fired his father James ; but 
he flamed with all his ideas of prerogative and of 
an hierarchy, ſubje&t to his own domination. 
Theſe things were not unoblerved by the Scots; 
and being but little inclined to love a monarch. 
who ſeemed ſo regardleſs of procuring their affec- 
tion; and having acquired ſome juſt: notions of 
liberty, they. had a. long time, out of fear of his. 
committing arbitrary actions when perſonally 
preſent, put off, on various pretences, the cere- 

mony of his coronation. The performance of it 
was, however, at length fixed for the ſummer of 
163g, when the ceremony was accordingly per- 
formed with ſuch unuſual pomp, that many 
ſtrangers, enticed by report of. the vaſt and expen- 
five preparations, came over from the continent 
merely to behold it's magnificence. But whatever: 
ſums were diſburſed on this occaſion, Charles de- 
termined they ſhould be made up in and from 
Scotland, For, the formalityof the coronation ſet 
aſide, the king's principal. views in viſiting his 
Scots ſubjefts were to fleece them of money, and 
through the aſſiſtance of biſhop Laud, to eſtabliſh 
every item of his beloved epiſcopacy, which. had: 
been omitted by his father. | 

Laud had, for this latter purpoſe, compiled a: 
book of common prayer to be uſed in Scotland, 
which was in many 1 more exceptionable 
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to the Preſbyterians than even. that made ule of 


—— — — 


* * — — . —41ä—d— — 
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in England. 6 | 
Charles diſplayed his arbitrary diſpoſition in 


parliament, as well as in the church. To inti- 


midate the members, and carry every point which 


he intended, he pulled a liſt out of his pocket, 
and faid, ** I have all your names here, and will 
« know who will do me ſervice, and who will 
% not.“ Three bills were then brought in by. the 
Jords of articles; one to confiim the royal pre- 
rogative, another to regulate the habits of clergy. 
men according to the king's pleaſure, and a third 
was the reſumption of church-lands and tythes, 


The firſt two were tacked together; but when the 
ear] of Rothes propoſed that they ſhould be 


divided, and the members in general were pro- 
ceeding to a debate, they were told by the king, 
that to- vote was their buſineſs, not to argue, 
They voted ; but though the queſtion was attually 
carried in the negative, Hay, the clerk-regiſter, 
an infamous tool of arbitrary power, declared it 
to be in the affirmative : and as it was death for 
any perſon to challenge the award, if it were 
found juſt, none choſe to run that riſk, and fo the 
bill paſſed. Having thus proſtituted the ſacred 
name of parliament, Charles conducted all his 
meaſures by ſimilar practices: he made Edinburgh 
a biſhopric, and placed therein one Forbes, who 
was ſtrongly ſuſpected of Popery, and then re- 
turned precipitately to London, in order to ad- 
vance his favourite Laud to the ſee of Canterbury, 
which was vacated by the death of Abbot, it's 


former more worthy poſſeſſor. 


That reſentment of Charles's unconſtitutional 
proceedings, which the people of Scotland could 
With difficulty reſtrain whilſt he was amongſt 

. | thew, 
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them, manifeſled itſelf, ſoon after his departure, 
by the moſt ſettled and univerſal diſcontent. As 
churchmen were now. preferred to the moſt im- 
portant civil offices, by the appointment of ſuch 
an infamous miniſter as Laud, the Scots ſaw 
plainly, that without one great effort they muſt 
bear the yoke of church-tyranny, and be plunged 


of courſe into the moſt abjett ſlavery. They were 


in this frame of mind, when, on the 23d of July 
1637, Hanna Dean of Edinburgh prepared pub- 
licly to read the liturgy, drawn up by Laud. 
Scarcely had he uttered a ſentence, ere the lower 
claſs of people, interrupted the ſervice by execra- 
tions, outcries, and the moſt violent expreſſions 
of abhorrence. Hanna, afraid to proceed, ſhut 
the book and retired from the deſk ; Forbes him» 
ſelf then ſtepped into it, and cofifiding in the 
power and importance of his epiſcopal office, be- 

an to harangue. The preſence of a man whom 
they hated, and on ſuch an occaſion, put them 


paſt all bounds. The prelate was faluted by the 


women with their joint-ſtools, bibles, and other 
miſſile weapons. The church was filled with the 
general clamour of * A pope! a pope! antichriſil 
Stone him] flone him!“ and the biſhop, with 
much difficulty, efraped with his hfe from theſe 
enthuſiaſts. The tumults in other churches bein 

nearly the ſame, a petition by ſome of the clergy 
was drawn up, to pray his majeſty not to enforce 
this diſagreeable liturgy ; which petition, it is but 
common juſtice to ſay, was firſt ſigned by Spotſ- 


wood and Maxwell, and then. by the other chief 


officers of ſtate. Beſides this general petition, 
there were no leſs than fixty-erght private ones 
to the ſame effect. NR. 
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drown their jealouſy, or ſtifle their reſentment, 
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Such a petulant and indeterminate anſwer was 
ſent by Charles into Scotland, that the oppoſition 
to. the liturgy, which at firſt aroſe only among 
the lower claſs of people, was now univerſally 
ſupported, . A national covenant was therefore 
formed, of the ſame nature with that which 
James had drawn up. in behalf of Elizabeth on the 
Spaniſh invaſion, and it was ſworn to with the 
utmoſt alacrity ; all ranks, ages, and ſexes, flock- 


ing to ſubſcribe their renunciation of Popery, 


their reſolution to main'ain, at all hazards, the 
true religion of the Scots church, and (though 
conditionally) their firm attachment to the king's 
perſon and government, „„ 
The king began now to conſider his people's 
petitions, and the conſequences; and therefore 
diſpatched the marquis of Hamilton to propoſe, in. 
his name, that if the covenant were diſſolved, 
the liturgy ſhould be ſuſpended, till the Scots, in a 
legal way, could receive it. Hamilton was told by 
theſe noble aſſerters of their country's freedom, 
that before they would break up their covenant, 
(which ſome, inſtead of ink, had actually ſigned 
with t heir blood) they would renounce their bap- 


tiſm. The king no ſooner heard of their deter- 


mined reſolution, and their great ſtrength (for 
they had met Hamilton to the number of 60, ooo 
than he then offered to aboliſh entirely the diſ- 
agreeble liturgy, and alſo the high coinmiſſion 
which he had erected, together with every act that, 


upon fair debate, could be proved oppreſſive and 
unconſtitutional. Notwithſtanding: theſe conceſ- 
ſions, which were conſidered as extorted, and as 


the Scots were in a condition-to make a. noble 
ſtand, they therefore declared, that nothing could 


but 
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but the total abolition of epiſcopacy, and the re- 
ſtoration of their ancient religion as ſettled by 
Knox. 

Affairs ſtood thus in 1639, when Charles, 
piqued to the quick at their obſtinacy, urged on 
by Laud, and ſupported by every Papiſt in Eng- 
land, determined to ſubdue their obſtinacy by force 
of arms. The Scots, appriſed of his intentions, 


and being ſpirited up and furniſhed with money 1 
by Richlieu, the intriguing miniſter of Lewis XIV. 18 | 
whom Charles had diſguited, took the neceſſary . z 
meaſures for their own defence. Having enforced 3&7 [ 
the ſigning of the covenant, under pain of ex- r 
communication; driven all the biſhops out of 15 ; 
the kingdom, and in fact utterly aboliſhed epiſ- £108. if 
copacy themſelves, they choſe for their general, 1 
Alexander Lefley, an experienced officer, bo [FF * 
had ſerved in Sweden with great reputation. Be- i 
fore the king proceeded to hoſtilities, he, to per- 1 
plex the Scots. by ſeeming proofs of his ſincerity, 11 
rjrevived the old covenant, which had been drawn I 
„up by his father, and, figning it himſelf, his 1 1 
agents quickly diſperſed it through Scotland. FEW if 
Some thoufands, by this artifice, renounced the 8 
neu covenant, and came over to his intereſt; and i] 11 
r Old and New Covenant then became the diſtine- 4 A i 
)) ions of each party. 12 5 1 74 
l. The king, and the principal of his Scots ſub- 41 ? 


n I jetts, were now at avowed defiance. He had iſſued 
a proclamation, commanding his loyal ſubjects to 
id meet him in arms at York, and the marquis of 
e- Uamilton was ordered to prepare a fleet. 
as The covenanters, appriſed of theſe proceed- 
ole I ings, planted garriſons in the moſt important 
| towns, and proceeded to fortify Leith, the ſea- 
| port of Edinburgh, with ſuch unanimous reſolu- 
: 9 tion, 
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- tion, that not only the nobles and gentry, but 
even women of every rank, employed' their hand; 
and ſhoulders indiſcriminately with common la. 
bourers, till they had completed the fortifica- 

On the ad of June the king appeared at Ber- 


wick, at the head of a conſiderable army; while 


Hamilton and his fleet were hovering in Leith | 
road in a very ſhattered condition. The main 
forces of the covenanters were then encamped 
near Duns, Charles advanced, and a few imma— | 
terial ſkirmiſhes enſued, in which the Engliih 6 
acted againſt the Scots with viſible back wardneſs, N 
and ſurniſhed them, as it has been reported, with | 
intelligence of every individual proceeding in the 0 
royal camp. At length the covenanters advanced ni 
with the whole body of their troops: but before Vi 
they proceeded to unſheath the {word, and iſſue in 
out all the horrors of a civil war, it was agreed « 
to diſpatch the earl of Dumſerling to his majeſty 6s 
with an humble petition, ſupplicating his majeity MW « 
to appoint worthy and proper perſons, affected to. W « 
the true religon and common peace, to make thi 
known his majeſty's pleaſure, remove grievances, tree 
and bring matters to a ſpeedy and happy accom- to 
modation. | | | | his 
The favourable reception their dutiſul petition. MW for 
met with by moſt of the leading men in the no 
royal army, induced Charles to appoint proper ane 
uw commiſſioners, to treat on the propoſed paciſi- by 
| cation, Theſe were the earls of Arundel, 1 *7 


[| Eſſex, Holland, Saliſbury, Berkſhire, and the in f 
| ſecretary Cook. And thoſe deputed by the cove- WW ſery 
Banters, were the earls of Rothes and Darferling, the 
lord Loudon, Sir William Douglas, Mr. Ale x- l 
ander Henderſon, moderator of a general. W eye; 
W Dr, ailembly IW 


A© 6 


Py 
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-alſembly which the covenanters had eſtabliſhed at 


Glaſgow, and Mr. Archibald Johnſtone, it's clerk. 
The tent of the earl of Arundel, general of the 
king's troops, was the place of aſſignation. Hither 
the Scots commiſſioners repaired with a ſaſe- 
condu& under the king's own hand. Whilſt 
Arundel was opening the conference in a ſet 
ſpeech, the whole committee were put into the 
utmoſt conflernation, by the abrupt entrance of 
the king himſelf, ſaying, as he approached, that 
underſtanding the Scots gave out they could not 
be heard, he had come to hear them in perſon. 
Notwithſtanding this unmanly intruſion, which 
the aſſembly rightly ſuppoſed was on purpole to 
over-awe their debates, lord Loudon, a young 
nobleman full of zeal, and warm from the uni- 
verſity, began a ſpeech ; but he was inſtantly 
interrupted by the king, with“ Sir, I will not 
admit of any of your excuſes for your paſt 
actions; but if you come to ſue for grace, ſet 
% down your deſires particularly in writing, and 
vou ſhall receive your anſwer.” This, though 
thus arbitrarily impoſed, was complied with, and a 
treaty of pacification was at length concluded on, 
to the following effect, That the king withdraw 


| his fleet and army; that the Scots diſmiſs their 
forces; that the king's forts be given up to him ; 
| no meetings allowed unwarranted by parliament, 
and that all diſputes ſhould be immediately ſettled 
| by an aſſembly. | 


This paciſication, thus patched up, and couched 


in ſuch general terms, was agreeable only to the 
| ſervile commiſſioners who had made it, Neither 


the expreſs abolition of epiſcopacy, nor one 


yIlable concerning the Glaſgow aſſembly, had 
| ever been directly mentioned, and therefore the 


people 
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people eaſily ſaw, that the king would in parlia- 


ment, with his authority over the Scots, reſume 
his former carriage towards them, and find means 
to interpret the vague terms contrary to their 
intention, and highly to their diſadvantage, Their 
ſuſpicions: proved but too juſt. It was ſoon dil. 
covered that he had made uſe of mental reſerya. 
tion ; and previous to the meeting of parliament, 
on the goth of Auguſt, he employed every ſpecies 
of the meaneſt duplicity. Pretending that he had 
committed a manifeſt foleciſm 1n politics, by 
treating with his own ſubjetts, he prorogued the 
parliament; and leaving matters in the moſt 
anxious uncertainty, he returned to London, ap- 
pointing the ear] of Traquaire his high commile 
Toner, which poſt had been reſuled by the 
marquis of Hamilton. 

The Scots had, ſince the pacification in 1640, 
diſſolved the form of an army; but diſbanded the 
ſoldiery with ſo much precaution, that, ſtill 
keeping the officers in pay, they could be col- 
lected into a body on the ſhorteſt notice. Ob- 
ſerving” the king's diſpoſition and deſigns, and 
having intelligence of what was going forward at 
the Engliſh court, they aſſembled themſelves in 
parliament on the 14th of June, and there diſ- 
covered that order, judgment, and moderation, 
and diſplayed ſuch talents, in ſettling their civil 
and religious liberties, which proved them to be 
glorious promoters of the cauſe of freedom, and 
muſt reflect for ever the moſt brilliant luſtre on 
every individual then preſent. They aboliſhed 
the lords of articles, and the power of churchmen 
as legiſlators ; confirmed the e determination 


againſt epiſcopacy ; and deviſed many other atts 
highly worthy of a people who were determined 
| 5 3 | | | | not 
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not to be ſrightened out of their hberties, by 
menaces, or the loud ſounds of epiſcopal authori- 
ty, and royal prerogative. Theſe patriotic acts 
were ſent. up to. London, under the care of the 
earls of Dumferling and Loudon, to be preſented, 
to the king for his royal aſſent; which aſſent was 
refuſed, under pretence that they came unauthen- 
ticated by his commiſſioner Traquaire. 
Theſe ſpirited acts, together with a letter 
written to the king of France, and ſigned before 
the pacification, by the principal Scotch nobility, 
but never ſent, furniſhed Charles with a, faint 
pretext,, but full reſolution, to invade Scotland 
once more, and liſlen to no propoſals of peace 
with them, unleſs they admitted his-will as their. 
ſupreme. law. But inſtantly, on the leaſt hint of 
his deſign, the Scotch forces were reunited, and 
receiving a, large ſupply of money from the ex- 
action of the tenth penny throughout the land, 
and from Richlieu the French miniſter a 
aſſiſtance Charles had refuſed); being alſo ſpirited 
up by Montroſe, they took the reſolution, by 


rſt invading England, to prevent the king from 


obtaining the advantage of naval, as well as land. 
forces. 5 0h e Oe 

An army of 23, oho men, under the command 
of Leſley, ſoon appeared on the Engliſh borders, 
attended by committees of the ſtates, without 
whoſe concurrence no ſtep of the leaſt importance 
was to be taken, and ſurrounded by pedlars, who- 
procured them , the moſt minute intelligence. 
Having defeated a ſmall body of troops under the 
command of lord Conway, who was ſent to 
reconnoitre, they took poſſeſſion of Newcaltle, 
and there publiſhed a manifeſto, ſetting forth, 
their -grievances, and appealed to the leaguers in 
LEE OAT a France 
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France i. juſtification of their own conduct. The 
1 Ar that their invaſion was purely defenſive; 
ut at the ſame time declared, that with their 
ſword in one hand, and their covenant in the 
other, they were ready to e into che 
bowels of England. 

- Mean while, the king hat formally Jenhiliced 
them traitors, and at the head of ' 20,000 men, 
which he had raiſed with great difficulty, was ad- 
vanced as far as Northallerton; but unwilling to 
riſk his three crowns on the event of a ſingle battle, 
he returned to Vork, and revived an antiquated 
cuſtom, which had never been practiſed ſince the 
time of Edward IV. he there, by writ under the 

Treat ſeal, ſummoned a council ef all the peers; 

feriworth, ea1] of Strafford, an arbitrary vindic- 
tive nobleman and the king's favourite, was for 
war; the marquis of Hamilton, -a favourite alſo, 
and every other member except Strafford, warned 
Charles againſt driving the Scots to deſperation, 
and earneltly begged him to give ear to, and redreſs 
their grievances, which only could produce that 
peace which they thought it His majeſty's intereſt 
ro preſerve. The king at length ſignified his in- 
tention of liſtening to the grievances complained 
of, which were expreſſed in the following terms. 

I. That his majeſty would be gractoully 
pleaſed to command, that the laſt acts of parlia- 
ment may be pub iſhed in his highnelſs's name, as 
our ſovereign lord, with the eſtates of parliament 
convened by his majelty's authority. - 
II. That the caſtle of Edinburgh, and other 

ſtrengths of the kingdom of Scotland, may, ac- 
cording to the firſt foundation, be furniſhed and 
uſed for our defence and ſecurity. 
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% III. That our countrymen in his majeſty's 
| dominions of England and Ireland, may be freed 
| ſrom cenſure for ſubſcribing the covenant, and be 
no more preſſed with oaths and ſubſcriptions; un- 
warrantable by your laws, and contrary to the na- 
tional cath and covenant approved by his majeſty. 

« IV. That che common incendiaries, which 


4 have been the authors of this combination, "= | 
receive their juſt cenſure. 


„V. That all our ſhips and goods, with all 


damages, may be reſtored, and made good, 


„VI. That the wrongs, loſſes, and charges, 


which all this time we have ſuſtained, may be 


repaired; | 
« VII, That the 1 ads againſt 18 


28 traitors, may be recalled, by the advice and 
council of the ſtate of England convened in 
| parliament; and that his majeſty may be pleaſed 
to remove the garriſons from the borders, and 


any impediments which may ſtop tree trade; 
and with their advice to condeſcend to all par- 
ticulars that may eſtabliſh a ſtable and well- 


grounded peace, for the enjoying of our re- 


ligion and liberties, againſt all force, moleſ- 
tation, and undoing, from year to year, or as 
our adverſaries ſhall take the advantage.” 

Theſe demands, which concluded with a kind 
of apology for having advanced ſo far into Eng- 
land, were ſigned - by the earls of Rothes, Mon— 
roſe, Caſlils, Domdeding, and ſeveral gentlemen 
of wealih and importance; who likewiſe wrote a 
very affectionate and well-timed letter to the 
lord-mayor, aldermen, and citizens of London, 
preſſing them to continue the Newcaſtle trade, 
and aſluring them of . ſecurity; which 
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meaſure was extremely judictous, and had-a very 
eee 


But the arbitrary Charles boiled with reſent. 
ment at the high demands of the covenanters, 
though bis rage was impotent; for his peers in- 
ſiſted on the appointment of commiſſioners to 
treat with the Scots, and on the appointment of 
ſuch only as might be agreeable to them. They 
were accordingly the following popular noblemen: 
the earls of Bedford, Hertford, Eſſex, Salt{bury, 
Warwick, Briſtol, Holland, - Berkſhire ; viſcount 
Mandeville; the lords Wharton, Paget, Brooke, 
Pawlet, Howard, Saville, and Dunſmore. And 


to obviate every difficulty, which might ariſe 


from the ignorance of Scots laws, the earls of 
Traquaire, Morton, and Lanerk, were appointed 
their aſſiſtants. Secretary Vane, Sir John Bur— 
rough, and Lewis Stewart, were in like manner 
appointed to aid the Scots commiſſioners, who 
were the earl of Dumferling, lord Loudon, vir 
Patrick Hepburn, Sir William Douglas, John 


Smith, Alexander Wedderburn, Alexander Hen- 


derſon, and Archibald Johnſtone. The vaſt dif- 
ference in the quality and number of each king- 


dom's commiſſioners muſt ſtrike the reader im- 


mediately. The firſt meeting was held at Rip- 
pon on the 2d of October. After many debates, 
or rather after the moſt friendly conferences, in 
which both parties concurred” to bound the 
royal prerogative, curtail the exorbitant power of 
the clergy, and flop the growth of Popery, a 


truce was concluded on the 26th" day of the 
ſame month. A free intercourſe was reſtored, 


and the ſum of 8zol. a day, which the Scots had 
before levied on the inhabitants of Newcaſtle, 
and places adjacent, was allowed them during the 


- continuance of their army in England, together 


With 
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the treaty, it being impoſſible to ſettle them be- 
fore the gd of November, when the 'Engliſh 
parliament was to meet, the deciſion was there- 
fore (though much againſt his majeſty's inclina- 
tion) referred to that meeting in London. In 
conſequence of this adjournment, John ear] of 
Rothes, lord Urquhart, William Drummond of 
Riccarton, and Hugh Kennedy of Air, were 


added to the number of the former commiſſion- 


ers; and the army of the covenanters enjoyed 


tke advantage of living in a fine country, at eaſe, 


and in the greateſt plenty, till their cauſe was de- 
termined; during which time they purchaſed a 
ood ſtore of arms, and introduced the moſt ex- 
cellent diſcipline. Notwithſtanding this, che Scots 


| wiſhed that their affairs had been ſettled, that 


they might have returned to their own country, 


as they were apprehenſive that the heavy contri- 


butions, whilſt they remained in England, might 


render all in the north of that country their ene- 
mies, But the Engliſh patriots conſidered the Scots 


forces as the greateſt aid in completing their de- 
ſigns on Laud and Strafford, who, on the motion 
of the Scots deputies, were ſhortly after aitainted, 
and deſervedly brought to the block. (4 


In 1641, the Scots army returned into their 


own country, having been ſatisfied in all their de- 
mands, and in conlideration of their loſſes and 
neceſſities, been voted $00,000]. by the Engliſh, 
who ſtiled them their brethren. Charles, who 
had been taken in hand by his Engliſh ſubjetts, 


determined to repair to the parliament, then fit= 


ting in Scotland, though highly mortified that 
thoſe men ſhould be called brethren by his par- 


lament, whom he had not long before denounced 
5 | traitors. 
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with the importation of all neceſſaries for it's uſe, _ 
duty free. But as to the more material parts of 
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traitors, He reſolved, on this ſtep, at the inſti. 


gation of the earl of Montroſe, who had now 


openly eſpouſed his cauſe, and had, it is ſaid, in- 
ſtilled into him a notion, that, as he bad granted 
them all their demands (though this was in fact 


done by parliament) the Scots, by his manage- 


ment of them, might be brought to aſſiſt him in 
humbling the parliament of England, with whom 
he was now at variance, In full aſſurance there- 
fore of ſuch an unlikely ſupport, he appeared in 
their parliament on the 17th of Auguſt, lord 
Balmerino being preſident, and addreſſed it in 


a ſpeech which very plainly ſhewed the fond at- 


tachment Charles ſtill preſerved for his preroge- 
tive, even while he made profeſſions, which, it 
he ever meant to fulfil, muſt have deſtroyed it. 
He diſtributed honours even amongſt his ene— 
mies with a very liberal hand. Several of the 
principal covenanters were {worn in privy-coun- 


ſellors; Loudon was made an earl and chancellor 
of the kingdom. Argyle, Glencairn, Lothian, | 


and Lindſay, were jointly to diſcharge: the office 


of treaſurer. The firſt was created a marquis, 


and the laſt two earls; genera] Leſley was created 
earl of Leven, and made keeper of == "Mp 


_ caſtle; and to Mr. Alexander Henderſon, 


gave the revenue of the royal chapel, and 5 


ſtowed church preferments on ſeveral other ol 


their popular preachers, whom he attended at di. 
vine ſervice, ſeeming to conform himſelf enprely 


to the eſtabliſhed church. 


But ſanguine as the king's hopes might have 
been of ſuecour from the Scots, ſome of whom, 


it is ſaid, were touched with a ſenſe of his diſ- 


treſſed condition; both houſes of the Engliſh 


Fariameng, by Naming committees to attend the 


Scots 
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Scots . entirely baffled them, and pre- 
vented the bad conſequences of too good an un- 
derſtanding between Charles and his country- 
men. 11 | 
In the beginning of the following year, the 
horrid rebellion broke out in Ireland, and haſten. 
ed the king's departure for England. Parties 
had run ſo high, and the Preſbyterian intereſt 
there became ſo predominant, that, when Charles 
arrived at his palace, he was, in a manner, 
blocked up by the citizens of London, who ima- 
ined him to have been privy to the horrid tranſ- 
actions in Ireland. On this, his majeſty retired 
firſt to Hampton- court, from thence to Windſor, 
and at laſt to Vork, and the reins of authority 
were now in the hands of the parliament; not, 
however, before the Scots commiſſioners had en- 
deavoured to accommodate matters; for which 
both houſes returned them thanks: but as, in 
their interceſſion, they had expoſtulated pretty 
freely with the king, he rejected their advice 
with diſdain. „ 
A melancholy ſcene now happened in Eng- 
land: a purple tide, from the veins of patriots 
and fellow. citizens, over-ran her fineſt counties. 
The Scots were not idle ſpectators of theſe 


bloody proceedings: for, by the treaty between 


them, and the two houſes of parliament in Eng- 
land, which was finiſhed in 1643, the Scots 
agreed to raiſe an army of 18, ooo foot and gooo 
horſe on Engliſh pay; but they were to de- 
ſray their own expences, nor was a ceſſation 
of arms to be concluded without mutual agree- 
ment. Thus, in fa&, the Scots, by their ſitua- 
tion, became the — of England's fate, 15 
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by prudent management muſt have been gainers, 
whatever might have been the iſſue of the war. 
' | Mean time, the earl of Montroſe had renoun. 
ced the national covenant, and geclared for the 
king; and aſſembling a conſiderable party of 
Highlanders, he ſtrove eagerly in the cauſe of 
Charles, in order to make ſome recompence ſor 
what he termed his former diſloyalty: but though 
by his aſtoniſhing victory over the covenanters at 
Kilſyth, in 1645, he reduced Edinburgh, and 
almoſt all Scotland to the king's obedience, who 
had created him his lieutenant-governor, and 
captain- general in Scotland; he was totally de. 
teated ſoon after by Leſley at Philiphaugh, and 
the power of the covenanters was re-eſtabliſhed. 
The royal\cauſe in England was ruined by the 
- Hecrfive battle at Naſeby; and the king, in the 
mimoſt diſtreſs, betook himſelf, on the 5th of 
May 1646, to the Scots army, at that time en- 
camped before Newark. He undoubtedly choſe 
this ſtep, as the leaſt of the two evils; upon the 
ſuppoſition that the Scots were lels exaſperated 
againſt him than the Engliſh. - Charles was re- 
ceived with the utmoſt reſpect; but they watched 
him ſo narrowly, that he ſoon perceived himſelf 
to be in reality their priſoner. | After the hurry 
and conſternation which had ariſen in the Scots 
army on the king's ſudden appearance, was, in 
ſome degree, ſubſided, it was reſolved, by the 
covenanters, to acquaint the Engliſh parliament 
that his majeſty had repaired to their camp. 
In the mean time, all the officers and men of 
note laboured earnelily to cloſe the breach be- 
. tween the king and his parhament, to mutual ſatis- 
action; and for that end, the ear] Loudon, in 
particular, urged the king, as the moſt ſalutary 
| meaſure, 


— 
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meaſure, to comply with their demands, and 
aſſent to the propoſitions. 1 55 

This nobleman's ſpeech concludes in the fol- 
lowing loyal and preſſing terms: “ If it pleaſe 
„ God ſo to incline your royal heart to this ad- 
vice of your humble and faithful ſervants, who, 


« next to the honour of God, eſteem nothing 


* more precious than the ſafety of your perſon 1 
« and crown, our actions ſhall quickly make it 1 
„appear to all the world, that we eſteem no | jt 
„ hazard too great for your majeſty's ſafety; _ ER 
© and that we are willing to ſacrifice our lives and I'M - 
« fortunes for eſtabliſhing your throne. Now, 1 


Sir, we proſtrate ourſelves at your majeſty's 
feet, and in the loweſt poſture of humility, do 5 
beg that your majeſty may in the end grant tbe 
% ſuit of your moſt faithful ſervants, who have 
+ no private aims, but only the glory of God, and 
e the ſaſety of your majeſty's perſon, poſterity, 

and crown before our eyes. The granting our F 
„ deſires will revive our fainting ſpirits, refreſh 
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our ſad hearts, which are overwhelmed, and ik | 
like to break with ſorrow, and will turn the Li 
„ prayers and tears of many thouſands of your £40. if 
people into praiſes to God, and make them em- Li if 
* brace your majeſty with acclamations of joy.” | | 1 1 
The ſenſe of the Scots in general appears by bh 
the unanſwerable arguments the ear} made uſe of, 4 
and which were delivered in a free but reſpectful 11 
manner: they had, however, no effect upon 1 
Charles; who, to the chagrin and diſappoint- 18 
ment of his friendly adviſers, though urged to ki 1 
comply by his queen, and all his friends in France, vii 1 
declared, that he never would agree to the parlia- I | 
ment's propoſitions, becauſe he held them, he ſaid, ij 1 
to be abſolutely ſubyerſive of that juſt power, to FI 8 
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which, by the laws of God, and of the land, he 
was born; and to which, therefore, no perſua- 
ſions, no intreaties, no arguments, could prevail 
on him to conſent. 

The propofitions being thus rejected, the Eng. 
I:th parliament demanded that Charles ſhould be 
given up; and the Scots, after ſome immaterial 
diſputes concerning the right to the diſpoſal of 
his perſon, prepared e to reſign him 
in form. The commons of England, having alſo 
fignified that they had no further need of the 
Scots army, voted, in conſideration of it's good 
ſervice, and for the payment of arrears, four hun. 
dred thouſand pounds, half to be paid on their 
reſignation of the king, and the rewainder in two 
years; for which they gave no other ſecurity than 
their public faith. At Newcaſtle, on the goth 
day of January 1647, a committee, conſiſting of 
the earls of Pembroke and Denbigh, the lord 
Montague, Sir John Cooke, Sir Walter Erle, Sir 
John Holland, Sir James Harrington, Mr. Crew, 
and general Brown, as the parliament's commiſ— 
fioners, received the unhappy monarch from the 
Scots, and conducted him, under a flrong guard, 
to Holdenby. N 

From the time that the Scots had given him 
vp, the parliament, and the independent leaders 
in the army, had alternately made uſe of the 
moſt circumventing arts, in order to gain poſſeſ- 
ſion of his perſon ; the latter at laſt prevailed, 
Whilſt theſe were thus ſhuffling and cutting for 
the unfortunate king; in Scotland, a large party, 
under the marquis now duke of Hamilton, touched 
with his ſufferings, and melting with pity, eſſayed, 
by force, to effect his enlargement. But Hamil- 
ton, mote unſucceſsful in the royal cauſe than 
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Montroſe had been, was not only defeated in his 


attempt, but taken prifoner, and afterwards be- 
headed; whilſt Oliver Cromwell, who had con- 


quered him, and who now began greatly to dif- 
tinguiſn himſelf, continuing his march towards 


Scotland, was welcomed, on his arrival at Edin- 


burgh, with many demonſtrations of eſteem, by 
a committee of covenanters appointed on the 
occaſion. 

Cromwell left Edinburgh at the latter end of 
the year 1648 ;—and on the goth of January fol- 
lowing the king faw in death a period to his 


troubles. He was beheaded in the 49th year of 


his age, and the 24th of his reign, by order of 


parliament, and buried at Windſor. 


Not to enter into particulars relative to his un- 
happy fate, his deportment at the ſcaffold, his 
ſentence, and ſuch traits of his charatter with 
which a hiſtory of Scotland has little concern; it 
will ſuffice to ſay, that his whole reign, like thoſe 
of his ſons and ſucceſſors, Charles and James, 


was but a continued conſpiracy againſt the reli- 


gious and civil liberties of his people. 
CHARLES II. the Hundredth and Tenth King. 


The Scots covenanters (to whom the indepen- 
dents of England, who now took the lead in that 


kingdom, had become extremely obnoxious) de- 


termined, how much ſoever they had proceeded 
againſt the father, to acknowledge and proclaim 
the ſon. Accordingly, under certain conditions, 
which he complied with, prince Charles was in- 
vited over from the Hague, where he heard the 
tidings of his father's death, being then in the 
18th year of his age. He arrived in Scotland in 
the ſummer of 1500 and having ſolemnly taken 
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the covenant, was crowned at Scone on the firſt 


Ry og 6:5 ee 33 ſt 
The commonwealth of England nice, diſap- M 
proved of theſe proceedings; in conſequence of f 
which, Cromwell marched into Scotland, and, q 
with ſome difficulty, took poſſeſſion of Leith and E 
Edinburgh. Charles, mean time, was furniſhed tl 
with a good army, and refolved to command it in* W o 
perſon, appointing Leſley, lord Leven's ſon, his p 
lieutenant-general. He encamped at Torwood, n 


between Edinburgh and Stirling; and the county * 
of Fife ſupplied him with proviſions. But as p 
Cromwell ſoon cut off that communication, the 8 


king was reduced to great ſtraits; being yet un— 6k 
willing to quit his ſtrong intrenchment to attack! 
Cromwell's veterans, he flole a day's march of that 
able general, and poſted to Worceſter, where he 
expected to be ſo well received as to be very 2 
{ſhortly in a fit condition to proceed to London: 1 
but Charles, in this expectation, was too ſan- WW *© 


guine. Cromwell, who, it is ſaid, wilfully per- 


mitted the king to take this ſtep, leaving in Scot- 1 
land George Monk, to command during his ab- h 
ſence, hurried exultingly after Charles, and at- n 
tacked him in camp at Worceſter with ſuch {kill r 
and reſolution, that the royal forces were totally b 
routed, and their young leader narrowly eſcaped c 


being taken priſoner. This happened on the gd c 


of September. EF TITUS ©, p 
Charles now finding bimſelf to be without ſup- A 
port, took great pains to coriceal his perſon, and b 
retire into France. But on the king's defeat, Crom- b 
well repaired to London; and a committee of par- © 
liament congratulating him on his ſucceſs, he made ] 


a preſent to each of them of an horſe, and two 
Scots captives. Now Cromwell's ambition began 
SV dio 


promiſed “ The protection of the Englifh 
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to expand itſelf; and whilſt he was taking large 
ſtrides towards the protectorſhip in England, 
Monk, his lieutenant- general, was equally ſucceſs- 
ful in curbing the royaliſts in Scotland. In conſe- 
quence of which, commiſſioners were ſent from 
England to govern that kingdom, and they took 
their reſidence at Dalkeith, Having procured 


- oaths of fidelity from the principal magiſtrates and 


perſons in office, they promulged public acts, in the 
name of the commonwealth of England ; one of 
which was a kind of an att of grace, wherein they 


ment to all magiſtrates and miniſters who ſhould | 
live peaceably under their authority; and an 


© indemnity for all acts of violence, during the late 


„ commotions, to all merchants, tradeſinen, and 
„ handicraftſmen, whoſe eſtates were not above five 
hundred pounds ſterling; and to all others. who 
« were not ſoldiers and priſoners, whoſe eſtates 
did not exceed two hundred pounds.” 

From this time till the death of Cromwell in 
1658, there is a very diſagreeable chaſm in the 
hiſtory. of Scotland. On the demiſe of this great 
man, Charles, who during the protectorate, had 
reſided chiefly at the French court and at Breda, 
began to purſue thoſe meaſures which he con- 
ceived might he moſtly conducive to recover his 
crown. He underſtood that there were many 
parties in Scotland; and there fore he employed 
Mr. James Sharp, afterwards the memorable arch- 
biſhop of St. Andrew's, to effect an union of all to 
bis intereſt, Charles himlelt had ſecured the 
confidence of Monk by a letter, dated the 2 1ſt of 
July 1659, which he diſpatched to him by Sir John 
Grenville, and of which the following 1s a copy : 
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CCETK. 
I cannot think you wiſh me ill, nor have you 
reaſon ſo todo; and the good I expect from you 


will bring ſo great a benefit to your country and 


to yourſelf, that I cannot think you will decline 
my intereſt, The perſon who gives or ſends this 
to you, has authority to ſay much more to you 
from me: and if you once reſolve to take my 
intereſt at heart, I will leave the way and manner 
of declaring it entirely to your judgment, and will 
comply with the advice you ſhall give me ; the 
reſt I refer to the perſon that conveys this to you. 
It is in your power to make me as kind to you as 
you can deſire, and to have me always 
Your affectionate friend, 
; | | 93 — . * 
On the receipt of this letter, and aſter confer- 
ringwiththebearer, Monk, who was an old trimmer, 
preſently grew zealous in the cauſe of his royal 
maſter. He convened the chief of the nobility and 
gentry of Scotland, who were at Edinburgh, and 
told them, that he was reſolved to march to Eng- 
land in fupport of the parhament.. As the protec- 
tor, Richard Cromwell, had been depoſed, the 
Scots royaliſts, who, by Sharp's intrigues, were 
now pretty numerous, imagined, that this re ſolu- 
tion was equivalent to a declared intention of re- 
ſtoring the king: ſuch in fact it was, though 
in an affair of that conſequence, Monk choſe 0 
act with the utmoſt ſecrecy and. circumſpection. 
Sharp, who 'alone, perhaps, was privy to his 


real deſign, though he affected to be ignorant of it, 


accompanied him to London, from whence be 
held a regular correſpondence with his brethren 


in Scotland, and not only paved the way for 


 Charles's 
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Charles's reſtoration, but for that of epiſcopacy, 
and for all the horrid acts of perſecution and cru- 
elties. which followed it's eſtabliſhment. 

Mean time, in 1660, the king had publiſhed a 
declaration from Breda, granting a general pardon 
to ſuch of his ſubjects, not excepted by parlia- 
ment, who ſhould embrace it within forty days. 
This, backed by the addreſs of Sharp with the 
Scots, and of Monk with the Engliſh, met with 
ſuch ſucceſs, that he was invited home without 
any teims, proclaimed at London on the 4th of 
May, and at Edinburgh on the 14th; and on the 
29th he entered the former city, amidſt ſuch joy- 
ous acclamations, that he ſatirically aſked, © What 
had become of the people who had kept him ſo 
« long abroad?” 

The Scots, as well as the Engliſh Prefbyterians, 
who had been the principal inſtruments of his re- 
turn, ſoon ſaw the error of their ill-timed gene- 
roſity. All the folemn engagements, which ten 
years ago his majeſty had made to uphold the co- 
venant, and eſtabliſh Preſbytery, were now entirely 
diſregarded; having ſecretly embraced Popery 


while abroad, and conceived an utter averſion to 


Preſbyterians, the king was reſolved, that, as in 
Scotland monarchy was reſtored, ſo ſhould pre- 
lacy, adopting that abſurd maxim of his grand- 
father, No biſhop, no king. Charles, therefore, 
ſettled a miniſtry which conſiſted of the moſt vio- 
lent high-church- men; and the earl of Middleton, 
becauſe he was the moſt zealous for the hierarchy, 
and was of a temper which would ſtick at nothin 

to ſerve his maſter, was appointed high Bente 
ſioner in parliament. Middleton, eager to ſhew 


his capacity for the office, procured, at one vote, 


a repeal of every act of the Scots parliament from 
| L535 1640 
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1640 to 1648; after which, by a ſingle act, he 
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overthrew the eſtabliſhed government ol the 
kingdom, deſtroyed the national covenant (the 
abettors of which were alſo from henceforth to be 
accounted traitors) and reſtored epiſcopacy. 
When his moſt intimate friends inſinuated, that 
ſlower proceedings might, in the end, prove 
more ſecure, he anſwered, That the parliament 


was now at his beck; that he loved to ſerve his 


** maſter genteelly, and do his buſineſs at one 
* ſtroke.” e | 

The commiſſioners accordingly - pointed out 
three perſons, one of the nobility, one ol the 
gentry, and one of the clergy, who had been the 
moſt leading men in the kirk or Preſbyterian 
party, and devoted them to inſtant deſtruction, 
They were the marquis of Argyle, Johnſton of 
Wariſton, and Mr. James Guthrie. The marquis, 


an amiable man, as he was led to the block, he- 


roically declared, that he could die like a Roman; 


but he rather choſe to ſuffer as a Chriſtian, which 


he accordingly did. Guthrie was a ſtrict follower 
of Knox, of the moſt rigid principles, and of a 


temper ſomewhat ſingular, The king had for- 


metly honoured him with a viſit, at a time when 
he was ill in his room at Stirling; and whilſt his 
wife haſtily roſe to hand his majeſty a chair, he 
would not ſuffer it, ſaying, Sit ſtill, fit ſtill, 
„good wife, the king is a young man, and can 
** reach a chair for himſelf.“ Though thus defici- 
ent in good manners, he was a man of learning, 
ſtrong natural parts, and great pieiy, and he met 
his ignominious fate on the gibbet with a primitive 
reſolution. Johnſton by flight eſcaped for the 
n but ſuffered with pious reſignation and 
Roman fortitude two years aſterwards, Theſe 

| ; | weile 
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were the proceedings in the year 1661, in which, 
to the great regret of biſtorians, eighty-five hogl- 
heads of Scots records were loſt in their convey- 
ance by ſea, to Leith from London, where they 
had been carried by Cromwell. - | 

That covenant which Charles had ſworn to 
maintain being thus aboliſhed, .and the very per- 
ſons ſlaughtered whom he had ſolemnly promiſed 
to protect; and having, contrary to his plighted 
faith, introduced epiſcopacy, he proceeded in 


1662 to eſtabliſh the church of England hier- 


archy by perſecution, than which nothing can be 
more unreaſonable, more inconſiſtent to humanity, 
more unjuſt and impolitic, or more directly oppo- 
ſite to the ſpirit and precepts of the chriſtian reli- 
gion. Were. conſcience controulable by human 
laws, or amenable to human tribunals, Charles, 
in this reſpect, and even the church of Rome, 
might be excuſed ; but conſcience 1s not to be 


forced into conviction ; all attempts that way can 


never produce it, and mult only add to. the num- 
ber of hypocrites or martyrs. Bent, neverthe- 
leſs, on this diabolical reſolution; and though he 
knew the Scots invincible. averſion to prelacy, 
Charles conferred the metropolitan ſee of St; An- 
drew's on Sharp, as well in reward of his paſt 
ſervices, as that he rightly judged him to be a fit 
prime agent for that bloody buſineſs. The other 
ſees were alike filled by men who were agreeable 
to the diſpoſition of Charles, and fatal proots 
ſoon appeared, that the government of Scotland 
was become truly epiſcopal, Deprived of a 


comfortable ſubſiſtence, and driven from their 


eaceful abodes, the Preſbyterian miniſters, in 
2663, preached undauntedly in the fields, and on 
the hills, to hearers who flocked to them inceſ- 
Gs | __ ftamly; 
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ſantly; which they boldly continued, notwith- 
ſtanding an act againſt non-conformity, that, for 
it's ſingular ſeverity, was called the Biſhop's Drag- 
net. Juſtices of peace were impowered to com- 
mit theſe conventiclers to priſon, without trial or 
Juries ; and any one found guilty of a third of- 


fence was ordered to be baniſhed to America. 


One Sir James Turner was employed by the 
council, it is ſaid, to act, in this reſpect, both as 
an informer and as a proſecutor, though he was 
beſides impowered to be at once the judge and 
executioner of every law reſpecting church-go- 
vernment. Being backed by a body of 20,000 
foot and 2000 horſe, a kind of ſtanding army, at 
the earl of Middleton's command, he performed 
his commiſſion with the moſt cruei punttuality 
and exactneſs; levied fines without proceſs, and 
committed the moſt wanton injuries without the 
leaſt provocation. Beſides theſe oppreſſions in 
— affairs, it was declared that no per- 


fon, who refuſed to ſign a renunciation of the 


ſolemn league and covenant, ſhould be elected 
into any kind of office ; but, on the contrary, that 
every perſon, who ſo refuſed, ſhould, from that 
time, forſeit his privileges as a freeman and a 
merchant. Thus the wretched Preſbyterians, both 
clergy and laity, were diſtreſſed by every poſſible 
method that their enemies could invent. 

The commonality, who for the moſt part were 
Preſbyterians, afcribed the ſouree of theſe cala- 
mities to Sharp. Of this opinion the prelate, 
who doubtleſs merited a great part of the ſuſpi- 
'cion, was well aware: he therefore urged all 
his great credit at court, to procure in Scotland, 
a court of inquiition, or, as himſelf was pleaſed 

to term it, an High Commiſſion for Church At- 


tairs ; 
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fairs; and procured it without much difficulty. 
By this grant,. the privy-council was thrown out 
of any {hare in eccleſiaſtical government ; and 


the number of members of his inquiſition ſerved 


in a great meaſure to wipe off any particular 
odium which had already been, or might in future 
be, caſt upon himſelf, From the temper of the 
man, it is very natural to imagine, that he ſtrove 
as much as poſſible to keep the great ſhare which 
he had in this buſineſs, a profound ſecret. 
This unlimited court of high commiſſion was 
authoriſed © to take cognizance of, and puniſh 
« all offenders, who went about corrupting and 
„ warping the people from their allegiance, reſ- 
„ pect, and obedience to the laws, and all who 
« exprefled their diſſatisfaction to his majeſty's 
authority, by contravening acts of parliament, 
„ or council, in relation to church affairs.” It's 
members were the archbiſhop of St. Andrew's, the 
lord Montroſe, the earls of Argyle, Athol, 
Eglington, Linlithgow, Hume, Galloway, An- 
nandale, Tweedale, Leven, Murray ; the biſhops 
of Edinburgh, Galloway, Dunkeld, Aberdeen, 
Breechin, Argyle, and the Iſles; the lords Drum- 
lanerk, Piiſligo, Fraſer, Cockran, Halkertoun, 
and Bellenden; the preſident of the ſeſſion, the 
regiſter, the advocate, Sir 
clerk, Mr. Charles Maitland, the laird of Phi- 
lorth elder, Sir Andrew Ramſay, Sir William 
Thomſon; the provoſts of St. Andrew's, Aber- 
deen, Glaſgow, Air, and Dumfries, Sir James 
Turner, and the dean of guild of Edinburgh. 
Five of theſe, including particularly, an arch- 
biſhop or a biſhop, were conſtituted a quorum ; 
and their commands were to be obeyed by every 
officer in the kingdom, whether civil , 
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From ſuch a motley court of biſhops, peers, 
military officers, and common magiſtrates, veſled 


With ſo abſolute an authoriy, the moſt unaccount- 


able, unjuſt, and cruel proceedings followed : per. 
ſecution ſallied forth with all her mercileſs at- 
tendants ; and the wretched Preſbyterians, whilit 
Papiſts reclined in ſecurity and at eaſe, were devo— 
ted victims to her barbarous power. The ſuffer. 
ings of theſe men, which are very properly called 
thoſe of the church of Scotland, for ſeveral years, 
under this deteſtable commiſſion, in point of ſeve- 
Tity, equalled, and, allowing for a Proteſtant coun- 
try, perhaps exceeded thole inflicted by a Spaniſh 
inquifition ; and mult for ever riſe in judgment 
againſt the infamous contriver of them. 

Under ſuch a weight of calamities, we need 
not wonder, that in 1666 the people in the weſt— 


ern and moſt oppreſſed part of Scotland grew 


deſperate. They attempted to throw oft the ge- 
neral burden; and putting themſelves, to the 
number of 2000, under the command of one 
Wallace, they ſeized on Turner, who was then 
in that part of the kingdom, and were about to 
put him to death, when reading his inſtructions, 
and finding that even that bad man had not atted 
up to the full rigour of them, they generouſly 


ſpared him. Advancing to Pentland-hills, they 


were there oppoſed, on the 28th of November, 
by general Dalziel, whole ſuperiority of cavalry, 
in the engagement which immediately enſued, oc- 
caſioned their total defeat, Wallace, their leader, 
eſcaping to Holland. Few were killed, Dalziel's 


troops taking particular care to make as many as 


poſſible priſoners, that they might be reſerved for 

the cool, and therefore more cruel, purpoſes of a 

ſuture barbarity. 5 
The 
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The council, hearing of this defeat, ſequeſlered 
the eſlates of all the inſurgents into the hands of 
the lord treaſurer. The poor wretches themſelves, 
who were made caplive, were crouded into a nar- 
row loathſome dungeon without light or air, where 
they experienced luch milery, as the reader may 
ſorm ſome idea of, by recolletting the ſufferings of 
their countrymen not many years ago in the Black 
Hole at India, which was a fimilar place of confine- 
ment, Such as ſurvived their impriſonment, were 
brought to light only to ſuffer the moſt inhuman 
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and excruciating torments. The circumſtances 1 
of which are thus deſcribed, and commented on, f 
by an accurate hiſtorian: © Their puniſhment (ſays 2 q 
he) came under the cognizance of the council ; and | | 
{ the common queſtion was agitated, whether by thei 5 1 1 
: receiving quarter in the field, it was not underſtood j 1 
_ that their lives ſhould be ſpared ? It paſſed in the 4 'Y 
: negative, Ten of the moſt confiderable of the 1 1 
> priſoners were tried, and hanged with circum- | i] : 
6 ſtances of ſeverity, if not injuſtice. Some of the #: 
n priſoners ſuffered the inhuman torture called the 1 
8 Boots, which was inflited by the leg being put 1 
into a caſe, into which wedges were gradually 1 
driven by iron hammers; and if the accuſed did 4 
not anſwer to the interrogatories as his tormentors *: 
pleaſed, the bone of the leg was {ſhattered to . : 
pieces, and the ſubſtance of it converted into a 4.78 
jelly. Nothing could be drawn from the ſufferers, 1 
but that oppreſſion and injuſtice had impelled 1 
them to take arms. Commiſſions were iſſued  '* 1 


through all parts of the weft for trying the pri- | 
ſoners; and executions became ſo frequent, that | 
the hangmen themſelves relented, and refuſed to 
perform their office ; and one of them even pre- 
lented a long and ſerious remonſlrance in his own j 
"he | vindication, 
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punilhing thoſe who frequented them. 


vindication. Had the rebellion been unprovoked, 
it muſt have been inexcufable; but the inſurgents 
were far from being of fanguinary diſpoſitions, as 
appears from the gentle treatment they gave to Sir 
James Turner, one of their capital enemies. The 
preciſe number of the ſhocking executions cannot 
be aſcertained; yet they were ſo frequent as to 
338 from court, under the hand of Charles 
1umſelf, an order for ſtopping them.“ 
Archbiſhop Sharp was conſidered as the princi- 
pal cauſe of theſe ſeverities: which, ſeconded by 
the archbiſhop of Glaſgow, he not only continued, 
againſt the king's expreſs order, but even propoſed 
to hang up every man in the kingdom who would 
not renounce the covenant and conform to epiſco- 
pacy. On this report, the principal covenanters fled 
to Holland; but one Mitchell, who is repreſented to 
be a young enthuſiaſtic preacher, reſolved to aſſaſſi- 
nate the author of their diſtreſſes. He accordingly, 
m July 1668, diſcharged a piſtol at Sharp in his 


coach, who, however, received no harm; and Mit- 


chell whom nobody offered to ſtop, walked coolly off 


to his lodgings, and eſcaped at that time all ſuſpicion, 
but two years after he was executed for the attempt. 

It is ſaid, Sharp was now, in 1669, under a cloud 
with even his va 4 Charles, though he ſoon reco- 
vered his favour, and recommenced his ſeverities. 
In the foregoing year, a militia had been raiſed, con- 


ſiſting of 20,000 horſe and foot, maintained by a 


tax on land, which, as has ſince been but too cul- 
tomary, was very unequally aſſeſſed. Thus ſup- 


Ported, Sharp ventured to fine the magiſtrates of 


dinburgh in zol. ſterling for ſuffering a ſingle 
conventicle to be held in that city; and he and 


his brethren were employed day and night in iſſu- 


ing mandates for ſuppreſſing conventicles, and for 


BS 
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In 1672, the earl of Lauderdale coming into 
play, and being veſted with great power, ſome 


indulgence in religious opinions was granted; 


but this indulgence proved more in favour of 
Papiſts than the Preſbyterians. Three years aſter- 
wards, on that nobleman's decline, perſecutions 
were again renewed: and in the year 1676, the 
ſpirit of witch-burning ſo prevailed, as reflected 
no mall diſgrace on the ſenſe and learning of the 
prelates. 

Sharp, whoſe fertile genius for every . thing 
wicked was never idle, now deviſed a ſcheme 
which was truly diabolical: he propoled to iſſue 
commiſſions for raiſing and arming the High- 
landers (excluſive of the ſtanding forces and of 
the militia) and of turning them looſe in all parts 
amongſt the covenanters, to riot at diſcretion, 
He gained this horrid point; and in February 
1678, 600 Highlanders marched forwards, and 
were particularly diſperſed over Cunningham and 
Kyle, where, as well as in every other place, 
through which they paſſed, or in which they were 


quartered, they committed as great outrages as if 


they had been in an enemy's country. 
The execution of Mitchell took place about a 


month previous to this march. He had endured _ 
the torture with ſuch fortitude, as acquitted him 


by the laws of his country: but at length, the 
generous motive of preventing the torments of 
others, who were apprehended on ſuſpicion, 


backed by a promiſe of life and limb, induced 


him to confeſs that he was the perſon who ſhot 
off the piſtol. On this repreſentation, the faith- 
leſs and unrelenting archbiſhop repreſenting, that 
if Mitchell were ſuffered to eſcape with impunity, 
he might not only renew his attempt, but excite 


others 
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others to aſſiſt him; and as in that caſe his ſiſe 
muſt be expoſed to every villain, he inſiſted that 
Mitchell (notwithſtanding his pardon had been 


entered in the council-book) ſhould be executed, 


laying, © Let him glorify God in thegraſs-market,” 
alluding to the place where he was executed. 
Mitchell's death, together with the cruelties 
perpetrated by the Highlanders, were reflected 
on with horror and deteſtation, and haſtened, in 
all probability, that circumſtance which Mitchell's 
uniſhment was intended to prevent: for, in the 


- year following, the archbiſhop, who, according 


to Mr. Wodrow, was then inventing new and 
more violent projects, was way-latd, ſay ſome, in 
a journey to his dioceſe, by nine perſons (ſome 
of whom were men of fortune) with a prepared 


and determined reſolution to diſpatch him. Theſe 


were David Hackſtoun of Rathillet, John Balfour 
of Kinloch, George Balfour of Gilſtoun, James 
Rufſſel of King's-Kettle, Robert Dingwall, Andrew 
Guillan, Alexander Henderſon, AndrewHenderſon, 
and George Fleming, who met the archbiſhop and 
his daughter in a coach, on the gd of May; and 
ſhouting out, The Lord has delivered him into 
* our hands,” they then ſtopped his horſes, cut his 
traces, and binding his ſervants, they dragged 


him from his carriage, after having diſcharged 


their carbines at him without doing him any 
hurt; a circumſtance which, according to the 
humour of the times, was then attributed to 
magic; believing him to be proof againſt bullets, 
they aſſaulted him with their ſwords; and, re- 
gardleſs of his cries and entreaties, they executed 
their purpoſe in a manner barbarous indeed, but 
ſuch as might be expected from perſons of warm 
diſpoſitions, when the grand object of their hatred 
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was in their power, and they conceived it meri- 
torious, even in the fight of God, to deſtroy 
him. Thus ſtopped in his bloody career was 
James .Sharp, archbiſhop of St. Andrew's, be- 
tween whoſe character, as well as fate, there is 
ſuch a ſtriking reſemblance with thoſe of cardinal 
Beatoun, that the parallel may eaſily be drawn by 
the reader. 

The Preſbyterians affected in general highly to 
diſapprove this violent proceeding in their nine 
enthuſiaſtic brethren; yet, as the fact was irrevo- 
cably done, they bleſſed God, and adored his 
righteous providence, for the general good which 
they fondly imagined would reſult from this par- 
ticular evil, Contrary, however, to their ex- 
pectations, as it was oppolite to Juſtice, the 


commiſſioners ſtigmatized the whole body for this 


offence of a few, and on them revenged the death 
of this their chief member, by redoubled ſeveri— 
ties. As to the actual perpetrators, it does not 


could, notwithſtanding the moſt diligent ſearch, 
be apprehended, Two years afterwards, this 
man was taken, and in a ſummary way condemned, 


appear that any of them, excepting Hackſtoun, 


He-was fo little fearful of death, that when, pre- 


vious to his execution, his hands, according to 
his ſentence, were amputated, he aſked with 
great compoſure, if they choſe to cut off his feet; 
he vaulted from the ſcaffold, and after he was 


hanged, his heart being cut out, it was obſerved 


to palpitate on the knife, as ſome writers aſſert. 
Thoſe covenanters who ſtil] remained in the 
kingdom, being by the ſeverity of the government 


harraſſed and hunted again into rebellion, were 
forced once more to try their fortune in the field. 


Eighty of them, headed by a young preacher, one 
Hamilton, 
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Hamilton, firſt aſſembled in arms at Rutherglen, 
in Clydſdale. Theſe, Graham of Calverhouſe, 
a man who was ever forward to execute ſangui- 
nary purpoſes, was ordered to ſuppreſs. But 


though he attacked them whilſt at prayers, Ha- 


milton, whoſe forces were then augmented to 
thrice their original number, repulſed that able 
officer, killed thirty of his men, and had very 
nearly numbered him among forty or fifty whom 
they took priſoners, 8 

The inſurgents took heart, and became more 
enterpriſing on this ſucceſs; and as their number 
daily increaſed, they at length poſſeſſed themſelves 
of Glaſgow: having expelled the eſtabliſhed clergy, 
they ſent forth a proclamation, under the name of 
The oppreſſed Proteſtants, now in arms in 


« Scotland,” declaring, that they fought in de- 


fence of their religion and liberties, againſt 
Popery, prelacy, and the king's fupremacy. As 
they committed but little diforder, they were 
quietly ſuffered to aſſemble, and be joined by 
their brethren, that the victors might be enriched 
by the greater number of forfeited eſtates, as there 
was ſufficient force in the kingdom at any time 
to cruſh them. 

Such an exaggerated account of their inſur- 
rection, and of their force, was in the mean time 
tranſmitted to London, that Charles thought it 
expedient to ſend his fon, the duke of Monmouth, 


into Scotland, to head his forces. He was or- 
dered not to treat, but to fight, with the diſhden:s. 


He ſpeedily arrived at Edinburgh, marched 
againſt them at the head of the Scots guards and 
ſome regiments of militia, having Dalziel for his 
lieutenant, and encountered them at Bothwell- 
bridge. Unable to land the fire of his artillery, 
a | Hamilton, 
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Hamilton, who is ſaid to have been deficient both 
in courage and conduct, fled with ſeveral of his 
followers in great confuſion. On which, upwards 
of twelve hundred, without ſtriking a ſtroke, 
furrendered themſelves priſoners, and ſeven hun- 


dred were killed in the purſuit. The duke viewed 


his miſerable captives with an eye of compaſſion : 
he engaged to procure ſome mitigation of their 


ſufferings; three hundred were ſhipped off to 


America, but died in their paſſage; and ſuch as 


romiſed to live peaceably, notwithſtanding they 


might ſuffer ſome rigour under their preſent 
overnment, were diſmiſſed. 

This victory was gained on the 22d of June; 
and Monmouth, having iſſued proclamations 
againſt harbouring ſuch of the diſhdents as had 


been in arms, and who, on his promiſe of pardon, 


had not ſurrendered themſelves, on the 6th of 


July ſet out for London. Thus terminated this 
inſurrection; and happy was it for the Diſſenters, 
that their conqueror was of a diſpoſition ſo heroic. 
He performed his promiſe to them, by procuring 


an act from his father, which was not a little in 


their favour; but coming through the hands of 
the Scots commiſſioners, they took care to clog 
it in ſuch a manner, as almoſt to mar 1's utility. 
Synods and public aſſemblies, however, were now 
permitted; and it 1s thought, that Monmouth, 
with a view to popularity, would have intereſted 
himſelf greatly in the diſſenting cauſe. But the 


' generous duke, who was the darling of the 
Engliſh, and greatly eſteemed by the Scots, had, 


ſoon after his return, incurred his majeſty's diſ- 
pleaſure. This unhappy circumſtance was ſeverely 
felt in Scotland, whither the duke of York, now 
reconciled to the king his brother, was ſent as his 
viceroy, towards the cloſe of the year 1679. 
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The character of the duke being every way 


oppoſite to that of Monmouth, indulgence hung 


her head, and under his auſpices proſecution tri- 
umphed. His highneſs ſoon called a parliament, 
and paſſed many acts equally unconſtitutional, 
inconſiſtent, and oppreſſive. One of theſe was 
the noted ſtatute, impoſing, on perſons in office, 
a teſt oath, by which they were to acknowledge 


the king's ſupremacy, renounce the (covenant, 


and embrace the dottrine of paſſive obedience ; 
notwithſtanding that, a confeſſion of faith was at 
the ſame time ratified, which, in ſome meaſure, 
inculcated maxims of lawful reſiſtance. Feu 
eccleſiaſtics of ſenſe or decency could digeſt luch 
an abſurd act. Many, conſequently, rather than 
take the oath, reſigned their livings. But whil{t 
the creatures of the court, and their tools the 
biſhops, ſwallowed every abſurdity it contained, 
the earl of Argyle refuſed to ſubſcribe to it, any 
further than it was conſiſtent with itſelf and 
the Proteſtant religion. The duke by this was 


greatly diſpleaſed ; and as Argyle was a man of 


power, and a Preſbyterian, his ruin, from that 
time, was reſolved on. And accordingly the 
ood ear], in 1681, was proceeded againſt with 
Tack unjuſt and ſhameful ſeverity, that merely on 
this account he was tried for leaſing-making and 
perjury, and being convicted, by a packed jury, 
he was condemned to die. Being reſpited, how- 
ever, till the king's pleaſure ſhould be known, 
and underſtanding, by ſuch perſons whom he hed 
commiſſioned to intercede with Charles in his be- 
half, that he was to expect neither juſtice nor 
mercy, he ſeized a Jucky opportunity to make 
his ay Fig; and fled to Holland. 
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The duke, from this time, acted in Scotland 


with ſuch deſpotilm, as if he were reſolved to 
root up the very conſtitution. By his order, the 
ſolemn league and covenant was, with great for- 
mality, committed to the flames. The earl of 
Aberdeen, who 1s called the Jefferies of Scot- 
land, was made chancellor; and agreeable to 
that title he acted with ſuch unrelenting ſeverity 
againſt Diſſenters, for two years, that during this 
period, their ſufferings alone form the ſtiſtory of 
the kingdom, Women with child, and with 
ſucking children at their breaſts, were impriſoned, 
and, in their confinement, ill-treated. The houſe 
of a father was no ſhelter for even ſtriplings, 
who, on the {lighteſt mi[ſdemeanor, were tranf. 
ported, as ſlaves, to Jamaica or America; and 
this puniſhment was deemed mild, Indeed it was 
really ſo, when compared with the ſufferings of 


others, who being told by ſome 1gnorant enthuſi- 


altic preachers, that to ſay © God.lave the king,” 
was 1dolatrous, were, to the number of thirty, 
hanged up for their refuſal, Many, unable to 
bear their hardſhips, abandoned their native 
country, and ſettled in Carolina. Whilſt others 


of a diſpoſition artful and vindictive, being ripe 


for a revolt, made uſe of this ſcheme in order to 


join their ſuffering friends in England, who 


maintained a correſpondence with Argyle in Hol- 
land. Argyle was to ſupply them with arms, 
and the duke of Monmouth was to furniſh them 
with money: but the plot, called Rye-houſe plot, 
in which they engaged, - miſcarried ; and Bailie 
of Jerviſwood, a man of integrity and abilities, 
who managed the Scots part in it, was appre- 
hended and ſent priſoner to Scotland. But 


though nothing capital could be proved againſt 


him, 
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him, it was the duke's pleaſure that he ſhould 
ſuffer. He was accordingly convicted of treaſon; 
and executed immediately after his trial, leſt, be- 
4ng almoſt reduced to the brink of the grave, a 
natural death ſhould diſappoint the duke's ven- 
geance. i | 
We are now come to 1685, when an univerſal 
anarchy ſeemed to reign in Scotland, The com- 
mon people, deprived of their paſtors, who on 
divers pretexts were either baniſhed, impriſoned, 
or murdered, were plunged in a ſea of troubles: 
they aſſembled in many petty ſocieties, pub- 
liſhed ſeveral papers, which at that time were called 
treaſonable, and promulgated the dottrine of 
Knox. On theſe proceedings, the blood-hounds | 
of perſecution were let looſe, and inceſſantly 
worried them to death. et 
This barbarous period will be ſufficiently cha- | 
racteriſed by the following order in council, 
which was ſtrictly executed: It being put to 
« the vote in council, whether or not any perſon, f 
% who owns, or does not diſown, the late traiter- 
« ous declarations upon oath, whether they have 
« arms or not, ſhould be immediately killed be- 
„fore two witneſſes, and the perſon or perſons 
„ who are to have inſtruction from the council 
4 for that effect? Carried in the affirmative. 
The lords of his majeſty's privy-council do 
„% hereby ordain any perſon, who owns, or does 
„ not diſown, the late treaſonable declarations 
upon oath, whether they have arms or not, to 
be immediately put to death; this being always 
« done in the preſence of two witneſſes, and the 
e perſon or perſons having commiſhon from the 
% council for that effect.“ 
Notwith- 


ys 
he 
he 


JAMES VII. 


Notwithſtanding the duke's horrid cruelties, 
he was accompanied, on his return to England, 
with encomiums from the ſervile biſhops of 
Scotland, for his mild adminiſtration in that king— 
dom. Bat Charles well knew that this was all 
deceit. He ſeems at this time to have thought 
that it' was his brother's intereſt rather to tolerate 
than proſecute the Preſbyterians, and that by his 
ſeverity he had exceeded his commiſſion, 
Scotland was governed by lord Perth, in the 
duke's abſence. This nobleman was every 
day deviſing for that wretched people a freſh 
ſpecies of torture : : he beheld their agonies with 
viſible ſatisfaction. The duke of York bad done 
the ſame : but the king now ordered Perth to de- 
ſift, and his brother to repair back again to 
Scotland, call a freſh adminiſtration, and. endea- 
vour, by gentle uſage, to make the Diſſenters his 
friends. The duke by no means reliſhed this 
command, and he would fain have evaded it; but 
"A king peremptorily ſaying, * Brother, either 
you muit go or I,” he began to make prepara- 
tions for his journey. But before his departure, 


265 


it was prevented effectually by the king's death, 


which happened on the 6th of February; a cir- 
cumſtance which to the duke was, no doubt, 
extremely agreeable. 

Charles had reigned over Scotland thirty- four 
years, and was in the 54th year of his age. A 
Popiſh prieſt, during his illneſs, adminiſtered to 
him the ſacrament: and he expired in the com- 
munion of the Romiſh church, 


JAMES VII che Hundredth and Eleventh King. 


This king never took the coronation oath, but 
received the crown in 1683. Officers were conti— 


nued in their places, and the government flowed on 


in 
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1nit'swonted channel. Perth, in order to ingratiate 
himſelf with his new maſter, embraced his religion, 
and he marked his change of faith by freſh puniſh. 
ment of the Diſſenters. Women were not exempted 
from his cruelties: previous to tranſportation, they 
were either ſeverely whipped, or branded with hot 
irons; while others were inhumanly drowned. 
The.earl of Argyle, for the baſe uſage he had 
received, was now meditating revenge. Mrs, 
Smith, a wealthy and zealous widow in Amlter. 
dam, had preſented him with ten thouſan(| 
pounds ſterling, to purchaſe ammunition and 
arms. His intended invaſion being no ſecret, a 
proclamation was iſſued for putting Scotland in a 
poſture of defence. The views of Argyle, in 
this invaſion, are not very clear; but whatever 
bis ſchemes were, the ill ſucceſs of his expedition 
not only rendered them abortive, but deprived 
him of life. The earl and bis followers landed at 
a place called Tobermore in the iſſe of Mull; 
from thence they proceeded to Kintyre, where 
his eſtate lay, and there he was joined by Sir 
Duncan Campbell, at the head of 1200 men. 
 Argyle's whole force did not amount to two 
_ thouſand ; and theſe ſplit and divided into fo 
many dilconnected parties, that no regular plan 
of operation could be purſued, Rumboid, wiv 
commanded one of the regiments, ſeized the 
caſtle of Ardkinglals, where he was ſoon blocked 
up. Argyle, with the reſt of his forces proceeded 
into the Lowlands; but being obliged to leave 
his magazines behind him in the caſtle of Allen- 
greg, they, to hie utter ruin, fell into the hands 
of the earl of Dumbarton, who was following 
bim at the head of a pretty conſiderable army. 
Argyle endeavoured to repair this loſs by attempt- 
ing a march to Glaſgow ; but being miſled by 55 
Th guides, 
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guides, he fell in with Dumbarton. On this 
event, the moſt part of his followers thought only 


of providing for their own ſafety; and diſperſ- 


ing in ſmall bodies, they eſcaped imperceptibly. 
The poor earl, thus deſerted, quitted his hors, 
and attempted to make his eſcape; but was 
taken priſoner, and conducted to Edinburgh, 
where, in a very little time, and without under- 
going the formality of a ſecond trial, he was be- 
headed, purſuant to his former ſentence; whilſt 
the duke of Monmouth, experiencing the like 


bad ſucceſs, ſhared the ſame fate in England. 


In the following year 1686, Papiſts were pre- 


| ferred, in both kingdoms, to vacant offices of 


truſt and emolument. James mighuly extolled 


the loyalty of his Romiſh ſubjects in Scotland, | 


and deſired, in a letter to the ſtates, that they 
might be allowed all poſſible indulgence; and, by 
way of inſuring th5\due performance of his plea- 
ſure, in this reſpect, the earl of Murray, who 
was a ſtrong one, was appointed high com- 
miſſioner: but an event ſoon took place, which 
was no leſs diſagreeable to the king, than it was, 
in itſelf, ſudden, unexpected, and extraordinary. 
At a very full parliament, which met in the ſum- 
mer of this year, the members almoſt- unani. 
mouſly ſtood up in ſupport of their religious liber- 
ties. The preſs, which in the former two reigns 


had been carefully locked up, now regained her 


liberty, and ſhortly teemed with the moſt zealous 
erformances againſt the indulgence of Papiſts: 
whilſt others reaſoned after the moſt daring man- 
ner in defence of the diſpenſing power. James 
might have baffled a few of his ſubjects, however 
ſenſibly and ſteadily they thwarted him; but he 
found it was impoſſible to carry a diſagreeable 
point in fayour of the Papiſts, againſt an united 
2 parliament ; 
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parliament ; and therefore, in order to procure i 
any degree of eaſe for his Romiſh ſubjects in ki 
Scotland, he was obliged to tolerate all modes of 

religion, by aboliſhing the teſt. He performed 
this matter entirely in the ſtile of an abſolute MM P. 
monarch ; for in a proclamation iſſued on the 
5th of July 1687, it was ſaid, that“ The king, 1 2 


by his ſovereign authority, and prerogative 


royal, and abſolute power, ſuſpends, ſtops, and g 
« diſables, all penal and ſanguinary laws for non- I 
«© conformity to the religion eſtabliſhed by law.“ il 
The Preſbyterians, believing that the abolition of 5 
the teſt was principally intended for their advan- ae 
tage, were eager to return his majeſty an addreſs of ha 
thanks: but finding that the Papiſts gained ground ſu 
every day, they ſoon changed their thoughts. ſez 

There was public thankſgiving in Scotland to- 5 


wards the beginning of the year 1688, on ac- 7 
count of the queen's declared pregnancy. And 125 


news came in the ſummer, that ſhe was brought 1 Pe 
to bed of a ſon. On this occaſion, the Papiſts 0 
were tranſported with the moſt extravagant joy; 5 

9 | a' 


whilſt, from a variety of probable and ſtrong cir- 


cumitances, the Preſbyterians, and the favourers ho 
; . f O . £ ! d on LI TIC 

of the prince of Orange, adopted a no ion that 
the birth was altogether ſpurious. However fat 
ate 


that circumſtance may be, James having by this 
time rendered himſelf obnoxious to his Proteſtant 1 © 
fubjects in both kingdoms by his tyranny, and the 
haſty ſteps he 1mprudently took to introduce 
Popery, an invitation was tranſmitted to the 
prince of Orange in Holland, to come over to 
England with an army, and accept the crown, 
"which had been forteited by James, through his 
- unconſtitutional conduct. The prince accord- 
ingly landed in England, where he was joy fully 
received; and as ſoqn as the important event was 
8 | known 


— 
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known in Scotland, that country rang with ſhouts 
of approbation. But when this intelligence was 
ſucceeded by an account that James had made his 
pitiful retreat, the joyous Scots ran riot in their 
expreſſions of ſatisfaction; whilſt many of the 
nobility and gentry inſtantly repaired to London, 
the populace, eager to expreſs their abhorence 


of James, and his Popiſh miniſters, aſſembled 


in bodies, patrolled the ſtreets, and every where 
inſulted both Papiſts and Epiſcopalians. The 
earl of Perth, unable to controul their intemper- 
ance, and being apprehenſive for his own ſafety, 
having been compelled, on the prince of Orange's 
ſucceſs, to diſband the army, reſigned the great 
ſeal, and retired from Edinburgh ; and the biſhops, 
more out of fear for themſelves than from any 
other motive, ran haſtily to London, where they 
chimed in with the tone of the Engliſh. The 
populace, thus left to themſelves, grew very rio- 
tous. The king's chapel at Holyrood-houſe, 
which had been fitted up in the moſt ſuperb ſtile, 
having been intended for a Popiſh ſeminary, 
was deſpoiled, of all it's images, ornaments, and 
rich furniture ; and in general every houſe of 
note, which belonged to a Papiſt, ſhared the ſame 
fate. In every ſtreet his holineſs was burnt in effigy; 
and Down with Popery was the univerſal cry. 

The nobility and gentry, who had, in the 
mean time, poſted to London, were invited to 
St. James's, where the prince of Orange aſked 
their advice concerning the affairs of Scot- 
land. For mature deliberation, they repaired to 
Whitehall, and choſe the duke of Hamilton their 
preſident; and it was reſolved, that the prince 


of Orange ſhould be invited to aſſume the reins 


of government in Scotland, and appoint a gene- 
ral meeting of the ſtates on the 14th of March. 
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The prince received their offers in very obliging 
terms; and then the members of this council re. 
turned to Edinburgh. They found, on their ar- 
rival, that the duke of Gordon had poſſeſſed 
himſelf of the caſtle of Edinburgh in behalf of 
king James. They therefore proclaimed him a 
traitor, and beſieged the caſtle in form; but the 
duke had the addreſs to manage his affairs in ſuch 
a manner, that he obtained very favourable terms 
for himſelf and the whole garriſon, after a ſiege 
of three months. A | 
When the Scots parliament met, they pro- 
ceeded immediately to nominate a committee for 
ſettling the government. Eight lords, eight 
knights, and eight burgeſſes, were accordingly 


appointed te manage this great affair, In the 


courſe of their proceedings, no man diftinguiſh- 
ed himſelf more than Sir John Dalrymple : 
who, when the throne was declared vacant, 
propoſed the following vote, and it met with the 
moſt ready aſſent: The eſtates of the kingdom 
of Scotland find and declare, that king James 
% VII. being a profeſſed Papiſt, did aſſume the 
% royal power, and acted as a king, without ever 
* taking the oath required by law; and had, by 
* the > of evil and wicked counſellors, in— 
« vaded the fundamental conſtitution of this 
„kingdom, and altered it from a legal and li- 
« mited monarchy to an arbitrary deſpotic power; 
end had governed the ſame to the ſubverſion of 
« the Proteſtant religion, and violation of the laws 
« and liberties of the nation, inverting all ends 
« of government, whereby he had forferted the 
night of the crown, and the throne was be- 


come vacant,” . | 
This vote having cut off James and his pol- 
terity from any right to the crown of Scotland, 
. an 
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an act directly paſſed ſor ſettling it upon king 
William and queen Mary. Sir John Dalrymple 
and Sir James Montgomery, were then deputed 
to make them a ſolemn tender of the crown. 
Thoſe gentlemen were received with great cour- 
teſy; and their majeſties accordingly took the 
coronation oath, though not till king William, 
oblerving a paſſage therein which required the ex- 
tirpation of Papiſts, and other enemies to the true 
worſhip of God, had declared, to his immortal 
honour, that, being averſe to perſecution, he took 
the oath in no ſenſe which might ſubjett himſelf 
to promote, encourage, or even counterance it. 


WILLIAM II. the Hundredth and Twelfth King. 


On the coronation of William & Mary, in 1689, 
the king proceeded to ſettle the adminiſtration of 
Scotland; and the petliament which met onthe 17th 
of June, took under conſideration, in the firſt place, 
the ſettlement of the church. It was voted, 

That prelacy and ſuperiority of any office in the 
„church, above Preſbyters, is, and has been, a | 
„great and inſupportable grievance and tiouble T 
to this nation, and contrary to the inclination | 
of the generality of the people ever ſince the 
| * reformauon, and therefore it ought to be abo- 
„ © lihed.” Epiſcopacy in Scotland, was thus 1 
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: finally exploded ; though it is ſaid, that the re- a7 2 
Jebtſtabliſhment of Preſbytery was attended, at firlt, ; l 
f with the moſt terrible abuſes, The old epiſcopal i 1 
- miniſters were not barely deprived of their hy- 114 
s ings, but are laid to have been driven With their | : 
„ ives and children into the fields. where many 16 
. of them, through a cruel and unjuſtiſiable negli- — Þ 
gence, periſhed by cold and hunger, TE 

q The affairs of religion being thus ſettled, the v8 
d. parliament totally abolithed that iniquitous com- 1' | 
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mittee, called. the Lords of Articles; and, in fine, 
rectified ſeparately every abuſe which had been 
ermitted in the two preceding reigns. 

Though William was, in 1690, firmly eſtabliſh. 
ed on the throne of Scotland, yet the viſcount 
of Dundee perſiſted in the cauſe of the abdicated 
James; retiring to the Highlands, he ſummon. 
ed the clans to join him, and entered Lochabar 
at the head of two thouſand men. James had 
ſpurred on this nobleman, by the promiſe of a 
numerous reinforcement from Ireland, where he 
then was; inſtead of which, Dundee oviy re- 
ceived about three hundred naked recruits. Mean 
time, general Mackay advanced with William's 
forces as far as the paſs of Killikrankie; and the 
viſcount, notwithſtanding his diſappointment, de- 
termined to attack him; which he did with ſuch 
vigour, ſword in hand, that Mackay's troops gave 
way, and were totally defeated. But as the vic- 
tory was purchaſed with the loſs of the viſcount 


himſelf, who fell by a random ſhot as he was 


giving orders about the purſuit, the rebels, up- 
on the loſs of their leader, made no proper uſe 
of their good fortune, but, as is uſual with mer- 
cenaries, buſied themſelves wholly in plunder, 
Shortly afterwards, however, thele Highlanders 
were headed by Sir Hugh Cameron of Lochiel, 
who attempted to ſurpriſe Inverneſs; after which 
he marched to Strathſpey in the county of 


Murray, where he received ſome ammunition, 


clothes, and arms, which James, in two ſrigates, 
had ſent from Dublin, under the care of colonel 
- Buchan, who had orders to command what 
forces could be raiſed in his name. But Buchan 
had ſcarcely joined Cameron, and put himſelf 
at the head of his Highlanders, ere a Dutch 
colonel of the name of Levingſton, with you 

three 
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three thouſand men, attacked and defeated him 
at a place called Cromdell. Levingſton having 
received no orders to make the molt of victory, 
all the Highlanders, excepting about four hun— 
dred, who were either killed or taken priſoners, 
were allowed to retire without purſuit ; and 


though ſome time afterwards they were promiſed 


a pardon by king William, if they would con- 


form to his government, they reſuſed the offer at 


the inſtigation of Cameron, who would never treat, 


he ſaid, with the prince of Orange, as he ſtiled him. 


William pitied the miſtaken notions of theſe 
people, and was exceeding willing to procure 
their allegiance; which the ear] of Breadalbane, 
in 1694, undertook to effect, provided he were 
furniſhed with 15.000 pounds. The ear] ac- 
cordingly received the money, and he intended. 
to have parcelled it, out among the heads of the 
Highland clans ; but he ſoon found that he had 
engaged for more than it was in his power to 
perform. Cameron indeed promiſed to acknow- 
ledge the king's authority and hve peaceably; but 
though military execution was denounced againſt 
ſuch as would not take the oaths before the cloſe 
of the year, Macdonald of Glencoe refuled to 
ſubmit. Breadalbane, piqued at the inefficacy of 
his ſcheme, and particularly exaſperated againſt 
Macdonald, who, beſides his refuſal, had com- 
mitted ſome depredations on his eſtates, repre- 
ſented the obſtinacy of this Jacobite in ſuch ſtrong 
terms, that orders came from king William to 
puniſh him and his tenants as by proclamation 
had been threatened. 


A fair opportunity now offering, Breadalbane 


was reſolved not to let it ſlip, in order to glut his 
vengeance; and the king, being ignorant of 
Macdonald's ſubmiſſion, which, by an unlucky 

M 5; incident, 
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incident, was not made till the laſt day of Decem- 
ber, when the time ſpecified in the proclamation 
was ir ger captain Campbell of Glenlyen was 
ordered to march, in 1692, with a body of troops 
into the valley of Glencoe to inflict the puniſh- 
ment which had been threatened, but under 
pretence of collecting the land- tax. When they 
arrived, Macdonald aſked whether they were to 
be greeted as friends or enemies ; and Campbell 
declaring that they came as friends, the old High- 
lander took him into his own houſe, where he 
was treated with the moſt cordial hoſpitality. The 
inhabitants in general threw aſide their firſt ſuſ- 
picions, and loaded their viſitors with repeated 
tokens of friendſhip, little ſuſpecting that theſe 
very men were fhortly to butcher them, bein 

charged with ſtrict orders to fecure all the paſtes 
in the valley, ſo that none* might eſcape, and 
that no priſoners ſhould be made, that the 
execution might be as terrible as poſſible. Old 
Macdonald was ſhot through the head in the arms 


of his lady, who died delirious the next day, 


The laird of Auchintrincken, who was then viſiting 


that family, was piſtolled without heſitation, though 


he had taken the oaths three months, and carried 
about him a protection from the government; 
and one Drummond, a ſubaltern officer, elove 
the fkull of a boy not eight years old, whilſt 
imploring his mercy, embracing his knees, and 
offering to. ſerve him for life. In fine, about 
forty perſons were inhumanly ſacrificed, and 
chiefly in their beds; but the paſſes not being 
properly ſecured, upwards of one hundred and fifty 
eſcaped. Before morning, thevillage, by Campbell's 
direction, was ſet on fire; and though the orders 
which had been given to this wretch did not 
extend to the death of females and 1 yet 
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being driven out naked into the deep ſnow, which 
then covered the ground, many died betore they 
could reach any habitable place, which was at 
leait ſix miles from the valley. This bloody 
tragedy ſullied the character of king William, 
who ſcreened the actors of it from public reſent- 
ment; and, in all probability, it ſowed the ſeeds 

of thoſe two rebellions which {prung up in 1715 
and 1745. But Johnſton, the King's ſecretary, 
managed matters ſo dexteroully, as to prevent 
them at this time from coming io extremity. On 
the contrary, every thing in an enſuing parliament 
went on very ſmoothly. His majeſty was voted 
a {upply of above one hundred and fifty thouſand 


pounds ſterling; fix regiments were added to the 


lianding force of the kingdom, and many recruiis 
were raiſed for the, royal navy. 

In 169, the Scot; being ealy, ſecure, and freed 
from the thraldom of religious perſecution, began 
to reflect on the advantages of trade. All ranks 
ot people deviled ſchemes of commerce, In par- 
ticular, one Pa erſon, who had noted the oppoſition 
which the Eaſt-India company in England had 
met with in obtaining their charter, propoſed the 


inſtitution of a Scots company, which ſhould 


trade to Africa and the Indies. 

As Paterſon's ſcheme was plauſible, ſhares in 
this company were coveted with the utmoſt avidity. 
The parliament had granted it their ſanction, and 
eltabliſhed in 1695 a national bank, which {till 
continues. $00,000 Pounds were lubſcribed in 


England, and 200,000 pounds were offered by 


the merchants of Hamburgh. Matters thus went 


on very favourably ; - but a ſevere famine, which 


ſubſiſted in Scotland for two years, oder ed the 
adventurers from embarking tor Datien, where 
it was propoſed to ſettle the factory, till the year 

M 6 | 1098. 
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1698 They then ſet fail from the Frith of Forth 
on the 17th of July, and in a number of ſhips, 
manned with 1200 failors and ſoldiers, laden 
with proper kinds of merchandize, together with 
artillery and military ſtores, ſteering their courle 
round the Orkney Iſles, they took in ſome pro- 
viſions at Madeira, and proceeded directly for 
the Iſthmus of Darien, where they took poſſeſſion 
of an harbour near Golden-Ifland, in which it 
was declared, that neither Spain, nor any other 
power, had any concern. But ſeveral trading 
companies in different kingdoms having united to 


oppoſe them, and applied to king William for that 


ae particularly the Spaniards, French, and 
utch, and the governors of the Weſt-India 
jllands having received orders for the inhabitants 
10 hold no intercourſe with therScots ſettlers, they 
were obliged to abandon their project in 1699. 
The news of which, when it reached Scotland, 
threw the kingdom into the utmoſt diſtreſs ; for the 
Scots had exhauſted all their wealth and credit in 
the undertaking: ſo that thouſands of families 
were reduced nearly to a ſlate of beggary. 
In 1700, the Jacobites in Scotland imagined 
that they had good cauſe for exultation. The 
death of the duke of Glouceſter, which happened 
on the 29th of July, removed, as they imagined. 
the only bar to the intereſt of the prince of 
Wales. That faction, therefore, grew eager, 
vigilant, and enterpriſing; and deed affairs in 
England wore about this time ſuch a melancholy 
alpect, that, if the abdicated king would have 
fullered his ſon to have receded from ſtrict Popery 
in matters of religion, it has been thought, that 
an inſurrection in his favour, and, in the end, a 
revolution, would have taken place, King Wil- 


lam, not inſenſible how unpopular he was, thought 
fit 
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fit to order a parliament in Scotland (which met 


on the 28th of October) conſtituting the duke of 


Queenſbury high commiſſioner, In this parlia- 
ment, the miniſters and their agents ſtirred them- 
ſelves ſo ſuccelsfully, that the king's intereſt 


gained much ground. It was declared, that the 


ſafety and happineſs of the people of Scotland 


depended, under God, upon the preſervation of 


his majeſty's government and Proteſtant ſuc- 
ceſſion; to maintain which, they paſled an act 


for keeping on foot three thouſand men, for two 
ome to be maintained by a land-tax. King 


illiam expreſſed a due ſenſe of the loyal pro- 
ceedings of this parhament; and the earl- of 
Argyle was honoured with the title of duke, for 
having concurred with the high commiſſioner in 


the management of this ſeſſion. Thele proceed- 


ings, added to the ſettlement of the crown of 
Great-Britain, which was made the following year 
upon the princeſs Sophia, electoreſs of Hanover, 
rendered the death of James, which happened at 
St. Germain's on the 16th of September following, 
as well as the proclamation of his pretended fon 
in France, as king of England, of no avail. 

A very important project. which William, ever 
ſince his ſucceſſion to the crown, ſeems to have 
had at heart, has not yet been diſcloſed. It was an 
union of his two kingdoms; which having betore 
warmly recommended to the ſerious conſideration 
of his parliament, he appears this year to have en- 
deavoured to accomplith. . He had made great ar- 
rangement for this important end, and was proceed- 
ing with the utmoſt ſpirit, when death diverted his 
purpoſe, and called him to an union with the bleſſed, 

This excellent prince left the world on the 8th 
of March 1702, in the fitty-ſecond year of his 
age, having worn his earthly crown thirteen 

Es | years; 
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years; during which, with a character formed of 


as many great and good qualities, and ſhaded by 


as few blemiſhes as perhaps are incident to huma- 


nity, he was doubtleſs a glorious inſtrument in 
the hand of Providence to reſcue theſe realms 
from the flaviſh yoke of Popery, and it's conſtant 
attendant, arbitrary power, 


ANNE, the Hundredth and Thirteenth Sovereign, 
The death of William II. operated differently 


on the various parties, which at this time ſubſiſted 
in Scotland, The pretender's party entertained 


ſuch miſtaken notions of his ſucceſſor, that to 


place their young maſter on the throne in her 
ſtead, was conceived to be a matter eaſily pratit- 
cable. The Preſbyterians, who had alſo imbibed 
ideas equally falſe, were ſeized with a panic; but 
happily for the whole kingdom, the bold con- 
jectures of the one were as futile, as the appre- 
henſions of the other were alarming and diſmal. 
The duke of Queenſbury, the earls of March- 
mont, Melvil, Seafield, Hyndford, and Selkirk, 
of whom the Scots miniſtry conſiſted, was a knot 
of ſtaunch revolutioniſts. Immediately on the 
notice of king William's deceaſe, they aſſembled 
at the croſs of Edinburgh, and with. the uſual 
ſolemnity proclaimed the princeſs Anne of Den- 


mark, who had already taken the coronation oath 


in the preſence of twelve Scots counſeilors. Her 
firſt expreſs into Scotland, after theſe proceed- 
ings, continued the old parliament, and confirmed 
the duke of Queenſbury in bis office of high com- 
miſſioner. But the Jacobites, eager to diſturb the 


peace of their country, declared, that this conven- 
tion-parliament, which had continued thro' king 


William's whole reign, was by his death diſſolved, 
and that it became neceſlary to call a new * 7 
2 7 ; | is 
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This oppoſition was headed by the 4b of 
Hamilton, who was joined. among others, by the 
marquis of Tweedale, and the earls Marefchall 
and Rothes; fo that when the parliament met on 
the gth of June, they objected to it's Jegality ; and 
having entered a formal proteſt againſt all it's 
proceedings, they withdrew, and were accom- 
panied by ſeventy- ſix members. In the mean 
time, adminiſtration conducted the requiſite mea- 
ſures for the eſtabliſhment of their own legality, 
dignity, and power, with cool circumlpettion, 
and with a ſteady vigour, They expelled Sir 
Alexander Bruce, for uſing ſome ſevere expreſ- 
ſions againſt Preſbytery, and then paſſed the fix 
acts which tolloi ;— For recognizing her ma- 
jeſty's royal authority—PFor adjourning the court 
of ſeſſion - For the legality of their preſent meet- 
ing—For the fecerity of the Proteltant religion, 
and Preſbyterian church-government—PFor a land- 
tax—And the laſt att enabled the queen to ap- 
point commiſſioners, who {hould meet in order 
to conſult about a union of the two kingdoms, as 
her majeſty had earneſtly recommended that im- 
portant object to their confideration. 

All thefe acts were naturally difagreeable to the 
feceders, who reſolved to ſend a remonſtrance to 
the queen, which they accordingly drew up; but 
the lord Balantyre their agent was reiuled an 
audience; and in Scotland the dean and faculty 
of advocates were proſecuted by the lord advo- 

cate, for having, by a vote amonglit themſelves, 
approved of the ſeceſſion. The ſeceders were 
thus gradually falling into contempt, when the 
. nominated twenty-three Englith, and twenty 
cots, of the firſt rank and fortune in both king- 
doms, as commiſſioners to treat on an union; 
and they met on the 22d day of Oktober, at the 
Cooke, - 
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Cockpit, near Whitehall. On the goth of the 
next month, they proceeded to adjuſt prelimi- 
naries, which imported, That nothing agreed 
„on among themſelves ſhould be binding, except 
ratified by her majeſty and the reſpective parlia- 
ments of both nations; and that unleſs all the heads 
„ propoled for the treaty were agreed to, no par- 
© ticular thing agreed on ſhould be binding.“ 

The firſt propoſal, and which was the baſis o 
all the ſucceeding negotiations, was, That both 
nations ſhould be united in one monarchy, and 
© one parliament, with a mutual communication 
of trade and privileges. 

The lord keeper of the great ſeal of England 
amended this propoſal, and moved, That the 
„ two kingdoms ſhould be inſeparably united into 
„ one monarchy, under her majeſty, and her 
« heirs and ſucceſſors, and under the ſame limi- 
« tations according to the acts of ſettlement.” _ 

To quicken their councils, the queen paid a 
viſit to the commiſhoners on the 14th of Dec. 
1702. But whilſt matters were accelerating with 
mutual harmony, an unlucky mention of the Da- 
rien company gave birth to ſuch diſputes, as put 
an end to all further proceedings of this commiſſion. 
On this unhappy diſagreement, the queen, piqued 
by the ſuppoſition that ſhe had been impoſed upon, 
changed the Scots miniſtry the following year. 

On the 6th of May a parliament ailembled ; 
and the duke of Queenſbury, who ſtill main- 
tained his poſt of high commiſſioner, atted fo 
artfully in conjunction with the new miniſtry, that 
even the Jacobites in general found it needleſs to 


oppole his meaſures, but joined the revolutioniſts 


in voting for a ſupply. Purſuant to an att of in- 


demnity which her majeſty. had iſſued, previous 


to the meeting of this parliament, many diſat- 
fected 
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fected members returned home, and a coalition, 
at leaſt in appearance, took place between both 
parties for ſome time. 

Two bills of the greateſt importance were, in 
conſequence of this unanimity, carried againſt the 
court. The firſt imported © That after the queen's 
« deceaſe, without heirs of her body, no perſon, at 
„ the ſame time king or queen of Scotland and 
«+ England, ſhould have the ſole power of making 
« war with any prince, ſlate, or potentate, what- 
„ ſoever, without conſent of parhament.” The 


ſecond was intended to circumſcribe the preroga- 


tive: it was called an Act of Security, which oc- 
caſioned much altercation in parliament, and fuch 
diſturbance in the city, that the guards were kept 
in readineſs to ſuppreſs any inſurrection which 
might enſue, and to protect the high commiſſioner, 
who had refuſed the royal aſſent. f 

Mr. Fletcher, of Salton, greatly diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf during theſe commotions in parliament. 
Moſt part of this extraordinaty man's life had 


been ſpent in Holland with the earl of Argyle, 


and the duke of Monmouth ; his principles 
were thoroughly republican; and he poſſeſſed 
conſummate abilities, undaunted courage, and 
inflexible integrity: he planned both the late 
acts; and having obſerved that the nation muſt 
be enſlaved, ſhould it either willingly, or by 
commiſſion, ſubmit to the ſucceſſor of England, 
without ſuch ſtipulations as ſhould ſecure their 
independency, he boldly declared, that for his 


own part, he would rather join in the nomination. 
of ſome bigoted Papift, under thoſe conditions, 


than of the trueſt Proteſtant, if they muſt be dit- 
penſed with. But Fletcher (who in the courſe of 
this ſeſſion, propoſed many patriotic bills) was told 
by the lord chancellor, with great truth and frank- 

| 5 neſs, 
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neſs, that his ſchemes were adapted to a common- 


wealth, and were inconſiſtent, and thetefore uſe- 


leſs, under a monarchy. In ſhort, the commiſ- 
fioner, who had hampered himſelf by his over po- 
litic compliance with the Jacobites, not knowing 
rightly how to aft at this delicate juncture, pro- 
rogued the parliament to the 192th of October. 
In 1704, during the receſs, an odd kind of 
8 was diſcovered to have been conducted by 
imon Fraſer, the ſame man, who, when lord 
Lovat, ſuffered on Tower-hill at London, for 
having a chief hand in the rebellion of 1745, 
Fraſer had neither fortune nor principle, having 
been outlawed for raviſhing a ſiſter of the mar- 
quis of Athol. Thus abandoned, he repaired to 
the court of St. Germain's, where he inſinuated, 
that if the French king would furniſh him with 
officers, ammunition, and money, he could raiſe 
ſuch a body of troops in favour of the pretender, 


as might be ſufficient to place him on the throne. 


of Great-Britain, Lewis ſeemed to promiſe 
him his affiſtance ; but Fraſer's character was ſo 
infamous, that though he was ſent back into 
Scotland, to uſe his intereſt amongſt the clans, 
two perſons were ſent along with him to judge 
of his connections with the Jacobite nobility, 
and to report back to France how far he was to 
be depended on. Fraſer, mean while, diſcloſed 
the affair to the duke of 
n that what he had done was merely to 
Tound the French king, for the ſecurity of queen 
Anne's government, the duke encouraged him 1n 
holding a correſpondence with the Jacobites. 
On the other hand, when he returned into 

France, he changed his ſtory, and deſired leave 
of Lewis XIV. to maintain a connettion with 
the Scots Proteſtants for the ſervice of the pre- 


tender. 


ueenſhury ; and as he 


rr . . 
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tender. But the French king had received ſuch 
accounts from his agents, as led him to conclude, 
with great juſtice, that Fraſer was the ſpy of both 
parties, and was endeavouring to recover his 
ſhattered fortune, by declaring himſelf to be by 
turns a friend of each, at the ſame time that in 
reality he was well affected to neither. In con- 
ſequence of this opinion, Lewis put an effectual 
ſtop to his intrigues, by clapping him into the 
Baſtile, where he was conhned ſeveral years. 


The affair being publiſhed in Scotland, the 


duke of Queenſbury, though he had diſcloſed 


the motives of his conduct, which were in gene- 


ral latisfactory, was thought, by having given ſo 
much countenance to that abandoned outlaw, to 
have been the pretender's friend: he therefore 
loſt his poſt of high commiſſioner, Which was 


| conferred on the marquis of Tweedale. | 

On the 6th of July, the parliament met after 
the prorogation ; and proceeded, in the firſt place, 
to ſettle the ſucceſſion, The earl of March- 
mont paſſed an act for excluding any Popiſh ſue- 


ceſſor; but this motion, though highly conſtitu- 
tional, was objetted to, and violent heats between 


the court and the country party ſucceeded. At 
laſt an expedient was offered by Sir James Fal- 
coner of Pheſdo, which, when put to the vote, 
met with a general aſſent. In conſequence there- 


of, it was reſolved, © That the parhament would 


not proceed to nominate a ſucceſſor, until a 
„ previous treaty with England, reſpetting com— 
© merce and other matters, ſhould be diſcuiled ; 
and that it would make the neceſſary limitations 
and conditions of government, before the ſucce!- 
for ſhould be nominated.” A ſupply was however 


granted; and they confirmed the act of ſecurity, 


which provided, “ That in caſe the queen ſhould 
| die 
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* die Without iſſue, a parliament ſhould immedi- 
* ately meet and declare the ſucceſſor to the 
* crown, different from the perſon poſſeſſing the 
„ throne of England, unleſs before that period a 
% ſettlement ſhould be made in parliament, of 
* the rights and liberties of the nation indepen- 
*« dent on Engliſh councils.” And they were im- 
powered, by a clauſe in it, to arm the ſubjects, and 
put them into diſcipline for the defence of the 
kingdom. The whole vote, but eſpecially this 
clauſe, which the Engliſh interpreted to be a pre- 
lude of hoſtilities, was fo reſented by their parlia- 
ment, that, on the 11th of January following, a grand 
committee, appointed to conſider of the ſtate of the 
nation with regard to Scotland, came to ſome reſo- 
lutions for a bill, which was ſtrongly urged to be 
paſſed for the ſecurity of the kingdom of Eng- 
land. By which reſolutions the Engliſh took 
uh the indeciſion of the Scots parliament. with 2 
very high hand, and were determined to ſhut up 
all connections of commerce, unleſs the long- 
deſired union could be effected. In the mean 
while, the marquis of Tweedale was laid aſide; 
and the duke of Argyle, a moſt promiſing young 
nobleman, was, in 1705, appointed high com- 
mi ſſioner in his room. On this, Tweedale joined 
his friends, who had been removed along with 
him, and formed a party under the name of the 
Flying Squadron. This party, though it owed it's 
rife to Tweedale's diſmiſſion, was deſirous to diſ- 
tinguiſh itlelf as a knot of independent patriots. 
And as not one of the members was a Jacobite, 
they ſupported the appearance with ſome pro- 
priety, and, though it was not their intention, 
greatly facilitated the union; for as they joined 
the Jacobites, who violently. oppoſed it, the con- 


ſiderate and unprejudiced part of the kingdom 
5 concluded, 
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concluded, that an union muſt be effected to ſave 
the honour of the nation, and alſo from a war, 


ANNE. 


and probably an introduction of the pretender. 


The neceſſity of an union, therefore, appeared 
daily more apparent. It -was wiſely thought to 
be a chimericai and impracticable ſcheme for one 
ſovereign to govern two leparate, independent, 
nations, differing as much from each other in laws 
and intereſts, as in genius and purſuits; unleſs 
ſtanding armies, like thoſe of Charles II. and his 
brother, were always maintained to enforce due 
obedience, ; | 
As the revival of ſuch military government was 
much dreaded, the-parliament proceeded in good 
earneſt to ſetile this deſirable treaty. They met 
in autumn ; and the duke of Hamiiton propoſed, 
that the act for the union ſhould have a clauſe, 
importing. That it ſhould no ways derogate 
« from any fundamental laws, ancient privileges, 
„offices, rights, liberties, and dignities of the 
„ Scots nation.” But this motion was over- 
ruled. At length, after much altercation, and 


violent oppoſition from the republican genius of 


Fletcher, the act for the treaty of union was com- 
pleted; and to the amazement of the Jacobites, 
the duke of Hamilton himſelf moved (and, being 
put to the vote, it was carried in the affirmative) 
that the queen ſhould again appoint commiſſioners. 
This weighty point being finiſhed, a ſupply of 
fifty thouſand pounds ſterling was voted, and then 
the parhament adjourned. 

No ſooner was the queen appriſed of the re- 
ſolves of the Scots parliament, than ſhe removed, 
in 1706, the marquis of Annandale from his office 
of ſecretary ol ſtate, to that of lord preſident of 
the council, and ſupplied his place by the cal of 
Mar, She then appointed proper perſons to be 


commilhonets 


" 
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commiſſioners for England and Scotland, who 
aſſembled again at the Cockpit on the 16th day of 
April. Preliminaries were adjuſted in much the 
ſame manner as they had been on the ſame occa- 
ſion four years before, which were agreed to by 
the Scots commiſſioners. A fœderal and not an 
incorporated union was the aim of every one of 
them, except the duke of Queenſbury, when they 
firſt aſſembled : but the Engliſh commiſſioners 


declaring themſelves ſo fully convinced, that no- 


thing but an entire union would ſettle a perfect 
and laſting friendſhip between the two kingdoms, 
the other Scots commiſſioners, for the good of their 
country, concurred with the duke of Queenſbury, 

The queen paid them two viſits; and they pro- 
ceeded with ſuch diligence, that by the 22d of 
July, the articles of this famous treaty were 
- finiſhed, ingroſſed, and executed, by every com- 
miſſioner, except Lockhart of Carnwath, who 


could never be prevailed oh to ſign or ſeal it. 


The day following, the lord keeper, in the name 
of the Engliſh, preſented the important inſtru— 
ment to her majeſty, at the palace of St. James's ; 
a ſealed duplicate was allo delivered by the lord 
chancellor of Scotland; the queen received them 
with the higheſt ſatisfaction, and made a gracious 
reply to a ſhort ſpeech made on the occaſion by 
each commiſſioner. 

We {hall here, in order to make this new 
Hiſtory of Scotland more complete and valuable 


than any other work of the kind, prefent our 


readers with a correct copy of the Articles of the 
Union between Scotland and England. 


ARTICLES 


le 
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ARTICLES of te UNION 


between SCOTLAND and ENGLAND. 


«IF*'HAT the two kingdoms of Scotland and 

England ſhall, from the 1ſt of May 1707, 
be united into one kingdom, by the name of Great- 
Britain; and that the enſigns armorial of the ſaid 


united kingdoms be ſuch as her majeſty ſhall ap- 


E. and the crolſes of St. Andrew and St. George 
e conjoined in ſuch a manner as her majeſty ſhall 
think fit, and uſed in all flags, banners, ſtandards, 
and enfigns, both by ſea and land. | 

II. That the ſucceſſion to the united monarchy 
of Great. Britain ſhall be to the princeſs Sophia and 
her heirs; and that all Papiſts, or perſons that 
marry Papiſts, ſhall be for ever excluded from in- 


heriting the imperial crown of Great-Britain, agree- 


able to the proviſion for the deſcent of the crown. 


of England, made in the firſt year of the reigh of 
their late majeſties king William and queen Mary, 
entitled, “An act for declaring the rights and liber- 
«© ties of the ſubject, &c. 

„III. That the united kingdoms of Great-Britain 
ſhall be repreſented by one and the ſame parlia- 
ment, to be ſtiled the Parliament of Great-Britain, 

© IV. That the fubjects of the united kingdoms 
ſhall have freedom of trade and navigation to all 
places within the ſame, and plantations belonging 
to it; and that there be a communication of all other 
rights, privileges, and advantages, except where it 
is otherwiſe expreſsly agreed in theſe articles. 

« V, That all ſhips or veſlels belonging to the Scots, 
at the time of ratifying the treaty of Union of the 
two kingdoms in the parliament of Scotland, ſhall 
be deemed Britiſh built, the owners making oath 
that, at the time of raufying the treaty of Union in 
the parliament of Scotland, the ſame did, in the 
whole or in part, belong to them. 


« VI, All 
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« VI, All parts of the united kingdom to be under 
the ſame regulations of trade, and liable to the ſame 
cuſtoms and duties, excepting and reſerving the 
duties upon export and import of ſuch particular 
commodities, from which any perſons, the ſubjects 
of either kingdom, are eſpecially liberated and 
exempted by their private rights, which, aſter the 
Union, are to-remain ſafe and entire to them in all 
_ reſpe&ts as before the ſame; and that from and after 
the Union, no Scots cattle carried into England 
ſhall be liable to any other duties, either on the 
ublic or private accounts, than thoſe duties to 
which the cattle of England are or ſhall be liable 
within the ſaid kingdom; and ſeeing by the laws of 
England there are rewards granted upon the ex- 
portation of certain kinds of grain, wherein oats 
grinded or ungrinded are not expreſſed, that from 
and after the Union, when oats ſhall be ſold for 
158. ſterling per qr. or under, there ſhall be paid 
28. 6d, ſterling for every quarter of the oatmeal 
exported, in the terms of the law, whereby, and ſo 
long as, rewards are granted for the exportation of 
other-grains; and that the beer of Scotland have 
the ſame reward as barley : and in reſpett the im- 
portation of victual into Scotland would prove a 
diſcouragement to tillage; therefore, that the pro- 
hibition, as now in force by the law of Scotland, 
againſt importation of victual from Ireland, or any 
other place beyond fea, into Scotland, do aſter the 
Union remain in the ſame force as now it is, until 
more proper and effettual ways be provided by the 
parliament of Great-Britain for the diſcouraging the 
importation of the {ail victual from beyond ſea. 

% VII, That all parts of the united kingdom be 
liable to the ſame exciſes upon all exciſeable liquors, 
excepting only that the 34 gallons Engliſh barrel of 
beer or ale, amounting to 12 gallons Scots preſent 
meaſure, ſold in Scotland by the brewer at gs. Gd. 
ſterling, excluding all duties, and retailed, inclu- 
ding duties and the retailer's profit, at 2d, the Scots 

| pint, 
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int, or eighth part of the Scots gallon, be not 
after the Union liable, on account of the preſent 
exciſe upon cxCcileable liquors in England, to any 
higher 1mpoſition than 2s. ſterling upon the afore- 
ſaid 34 gallons Engliſh barrel, being 12 gallons the 
ic{ent Scots meaturs; 

«VIII, Foreign {altin E. nglanc hall pay the ſame 
duty as in Scotland: but in regard to the duties of 
great quantities of foreign (alt imported, may be 
very heavy upon the merchant importer; that 
therefore all for reign falt imported into Scotland 


ſhall be cellared and locked up under the care of 


the merchant importer, and the othcers employed 
for levying the duties on lalt ; and that the merchant 


may have what quantities thereof his occaſions may 


require, not under a weight of 40 buſhels at a tune, 
upon his giving {ecurity for the duty of what quan- 
tities he receives, payable in 6 months. That ſalt 
made in Scotland ſhall be exempted for 7 years 
from the Engliſh duty ; but from the expiration of 


the ſaid 7 years, ſhall be ſabject to the ſame duties 


as lalt made in Ene gland: that Scotland ſnal!, after 
the ſaid 7 years, remain exempted from the duty. 
of 28, 4d, per buſhel on home fait, im »ofed by att 


act made in England 1 in the ninth and fenth of f. ing 


William III. of Eng! and: and if the parliament of 
Great-Britain ſhall, ye or before the expiring of te 
laid 7 years ſabtiate any other fund in the place 


of the ſaid 25. 4d. of exciſe upon the buſhel of 


home falt, Sn ſhall. after the {aid 7 years, 
bear a proportion of the ſaid fund, and have equi- 
valent in the terms of this treaty, No ſalt whatſo- 
ever ſhall be brought from Scotland to England by 


land in any manner, under certain penalties de- 


nounced, All fleſh exported from Scotland to 
England. and ſhipped- in Scotland to be exported 
beyond ſea; and proviſions for ſhips in Scotlar d 
and foreign voyages, may be ſalted with Scots ſalt, 
paying the ſame duiy for what ſalt is fo employed, 
as the like quantity of ſuch ſalt pays in England, 
and under the ſame penalties, forfeitures, and pro- 

vilions, 
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viſions,. for preventing of frauds, as are mentioned 
in the laws of England. And that, for the encou- 
ragement of the herring fiſhery, there ſhall be 
allowed and paid to the ſubjects, inhabitants of 
Great-Britain, during the preſent allowances for 
other fiſhes, 10s. 5d. ſterling ſor every barrel of 
white herring that ſhall be exported from Scotland ; 
and that they ſhall be allowed gs. ſterling for every 
barrel of beef or potk ſalted with fore ignaſalt, with- 
out mixture of Britiſh or Iriſh ſalts, and exported - 
for ſale from Scotland to parts beyond ſea; alterable 
by the parliament of Great-Britain. 

IX. That whenever the ſum of 1,997,759]. 8s. 
44d. ſhall be enacted by the parliament of Great- 
Britain on land, that part of the united kingdom, 
now called Scotland, ſhall be charged with the 
additional ſum of 48,0001. as the quota of Scotland 
for ſuch tax, and ſo proportionably for any greater 
or leſſer ſum raiſed in England on land; the faid 
quota to be aſſeſſed in the ſame manner as the ceſs 
now 1s in Scotland, but ſubject to ſuch regulations 
as {hall be made in the parliament of Great- 
Brilain. | 

% X. That Scotland ſhall not be charged with 
the ſtamp duties now in force in England, 
XI. Nor with the duties payable in England 
on windows, N | 

„XII. Nor thoſe on coals and culm. 

„XIII. Scotland ſhould not pay the malt duties 
during it's continuance in England, (This was to 
expire the 24th of June 1707,) 5 | 

« XIV. Scotland ſhall. not be charged with any 
other duties impoled by the parliament of England 
before the Union, except thoſe contented to in this 
Lreaty; and if the parhament of England, in their 
proviſion for the ſervice of the year 1707, ſhall 
impoſe any further cuſtoms, Scotland ſhall have an 
equivalent for the ſhare thereof they may be liable 
to; and Scotland ſhall not be charged with any 
impoſition on malt made or conſumed in that king- 
dom during this war. | 
| 6: XV, Whercas, 
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«© XV. Whereas, by the terms of this treaty, the 
ſubjects of Scotland, for preſerving an equality of 
trade throughout the united kingdoms, will be 
liable to ſeveral cuſtoms and exciſes now payable 
in England, which will be applicable towards pay- 
ment of the debts of England contratted before the 
Union, it is agreed, that an equivalent ſhall be 
anſwered to Scotland for ſuch part of the Engliſh 
debts, as Scotland may hereafter become liable to 
by reaſon of the Union, other than ſuch for which 


appropriations have been made by parliament in 


England, of the cuſtoms and other duties on exports 
and 1inports, exciſes on all exciſeable liquors, in 
reſpect of which the debts equivalent are herein 
before provided; which equivalent is herein ſtipu— 
lated to be 398, 0851. 10s. ſterling, to be granted by 
the parliament of England, in the manner as in 
this article is particularly and at large explained. 

„ XVI. That the coin be of the ſame ſtandard 


throughout the united kingdom as now in England, 


and a mint to be continued in Scotland, under the 


ſame rule as the mint in England; and the preſent 
officers of that mint be continued, | 

“ XVII. That the ſame weights and meaſures be 
uſed throughout the united kingdom as are now 


uſed in England; and ſtandards ſhall. be kept in 


burghs, agreeable to the ſtandard of the Englith 
exchequer. 
„ XVIII, That the laws for the regulation of trade, 


cuſtom, and ſuch exciſes which Scotland is to be. 


liable to, ſhall be the ſame as thole in England; 
other laws in Scotland to remain as beſore the 
Union, but alterable by the parliament of Greats 
Britain, Laws which concern public right, policy, 
and civil government, may be the ſame throughout 
the united kingdom; but no alteration ſhall be made 
in the laws which concern private right, except for 
evident utility of the ſubjects of Scotland, 

„ XIX. The courts of ſeſſion, and other courts, 
ſhall remain. in Scotland the ſame as before the 


Union, ſubject nevertheleſs to ſuch regulations, for 
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the better adminiſtration of public juſtice, as ſha!l 
be made by the parliament of Gieat-Britain; and 
that hereafter none ſhall be named by her majeſty, 
and her royal ſuccelſors, to be ordinary lords of 
ſeſſion, but ſuch who have ſerved in the college of 
juſtice as advocates, or prinèipal clerks ot ſeſſion 
for the ſpace of g years, or as writers to the ſignet 
for the ſpace of 10 years, with this proviſion, that 
no writer to the ſignet be capable to be admitted 
a lord of the ſeſſion, unleis he undergo a private and 
public trial on the civil law before the faculty of 
advocates, and be found by them qualified for the 
{aid ofhce, 2 years belore he be named to be a lord 
of the ſeſſion; yet ſo as the qualification made, or 
to be made, lor capacitating perſons to be made 
ordinary lords of the ſeſſion, may be altered by the 
Parliament of Great- Britain, &c. 

6&6 XX, That all heritable offices, luperiorities, he- 
ritable juriſdictions, offices for life, and juriſdiction O 
for life, be reſerved for the owners thereof, as 
ri zhts of property, in the ſame manner as they are 
now enjoyed by the laws of Scotland; this treaty 
in any wile notwithſtanding. 

e and privileges of the royal 
boroughs 1 in Scotland, as they now are, ſhall remain 
entire after the Union, and notwithſtanding thereof, 

XXII. That by virtue of this treaty, 16 of the 
peers of Scotland, at the time of the Union, ſhall fit 
and vote in the houſe of lords, and 45 members of 
the repreſentatives of Scotland, in the houſe of 
commons, of the parliament of Great-Britain; tt.e 
choice whereot to be according to the act paſſed in 
Scotland for that -purpofe, which act is hereby 
declared to be as valid as if it were a part of, and 
engroſſed in this treaty: and in caſe her majeſty 
| ſhall, on the 1ſt of May 1707, declare this prelent 

afllament to be the firſt of Great-Britain, the pre- 

len parliament of England may be ſo on the part of 
England, and the 16 peers and the 45 commoners to fit 
wit them ſuch parliament to continue no longer than 
the Engliſh parliament by law is allowed 10 continue, 


„ XXIII. That 
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% XXIII. That the aforeſaid 16 peers of Scotland, 
mentioned in the laſt preceding article, to fit in the 
houſe of lords of the parliament of Great- Britain, 


ſhall have all the privileges of parliament which | 


the peers of England now have, and which they, 
or any peers of Great-Britain, ſhall have after the 
Union, and particularly the right of fitting upon the 
trials of peers; and that all peers of Scotland, and 
their ſucceſſors to their honours and dignities, ſhall, 
from and after the Union, be peers of Great- Britain, 
and have rank and precedeney next and immedi- 


ately after the peers, and the orders and degrees in 


England at the time of the Union, and before all 
peers of Great-Britain of the like orders and de- 
grees. who may be created after the Union, 

„ XXIV. That from and after the Union, there 
ſhall be one great ſeal for the united kingdom of 
Great-Britain, which ſhall be different from the 
great ſeal now uſed in either kingdom: and that the 
quarter of the arms, and the rank of the precedency 
of Lyon, king at arms, of the kingdom of Scotland, 
az may beſt {uit the Uni ion, be left to her majeſty ; 
and that the privy ſeal; ſignet, caſſet, &c. now uled 
in Scotland, be continued; but that the ſaid ſeals 
be delivered and ada ted to the Union, as her 
majeſty ſhall think fit: that the crown, fceptre, and 
ſword of tate, the records of parliament. and all 
other records, rolls, and regiſters whatſoever, both 
public and private, general and particular, and 
warrants thereof, continue to be kept as they are, 
within that part of the kingdom called Scotland, 
and that they ſhall fo remain in all time coming, 
notwithſtanding of the Union. | 

„ XXV. That all laws and ſtatutes in either king- 
dom, fo far as they are contrary to or inconſiſtent 
with the terms of theſe articles, or any of them, 
ſhall, from and after the Union, cloſe, and be- 
come void, and ſhall be ſo declared to be by the 
reſpettive parliaments of the ſaid kingdoms.” 

Such is the tenor of that treaty, which had the 
pelicfanh alone for it's guarantee, and chat deſtroyed 
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the independency of each kingdom upon the other; 


but opened a channel through which a greater tide 
of Iplendor, power, and opulence, has flowed into 
Great-Britain, than could ever have been beheld by 
the natives of England and Scotland when diſunited. 

Notwithſtandirg theſe unanimous proceedings at 
London, the bulk of the Scots nation was highly 
averſe to the Union, which, till ratified by that 

arliament, was {till incomplete. 3 

The duke of Queenſbury acted as high com- 
miſſioner at the meeting of the parliament in 
Scotland; and on the gd day of October he pro- 
duced a letter from the queen, in which ſhe hoped 
that the terms of the treaty would prove accept- 
able, Theſe terms had ti]! then been induſtriouſly 
kept ſecret; but when, after being recited in parlia- 
ment, they became known to the whole nation, 


ſuch a flame kindled, as, it was imagined, no art or 


induſtry could poſſibly extinguiſh :, yet, amidſt all 
the fury of this national antipathy, the dukes of 
Quee ſbury and Argyle, the earls of Montroſe, 
Seaheld and Stair, and thoſe other truly patriotic 
noblemen, ,who eſpouſed the Union, filenced the 
popular clamour in ſo great a meaſure, as at laſt to 
effect a ſolemn ratification of the treaty on Januar 

the 16th, 1707, and which received the royal af. 
ſent on March the 6th following, by touching it 
with the ſceptre, conformably to the old cuſtom 
that ſtill ſubſiſts of paſſing all other acts. To effect 
this, the above lords reaſoned publicly in parlia- 
ment, and ſoothed the populace without, with the 
moſt flattering expectations. By promoting the in- 


ſertion of an act in treaty, which ſettled unalter- 


ably the Preſbyterian church government as the 


eſtabliſned form of religion in Scotland, they cool- 


ed the reſentment of the clergy ; who, notwith- 


ſtanding the toleration granted by her majeſty 


ſoon afterwards to epiſcopacy, have ſince, even 
amidſt. the terror of rebellion, preſerved equally 


inviolate their faith and loyalty. And thus, 
with the timely diſtribution of 20,0001. the com- 


miſſioner 
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miſſioner having acco apliſhed the great purpoſe of 
the court, adjourned the parliament on the 25th 
of March, and ſet out for London, Forty noble- 
men with their equipage, and upwards of 400 
gentlemen on horſeback, met him as he approach- 
cd the capital, Next day, amidſt freſh ſhouts of 
the people, he waited on the queen at Kenlington, 
where he met with agracious reception. 

After the treaty of Union had been perfectly 
completed by the concurrent ratification of the 
Engliſh parliament, Scotland cealed to be an inde- 
pendent. kingdom, At this period therefore, the 
hiſtory of that nation ſhould neceſſarily cloſe ; but 
as North-Britain has ſince teemed with {ome great 


events, it is preſumed that a ſummary of the molt - 


important tranſactions relative to that part of our 
iſland down to the preſent time, may be conſidered as 
no improper or diſagreeable concluſion to this work. 
After the entire completion of the Union, the 
duke of Queenſbury was immediately appointed 
ſecretary of {tate for Scotland; an exchequer was 
eſtabliſhed there in 1708; and in the year follow- 
ing, ſome articles for the treaty underwent a few 
material alterations. The eldeſt ſons of Scots 
peers, particularly, were diſqualified from being 
choſen in parliament for any part of Scotland; as 
was alſo a Scots peer, if he was made a peer of 
_ Great-Britain, from voting for the 16 peers, who 
at every new parliament are elected to repreſent 
Scotland in the Britiſh houſe of lords, During the 
remaining years of queen Anne's reign, little 
tranſpired worthy notice, beſides the famous duel 
which was fought in Hyde-Park, on the 15th of 


November 1712, between the duke of Hamilton 


and lord Mohun, After a moſt obſtinate conflict, 


the latter was killed on the ſpot, and the former 


_ expired the next day. h | 
GEORGE I. the Hundredth and Fourteenth King. 
On the death of her majeſty queen Anne, which 


— 


happened on Aug. 1, 1714, the crown devolved, 


N 4 without. 
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without oppoſition, on the il}uſtrious houſe of 
Hanover, the princels Sophia, on whom the 
crown had been ſettled, being dead, her fon and 
heir, the eleQor of Hanover, was proclaimed 
king of Grea- Britain, &c, with the cuſtomaiy 


ceremonies and ſolemnity. The Jacobites in Seot- 


land thought the preſent a fit occalion to promote a 
rebellion, in favour of the pretender. t1har ill fated 
: VET 
man had aſſumed, on his father's death, the tule of 
Ciienalier de St. George, under Which he lived in 
the foreign courts with lome degree of reputation. 
The earl of Mar, the late qucen's ſecretary for 
Scotland, and Who, notwithitanding his profeſ- 
tions of loyalty to king George, expreſſed both by 


letter and oaths, was now the hea of the party 


which openly eſpouſed the pretender's caule, In a 


very ſhort time, he collected together 8000 men, 


ſet up the pretender's ſtandard Ny Hg "mY 


17:5, and, fixing his head-quarters at Perth, pro- 
claimed the pretender, and maintained a corret- 
;ondence with Mr. Forſter, knight of the fhire 


for Northumberland, and alſo with viſcount Ren- 


mure, the earls of Carnweth, Winicun, Nithil- 
dale, Derwentwater, the lord Widdrington, and 


others of the nobility in the weſt or Scoiland, 


who were inclined to Jacobitiſm. But though this 
Yehellion had at fir ſt a moſt formidable appearance, 
the king's troops, under the generals Carpenter 


and Wills, and the duke of Argyle, defeated on 
the very ſame day, Sunday Nov. 3, Forſter, with 


the Engliſh rebels, and the earl of Mar and his ad- 
herents; the former at Preſton, and the latter at 


Sheriff- Muir. The earls of Derwentwater and the 


viſcount Kenmure being the principal men taken 


riſoners, were carried ignominiouily to London, 
where they ſoon ſuffered decapitation as traitors. 


The earls of Wintoun and Nithiſdale were alſo taken, 


but made their eſcape. The tioops of Mar grew mut1- 


nous, and retired in parties to their reſpective homes. 
At the cloſe of the ſame year, the pretender him- 


ſelf landed from a Dunkirk privateer incog. at 


Peterhead. 
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Peterhead,” Cauſing himſelf to be proclaimed 
whereſoever he went, he arrived at Scone on the 
7h of January following, where he gave out that 
he intended to be crowned. But his followers, 


who were divicled ainonglt themſelves, and in ge- 


neral diſheartened; receiving intelligence that the 


duke of Argyle was in full march againſt them, at 


the head of a conſiderable body of troops, they 
perſuaded him rather to retreat; and he followed 


their advice fo literally, that flying with the ut- 
moſt haſte to Montroſe, he threw: himſelf with the 


earls of Mar and Melfort, and other chiefs, into 
a {mall veſlel, and Februaty the 14th ſet ſail for 


France, This ill conceried rebellion proved the 
ruin of many conſiderable families in Scotland; as 


did the South-ſea bubble in England in 1719. 


Spain, in 1717, threatened Great-Britain with 
another invabton, in favour of the pretender, un- 


der the cominand of the duke of Ormond, who 


had been impeached and attainted of high treaſon, 


for the part he acted in the connection with the 
infamous miniitry ok queen Anne's four lait years, 
The Spaniſh fleet were diſperſed by violent. ſtorms, 


and only the earls of Seaforth and Mareſchal, and 
the marquis of Tullibardine, with about 400 men, 


landed at Kintair in Scotland: about 1600 High- 
landers. ſoon joined them; but major-general 
Wightman as ſoon drove them from their fortreſſes, 
made manyof the Spaniards priſoners, and forced the 
reſt to make the belt of their way to the iſlands, from 
whence they tranſported themſelves back to Spain, 

The Scots do not appear to have had much hand 
in the ſchemes formed' in favour of the pretender, 
in 1722, for which the biſhop of Rocheſter (At- 
terbury) was condemned to exile; yet the king, in 
1725, paſſed an act for diſarming the Highlanders, 
and for building bridges, and opening roads, by 
which their country might be_ rendered more 


caly of acceſs, And this firm and magnanimous 


prince, kept a ſtrict eye over this part of his do- 
minions to his death, which happened in 1727. 


GEORGE. 
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| GEORGE II. the Hundredth and Fifteenth King, 


No particular event fell out during the firſt ten 
a of his reign; but whilſt his majeſty was at 
Hanover in 1736, there happened in, Edinburgh 
the following alarming circumſtance: a captain of 
that city- guard, one Porteous, too wantonly order- 
ed his men to fire upon the people, for expreſſing 
I:ttle more than a generous ſympathy at the fate of 
a ſmuggler, whom he was eſcorting to an ignomi- 
nious death. Many perſons were killed, And as 
this crime was doubly attrocious, being, beſides 
the ſhedding much innocent blood, a direct inno- 
vation upon civil liberty, Porteous was inſtantly 
apprehended, brought fairly to trial, and juſtly 
condemned, as guiity of wilful murder, The 
queen regent, however, ſent him down a pardou, 
of which the populace being appriſed, a body of 
men forced an entrance into the priſon where he 
lay, hauled him forth, -led him in triumph to the 

lace of execution, and hanged him to a ſign-poſt. 

he queen was exaſperated at this contempt of her 
authority, The ſtate-miniſter accordingly took up 
the affront; and becauſe Alexander Wilſon, the 
provoſt of the city, had not proceeded vigoroully 
againſt the rioters, for apprehending whom large 
rewards were then offered, he brought a bill into 
parliament, which would have not only impriſoned 
the provoſt, and rendered him incapable of hold- 
ing any place in the united kingdoms, but have 
aboliſhed the town-guard, and demoliſhed. the 
gates of the city. The bill was carried through 
the houſe of lords, but every Scots member voting 
againſt it, the commons rejected it: but Sir Ro- 
bert was nevertheleſs determined it ſhould pals; 
when therefore it was returned to the houle of 
lords; it paſſed there, but was ſoftened to the 
diſabling Wilſon from holding any office of magil- 
tracy in Edinburgh, or elſewhere in Great-Britain, 
and laying a fine of -20001, on the city, 
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The heads of clans, being ſtill permitted to live 
upon and govern their eſtates, not having ſuch 
employs as ſuited beſt with their inclination at 
home, maintained an illicit correſpondence with 
the diſaffacted ſurviving parties. 

Theſe dangerous inirigues grew ripe in 1743. 
The pretender's fon, being invited over by the 
diſlatisfied and deſperate clans, and ſpurred on by 
France, which had made the whole Stuart race it's 
tools and dupes, embarked at port St. Lazare, and 
landed on the coaſt of Lochabar with the marquis 
of Tu'libardine, Sir Thomas Sherridan, and many 
other Scots and Iriſh adventurers in his train, As 


he marched on, his ſollowers daily increaſed, and 


{ſuch uncertain intelligence had the Engliſh of this 
rebellion, that they did not even believe him to 
be landed, till he had diſarmed two companies of 
ſoldiers in the neighbourhood of Fort William. 
'The conſternation of all ranks of people in Eng- 


land was then great, and increaſed much, when it 


was known that the duke of Perth, viſcount 
Strathallan, lord Nairn, lord George Murray, 
Cameron of Lochiel, with many other men of 
note, had repaired to the ſtandard of the pretender, 

whoſe march was rapid, 13 I 
He was proclaimed at Perth, Dundee, Edin- 
burgh, and other places: but only in quality of 
regent, all acts paſſing in the name of his father, 
Notwithſtanding all this ſhew, it is a certain fact, 
that when Sir John Cope, commander in chief of 
his majeſty's forces in that quarter, marched againſt 
him with gooo regular troops and a good train of 
artillery, the pretender's army ſcarcely exceeded that 
number of men, all freſh recruits, and poorly ac- 
coutred. The pretender no ſooner heard of Cope's 
arrival, than he advanced to fight him. The gene- 
ral, who had now been joined by two regiments 
of dragoons, and {ome well- affected Highlanders, 
met and engaged him on the 21ſt of September, 
near Preſton-pans. Cope was ſhamefully defeated; 
which gained the pretender and his revel army fo 
much 
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much credit, that they advanced a great way in'o 
England, and it was thought highly expedient to 
| ing, by ap- 

ointing them a gallant and much- beloved leader, 
in the perſon of his 1oyal highneſs WI EIIAM, duke 
of Cumberland. The prince accordingly took the 
command of an army at Edinburgh, which con- 
ſiſted of 14 battalions of infantry, 2 regiments of 
dragoons, and 1300 Highlanders, Near the be- 
ginning of April, he bent his march towards the 
pretender, who had ſome time before retreated 
northward, and lay encamped at Culloden, about 
a mile from Inverneſs; but with a very conſider— 
able force, having been joined by lord Kilmar- 
nock, lord Balmerino, and many other noblemen, 
The pretender ſuffered his highneſs to pals the 
Spey without moleſtation, though he might have 
diſputed it with great advantage, and have cut off 
his retreat. To defeat the duke, he confidently 


thought was certain; and to this/ idle piece of 


vanity, he ſacrificed all his advances to a-crown. 
But the pretender's forces, and with them all his 
hones, were totally defeated on April 17, 1740. 
The perſons of note taken priſoners, were the 
lords Lovat, Balmerino, and Kilmarnock, who 
were beheaded; but the earl of Cromarty, and 
many others, were pardoned. The pretender el- 
caped in a French veſſel to Nantz, which, conſi- 
dering the vaſt rewards offered for his head (go, oool. 
from England, and twice as much from Ireland) 
was indeed wonderful; eſpecially as many poor 
Highlanders of both ſexes were privy to his haunts 
for 4 months, His eſcape, however, ſerved only 
to preſerve his life, for even the pope and Romiſh 
clergy ſoon forgot to pay him any mark of diſtinc- 


tion; and on his father's death, fo far from keep- 
ing alive any pretenſion to the crown of Great- 


Britain, he found no friend but his brother the car- 


- dinal of York. Such meaſures were indeed taken 


by his majeſty in conſequence of this rebellion, that 
the revival of any pretender's claim could not have 
” | Sag been 
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been attended by the leaſt ſhadow of ſucceſs; 
every method was purized which could ſerve to 
prevent any ſuch commotion in future, The High- 


anders were all dilarmed. and an act was paſſed' i in 


17.47, aboliſhing the peculiarity of their dreſs, 


a ich it was {uppoſed might otherwiſe ! keep party 


diſtinctions alive, 

In this deſirable work, the loyal Scots, who were 
by far the majority, were particularly active, and 
e zcalouſly with the parliament in rooting 

the feudal forms and conſtitutions which were 
Bt then ſo fatally adhered to in the Highlands, In a 
few years, a willing ſubmilſion to the preſent ] happy 
eftabliſhinent ſecede d; and agriculture, manu- 
factures, and commerce, which through family pride 
and prepoſſeſſions, had been heretofote neglected, 
were at the cloſe of this reign cultivated with the 
greateſt aſſiduity 1 in Scotland. 


GEORGE III. the Hundredth nd 8 King. 


The acceſſion of George III. on the death of his 


grandſather, which happened in 1760, took place 


at a period. when Great-Britain was peculiarly 


happy. Through the whole ifland there were no 
ſeparate views, intereſts, or purſuits; and to this 
day, whatever tends to throw luſtre on the natives 
of the one part, is acknowledged, by the candid, 
to be an honour to the other, 

When the repeal of the ſtamp- act in America was 
agitated in the Engliſh varliament i in 1766, the mer- 
chants of Glaſgow, with thoſe of ſeveral trading and 


manufacturing towns in England, petitioned the 


commons; ſetting forth their great imports and ex- 
ports to and from America, the advantages ariſing 
from the trade to the colonies, and the ſeveral mil- 
lions owing from the chlont 8 to the merchants in 
Creat- Britain; but all the arguments and facts exhi- 
bited 1n my ual petitions were treated with con- 
tempt by the ſupporters of the ſtamp— duty. 

As men celebrated for their genius and abilities 
form a reſpectable part of hiſtory, it may not be 
improper 
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improper to take ſome notice here of the late Dr, 
Alexander Monro, ſen M. D. F. R. S. who was 
born at London, September 19, 1697. 
After an extenſive courſe of education at London, 
Paris, and Leyden, he acquired much uſeful know- 
ledge in phyſic and ſurgery ; but gained an exiraor- 
dinary degree of credit both at London and Edin- 
bargh, as ananatomiſt. In 1720, he began a reg. 
lar courſe of anatomical and chirurgical lectures and 
demonſtrations, the firſt ever delivered in that city; 
and afterwards founded there a ſeminary for medical 


education. He, with the late G. Drummond, Eſq, 


were allo nominated the building committee for the 
Royal Infirmary at Edinburgh, a large, commodious 
and elegant hoſpital, He was a director of the 
hank of Scotland, a juſtice of peace, and comil- 
ſioner of high roads. lis four ſurviving children 
by Iſabella, daughter of Sir Donald M- Donald, Bt. 
are John Monro, Eſq. advocate; Dr. Donald Monro, 

hyſician in London; Dr. Alex. Monro, phyſician 
in Edinburgh; and NIrs. Philip, wife of James 
Philip, Eſq. judge-admiral for Scotland. 

His Treatiſe on the Anatomy of the Bones; his 
Deſcription of the Lacteal Sat and Theracic Dutt ; 
and his Anatomy of the Nerves, are moſt highly 
and juſtly prized, 5 

To ſum up his character in a few words: in every 
ſociety at Edinburgh, for the improvement of arts or 
letters, he was juſtly conſidered as one of it's brighteſt 
ornaments ; and the ſocieties of London and Paris, 
eſtabliſhed and patronized by royal authority, con- 
ſidered it as an honour to have his name enrolled 
among the catalogue of their members. As a ſon, 
a father, a huſband, and a friend, he diſplayed in 
private and-domeſtic life a character which challen- 
ged admiration; and in the various ſtations of a 
ſtudent, a teacher, and a practitioner in medicine, 
he exhibited a bright pattern for imitation. He 
died, with the reſolution of a man and the reſigna- 
tion of a Chriſtian, July 10, 1767, in the ſeventieth 
ear of his age. 4 FE 
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10 bn 1779, on the arrival of the news in 
Scotland, of the repeal of the penal ſtatutes againſt 
the Roman Catholics, ſome of the lower claſs of 

| eople near Edinburgh became very riotous, and 
| deſtroyed by fire a building i intended for the Popiſh 
chapel, with the furniture contained in it. The 

next demoliſhed the Popiſh chapet in Black-Friars- 
Wynd, broke the windows of ſeveral houſes be- 
longing to the Roman Catholics, and were proceeds 


ing to deſtroy the houſe of Principal Robertſon, 
| who they imagined favoured the Popiſh bill, but 
[* were prevented by the ,dragoons and fencibles. 


However, ſeveral days after this, the mob aſſembled 
ne Wh burnt and deſtroyed the houſes of any 

Papiſt they could diſcover. But a flop was put to 
further miſchiefs by the foldiery ; and the damages 
were ordered to be made god to the ſufferers by a a 
t ax levied on the inhabitants. 

Lord George Gordon, who was tried at © Weſt 
minſter-hall, in February 1781, for high treaſon, in 
promoting the riots in and about London, and alter 
wards honourably agquitted. was by the attorney— 
general charged with being the author of theſe miſ- 
chicfs in Scotland; but how far that charge was 
founded in truth, does not appear, as it was not 
inſiſted on in the trial, by the court, 
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4 IMPROVEMENTS LATELY MADE, * 
teſt 
aris, * 
car the beginnin of the preſent reign (in 1768 
"He ginning P gn (in 1768) 


led 2 navigable canal was ſet on foot, and afterwards 
4 completed, between the Forth and Clyde, under the 
Ain authority of an act of parliament. The good effects 
"i of theſe canals are very manifeſt, as proviſions. &c. 
Uen are brought by them much cheaper, and in better 


* condition, to market, than by land- carriage; beſides 

211 : their important uſe to manufactures, agriculture, and 
” commerce, 

ot As the intercourſe between England and Scotland 


| has been more frequent ſince the Union, particularly 
In bor recruiting the army, as well as for a more ready 
commu- 
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communication with Ireland, a military road was 
made at a great expence in 1764 (an act of parlia- 
ment having been previouſly obtained for that pur— 
pole) from Carliſle to Port Patrick. 

A new invention was in 1722 carried into exc- 
cution at Leith, for working white {ilk lace, or 
white thiead lace, in a loom, to imitate any Pattern 
whatever, and this Jace looks full as well as if 
ſewed, and is much cheaper: it is done from three 
inches to z of a yard wide. An improvement on 
carpets has allo been made by the ſame manulactu. 
rer, to imitate any figures that. may be drawn or 
painted on paper, and much cheaper than any ſuch 
carpets have been ſold for in any part of the kingdom. 
Agriculture has undergone great improvements 
during the preſent reign ; many uſeful hints in the 
cultivation of lands and railing ſeeds and plants, 
having been taken from the publications of the 
fociety eſtabliſhed in London for the encourage- 
ment of ; arts, manufaQtures, and commerce; and the 
Highlands have been much improved! in this reſpect 


of late vears. 


The magiſtrates of Shel, ow, in order to reduce 
the exorbitant price of prov ion, allowed, in 1773, 
the country butchers to bring their meat into 14 
city every Wedneſday. . 

With reſpect to the church or kirk of Scotland, 
there are above 950 clergy in it, and no diſtinQion 
of rank amongſt hem; but a per ſect Preſbyterian 
parity and palloralities, They have alſo lay-elders, 
to aſſiſt in diſtributing poor's-money, &c. They 
have alſo an eccleſiaſtical court called a Prelbytery, 
of which there are 77 in Scotland, The provin- 
cial ſynods, which are 15 in all, conſiſt of a num- 
ber of the adjacent Preſbyteries. But the lupreme 
ec leſiaſtical court in, Scotland is the General Al- 
ſembly. It confiſts of commiſſioners annually cho- 
len by Preſbyteries, royal boroughs, and univerſi- 
ties: the lay-elders form a part of it. And as it is 
compoſed of clergy, nobility, judges, lawyers, mer- 


chants, country gentlemen, farmers, and perſons of 
all 
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all ranks and profeſſions, it becomes thereby an ex- 
cellent fehool for eloquence. | 8 1 
With reſpect to patronage in the church of Scot- 


land, that is, how far-the Chriſtian people are to be 


indulged in the approbation or diſapprobation of a 
paſtor, there were ſeveral excellEnt ſpeeches pro- 


nounced in the general aſſembly -of 1771, on the 
following occaſion : The Rev. Mr. David Thomſon, 
miniſter at Gargannock, having received a preſent- 
ation to be miniſter at St. Ninian's, a great number 
of people from Dumfries and other parts oppoled 


his ſettlement, and on various pleas had ſtaved it 


off for five years; the Preſpytery of Stirling had 
refuſed to tranſport, 1. e. tranſlate, him from Gar- 
gannoch to St. Ninian's; the ſynod of Perth and 
Stirling had confirmed this ſentence 3 whereupon 
an appeal was brought to tife aſſembly; many elo- 
quent ſpeeches were delivered on this ſubje& by the 
miniſters and advocates preſent ; the judgment of 
the houſe at length was: © Reverſe the ſentences 
e of the Preſbytery and ſynod, and order the Preſ- 
e bytery to proceed to the ſettlement of Mr, Thom» 
“ {on at St. Ninian's with all convenient ſpeed, ac- 
„ cording to the rules of the church,” Againſt 
this judgment many proteſts were taken. Principal 
Robertſon, the moderator, bore a part in theſe de- 
bates; and, on excepting to the uſe of the word 
enemy, in a Chriſtian aſſembly, by one Mr. Duff, a 
country clergyman, was {martly retorted upon by 
the Rev. Mr. Freebairn, who obſerved, that“ when 
6 the ſons of God are met, Satan is amongſt them, 
* and he is the greateſt enemy of all.“ 


PROMOTION S. 


Ihe earl of Dalhouſie was appointed high com- 
miſſioner of the church of Scotland, May 1780. 
Andrew Stuart, Elq. appointed ſole clerk and 


keeper of the general regiſter of the ſeaſines and 
other writs in Scotland. 


O David 
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David Stewart-Montcrieffe, Eſq. appeinted one 
ok the barons of his majeſty's court of exghequer 


in Scotland 2. 
The king has alſo appointed Alex, Udny, George 


Brown, Gilbert Laurie, and Thomas Wharton, 
Eſqrs. to be commiſhoners of the exciſe in Scotland, 


- Amongſt other perſons of note who have died in 
the preſent reign, are the following: 1. Dr, John 
Gregory, phyſician, at Edinburgh; he was born 
May 1725, and died February 1773: he was the 
fifteenth deſcendant who held a profeſſorſhip in a 
Britiſh univerſity, 2. His grace John Murray, 
duke of Athol, one of the fixteen. peers, in 1774. 
9. The right hon. Charles Cadogan, lord Cadogan, 


in 1776, 4, The right hon. Charles Shaw-Cathcart, | 


lord Cathcart, lord high commiſſioner to the general 
aſſembly of Scotland, and one of the ſixteen peers, 
in 1776. 5. David Hume, Eſq. whoſe writings are 


- univerſally known'to be deiſtical, and inimical to 


Chriſtianity ; he was. born at Edinburgh, April 26, 


1711, and died there in Auguſt 1776, 6. The right 


hon. William lord Cranſton, Auguſt 1778. Ditto, 
lord William Campbell. 7. The right hon. lord 
George Saltoun, 1781. . | 

In May 1774, upwards of 200 emigrants went 
from Glaſgow to Greenock, to take ſhipping for 


America. 


Having thus brought down our hiſtory to the pre- 
ſent time, we cloſe the whole with obſerving, that 
as the Union of the two nations was certainly the 


effect of wile policy reſulting from real affection; 


ſo it is our moſt cordial wifh, that it may be the 


higheſt ambition '@f every inhabitant of Great- 


Britain to promote the felicity of each other both in 
civil and domeſtic life; that every diſagreeable dit- 
tinction may ſublide, and that ardent zeal for the 
public welfare may univerſally prevail, 


r 


s. 


»# we 
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